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William  Roscoe,  Esq. 


SIR, 

HAVING  dedicated  the 
three  former  Volumes  of  the  Itinerant 
to  you,  without  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure, 1  am  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  liberty  I  am  again  taking  will 
be  looked  upon  with  the  same  in- 
dulgence. 


DEDICATION. 

Permit  me  then,  without  other 
motive  than  what  proceeds  from  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
amiability  of  your  character,  and  the 
splendor  of  your  talents,  once  more  to 
subscribe  myself. 

SIR, 

Your  highly  obliged, 
And  faithful  Servant, 
S.  W.  RYLEY. 
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PREFACE 
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NO    PREFACE. 


AFTER  debating  'whether  a  preface  was 
necessary  at  the  commencement  of  a 
fourth  volume,  which  my  wife  rather 
warmly  advocated,  from  the  mere  spirit 
of  opposition,  as  I  thought;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, whether  it  should  be  political, 
satyrical,  sentimental,  or  humourous  ;  I 
was  interrupted  in  my  cogitations  by  Mr. 
Sneer,  an  independent  gentleman  in  my 
neighbourhood ;  who,  having  no  business 
of  his  own,  fills  up  his  leisure  hours -in 
settling  that  of  other  people.  Mr.  Sneer 

is  nearly  connected  with  the  Slingsby  and 
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Backbite  families ;  and  almost  too  idle  to 
move  without  assistance,  his  life  is  a  con- 
tinual state  of  ennui.  At  a  snail-like 
pace  he  creeps  from  his  house  to  the  ter- 
race— lounges  away  an  hour  at  the  bil- 
liard table,  calls  at  the  little  shop  of  intelli- 
gence; and  when  exhausted  with  these  vio- 
lent efforts,  leans  against  the  wall,  catch- 
ing with  avidity  "  even  a  tailor's  news." 
There  is  an  eagerness  always  visible  in 
his  eye  at  the  commencement  of  a  story, 
which  encreases  according  to  the  malig- 
nity it  possesses ;  and  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff,  taken  with  uncommon  zest — a  sar- 
castic smile,  and  a  nod,  generally  betray 
his  impatience  to  retail,  with  improve- 
ments, to  others, what  has  given  such  plea- 
sure to  himself.  Sometimes  he  does  me 
the  honor  of  dropping  in,  either  to  im- 
part the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  collect 
from  my  unreserved  communications  food 
to  supply  his  insatiable  craving  after  gos- 
sip and  scandal ;  and  seeing  my  table  co- 
vered with  papers,  enquired  into  the 


nature  of  my  present  studies,  and  whe- 
ther a  continuation  of  the  Itinerant  was 
likely  soon  to  make  its  appearance  ? 

Having  candidly  informed  him  of  my 
doubts,  and  the  dilemma  I  was  in,  respect- 
ing a  preface :  he  stroked  his  chin,  ad- 
justed his  cravat,  and  with  a  confident 
look  of  self-importance,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  I  am  Sir  Oracle,"  exclaimed,  taking  at 
the  same  time  a  huge  pinch  of  stratsburg, 
"  It  won't  do,  sir — I  tell  you  it  won't  do. 
The  public  will  expect  some  apology  for 
an  intrusion  of  this  kind;  the  press 
groans  with  nonsense,  and  unless  you  can 
give  some  rational  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  your's,  though  you  may  pock- 
et a  few  pounds,  you  will  be  quized,  lam- 
pooned, and  cut  up  with  unmerciful 
severity  by  all  the  critics  between  London 
and  Edinburgh." 

I  was  preparing  for  a  reply,  when  my 
wife,  for  women  will  be  meddling,  re- 
peated the  word  "  nonsense !"  in  a  tone 


which  plainly  showed  she  did  not  altoge- 
ther relish  the  term. 

Sneer  finding  he  had  overshot  the  mark, 
replied,  "  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  your  good  husband's 
work  was  nonsense;  from  experience  we 
are  led  to  expect  better  things :  I  only 
meant  to  observe,  that  so  many  flimsy 
publications  are  issuing  from  the  press 
daily,  and  that  as  readers  frequently  form 
some  opinion  of  a  work  from  the  preface, 
it  is  an  Author's  interest,  as  well  as  duty, 
to  write  one,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability." 

The  parson  of  a  distant  town  happen- 
ing at  that  moment  to  pass  the  window, 
Sneer  beckoned  him  in,  hoping  to  obtain 
an  able  advocate  in  favor  of  ;his  opinion; 
and  after  relating  the  subject  of  debate, 
stood  with  folded  arms,  in  confident  ex- 
pectation of  an  assenting  reply. 

Now,  the  worthy  pastor  valued  himself 
upon  being  an  author,  and  his  name  hav- 
ing appeared  on  the  bottom  of  the  title 


page  to  a  sermon,  gave  him  a  degree  of 
consequence  seldom attainedby  the  first  of 
the  literati.  "  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen," 
replied  he,  comfortably  adjusting  himself 
bdfore  the  fire,  with  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
under  each  arm,  "  a  preface  is  no  bad 
thing  as  I  can  very  ably  testify;  at  the 
same  time  much  depends  upon  the  mate- 
rials it  is  made  of.  When  I  was  sheriff's 
chaplain,  I  was  desired  to  publish  my  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  judge;  to  which 
I  annexed  a  preface  much  longer  than 
the  original  discourse — for  quality  is  pre- 
ferred to  quantity  in  an  assize  sermon — 
to  swell  it  out  into  a  two  shilling  pam- 
phlet; and  knowing  my  patron  to  be  a 
decided  enemy  to  the  Papists,  I  gave 
Catholic  emancipation  a  slap  o*  the  chops 
it  won't  easily  recover  ;  Doctor  Duige- 
nan's  speech  was  a  fool  to  it.  What  was 
the  consequence?  Why  a  douceur  of 
twenty  pounds  for  my  preface,  which  pro- 
bably was  the  only  part  of  the  book  ever 
readj  and  the  thanks  of  the  bishop  for 
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my  learned  and  able  defence  of  the 
church.  Now  let  me  advise  you  to  profit 
by  my  experience  ;  help  the  sale  of  your 
work  by  attention  to  exalted  individuals 
— speak  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism — 
flatter  their  vanity — talk  of  the  goodness 
of  their  heads  and  the  excellence  of 
their  hearts — they'll  be  sure  to  give  you 
credit — for  we  are  easily  persuaded  into 
a  belief  of  our  own  superiority — and  the 
effects  of  such  writing  will  be  fame  and 
profit.  Whereas,  if  you  expose  their 
weaknesses,  or  satirise  their  follies — prove 
their  peculations  or  their  public  delin- 
quencies— your  book  will  soon  visit  the 
butler  shop  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  telling 
the  truth,  you  will  be  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  and  perhaps  end  your  days  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison." 

Sneer,  during  this  speech,  almost  bit  his 
thumb  nail  off,  "  Stop,  sir,  stop,  if  you 
please.  This  is  a  very  unfair  mode  of 
argument  —  very  unfair  indeed.  Our 
question  is  Preface  or  no  Preface?  and 


you  launch  out  into  irrelevant  matter, 
and  drive  away  every  idea  I  meant  to  ad- 
vance in  reply.  Fine  words,  sir,  butter 
no  parsnips,  they  are  like  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals,  all  noise,  but  no 
music."  The  parson  smiled.  "  When 
you  get  upon  consecrated  ground  there 
is  no  stopping  you."  "  Consecrated 
ground  !"  repeated  his  reverence. 

"  Yes!  I  call  all  schemes  of  merely 
worldly  profit  consecrated  ground ;  for  I 
find  the  clergy  always  more  eloquent 
upon  these  subjects  than  any  other," 

The  parson's  rosy  gills  became  literally 
purple  ;  and  he  ~was  preparing  a  thunder- 
ing philippic,  when  Sneer  thinking  to 
turn  it  off  with  a  joke,  continued,  "  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  parson ; 
consecrated  ground  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  levity.  A 
reverend  friend  of  mine,  in  the  town  of 
Manchester,  was  so  much  of  your  opinion, 
that  he  spent  great  part  of  his  vacant 
hours  in  parading  his  church-yard,  lest 


filthy  dogs  might  run  over,  or  otherwise 
profane  it ;  and  once  flogged  two  of  his 
scholars  for  sacrilegiously  playing  at  mar- 
bles on  a  tomb  stone.  One  day,  a  witty 
fellow,  facetiously  called  Patten  Nat,  from 
his  being  a  maker  of  pattens,  puzzled 
him  by  the  following  reply.  The  parson 
was  parading  as  usual  with  his  little  stick, 
guarding  his  consecrated  trust,  when  to 
the  surprise  and  horror  of  his  astonished 
senses,  what  should  approach  but  the 
facetious  Nat,  with  impudence  unparallel- 
ed, wheeling  his  barrow  full  of  pattens 
over  the  sacred  dust. 

"  As  soon  as  our  justly  enraged  divine 
could  recover  from  the  agitation  his 
nerves  had  sustained  by  such  a  heathenish 
act ;  foaming  with  holy  and  pious  zeal,  he 
thus  addressed  the  maker  of  pattens: 
"Impious  marauder !  vile  defiler  of  sacred 
things !  how  darest  thou  wheel  thy  load 
of  female  trumpery  over  consecrated 
ground  ?" 

"  Nat,  being  a  corpulent  man,  and  not 
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a  little  fatigued  with  his  job,  was  rather 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  rest  a  little  from  his 
labour;  and  being  one  of  those  lost  be- 
ings who  care  as  little  for  the  parson  as  the 
clerk,  and  less  for  the  church-yard  than 
either ;  pulled  off  his  hat,  not  out  of 
respect,  but  to  wipe  the  falling  dew  from 
his  forehead ;  then  scratching  his  nearly 
bald  pate,  and  looking  archly  at  the  ex- 
asperated divine,  replied,  "  Why,  please 
your  reverence,  I  know  the  church-yard  is 
consecrated,  and  as  I  borrowed  the  bar- 
row from  your  sexton,  I  did  not  know 
but  it  was  consecrated  too." 

"  This  unseemly  levity  threw  my  friend 
into  such  a  paroxism  of  holy  rage,  that 
seizing  the  bone  of  contention  he  attempt- 
ed to  overturn  it ;  but  was  stopped  by 
Nat's  muscular  arm  ;  who  at  the  same 
time  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  hold,  sir  !  don't 
defile  the  hallowed  dust !  For  though 
the  barrow  may  be  consecrated,  the  pat- 
tens are  not ;  so  if  you  please  I'll  wheel 
them  home."  He  had  scarcely  recom- 
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menced  his  toil,  when  a  fit  of  rhiming 
seized  him,  and  once  more  stopping, 
with  much  apparent  respect  he  again  ad- 
dressed the  parson, 

"  Sir,  just  for  information's  sake 

I'll — please  you — your  opinion  take, 

Since  none  th'  extent,  'tis  plain,  can  tell 

Of  consecrated  ground  so  well, 

And  how  far  men  may  walk,  or  stand, 

Without  profaning  holy  land  ; 

I'd  therefore  ask — since  breadth  you  know, 

What  depth  does  consecration  go  ? 

Because  pollutions  may  take  place 

Beneath  the  earth — as  well  as  o'  th'  face  ; 

For  I'm  informed  a  common  sewer, 

That  oft  conveys  things  most  impure, 

Under  this  hallowed  church -yard  runs, 

Conveying  mud  away  by  tons. 

If  so — unless,  good  Sir,  you've  luck 

That  impious  scavenger,  the  duck 

May  gorge  in  consecrated ." 

What  answer  the  parson  would  have 
given  to  Sneer's  satirical  story,  I  cannot 
say ;  for  at  that  moment  the  rattling  of 
a  carriage  announced  an  arrival ;  and  his 
reverence  gave  a  cry,  and  almost  a  caper 
at  sight  of  the  crest  of  an  exalted  Pre- 
late. Adjusting  his  periwig,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  importance,  "  As  I  live, 
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gentlemen,"  said  he,  'tis  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's!  Excuse  my  abruptness,  but 
I  must  run  to  the  Inn  to  receive  his  Lord- 
ship." And  away  bustled  the  parson, 
leaving  Sneer  in  a  state  of  complete  mor- 
tification, that  he  could  not,  under  any 
feasible  pretence,  also  make  his  bow  to  a 
bishop.  For  to  be  acquainted  with  great 
folks,  that  is,  great  fortunes — great  titles 
— and  perhaps  great  fools,  was  Sneer's 
besetting  weakness ;  and  his  recognition 
of  an  old  acquaintance  was  commonly 
regulated  by  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  in 
company.  Thus,  if  his  walking  compa- 
nion was  only  a  rich  tradesman,  perhaps 
a  neighbour  might  be  favored  with  a 
"  how  d'ye  do?"  If  a  member  of  par- 
liament, a  distant  nod  was  all  the  notice ; 
but  if  perchance  a  Lord  condescended 
to  talk  familiarly,  a  mist  came  over  his 
eyes,  that  completely  shut  out  all  objects 
except  the  great  man. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Sneer,  looking  envi- 
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ously  after  his  receding  friend,  "there 
goes  a  right  parson !  Now  would  he,  with 
true  clerical  servility,  clean  the  bishop's 
shoes,  soften  paper,  or  do  any  dirty  work 
his  superior  may  require,  in  hopes  of 
dropping  into  the  first  vacant  living. 
Good  morning.  Write  a  preface  by  all 
means,  and  if  any  one  blames  you,  tell 
them  I  recommended  it."  Away  went 
Sneer,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
was  seen  to  bow  and  cringe  to  the  bishop, 
as  servilely  as  any  parson  in  the  land. 
Still  I  was  undecided  about  a  preface. 
For  though  Sneer  was  positive,  and  the 
parson  recommended  it,  provided  I  wrote 
what  he  called  a  proper  preface;  yet  my 
wife,  whose  judgment  I  thought  at  least 
equal  to  theirs,  remained  unconvinced* 
In  order,  therefore,  to  add  more  strength 
to  my  cause,  and  thereby  remove  her  ob- 
jections, 1  resolved  to  consult  some  of  my 
erudite  friends  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
who  weekly  assembled  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Conjurer's  6lub." 
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They  were  a  motley  group,  consisting 
of  the  lettered  and  the  unlettered,  the 
witty  and  the  would-be  witty  Some  were 
speakers,  others  writers  ;  some  were 
thinkers,  others  drinkers  ;  and  each  pas- 
sed his  judgment  with  equal  confidence 
on  every  subject ;  though  their  opinions 
varied  as  much  as  the  colours  of  the  cha- 
melion ;  they  were  never  known  to  agree 
except  on  the  merits  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  that  was  always  carried 
nem.  con. 

In  this  society  there  were  men  of  strong 
minds,  and  much  reading  j  and  their  advice 
it  was  my  wish  to  procure.  But  how  to 
select  the  ore  from  the  rubbish — the  corn 
from  the  chaff,  was  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  for  the  literati  were  uncertain  in 
their  attendance;  and  the  opinion  of  mere 
talkers  I  valued  less  than  my  own. 

The  differences  of  opinion  that  existed 
in  this  eccentric  society,  and  the  noise  they 
generally  made,  might  justly  have  given 
them  the  title  of  the  Botheration  Club. 
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Lancashire,  Yorkshire,-  Norfolk,  Midclle- 
sex,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,  sup- 
plied the  members :  printers,  booksellers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  auctioneers,  French 
teachers,  German  brokers,  with  many 
other  callings,  helped  to  fill  up  this  patch- 
ed jacket  of  opposition ;  and  when  in  con- 
troversy, by  way  of  giving  distinct  opi- 
nions, they  all  spoke  together,  which  was 
always  the  case  after  supper;  the  confu- 
sion of  Babel  was  order  and  regularity  to 
the  confusion  and  noise  of  the  conjurers. 

Not  being  a  member  of  this  learned 
body  myself,  I  trespassed  on  a  friend  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  my  preface;  and 
as  I  waited  the  result  in  an  adjoining 
room,  I  could  over-hear,  though  not  al- 
ways understand,  their  conversation.  At 
the  moment  of  my  entrance  they  were  in 
full  cry  on  the  subject  of  field  sports.  Se- 
veral members,  I  suppose,  had  previously 
given  an  opinion,  for  Mr.  Hardword,  the 
printer,  in  a  still,  small  voice,  which  spoke 
a  kind  of fear a  dread  of  giving 
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offence — observed,  "With  due  deference, 
gentlemen,  to  what  has  been  said — or 
\vas  intended  to  be  said — -for  with  sedu- 
lous attention,  and  close  observation,  I 
have  listened — naturally  expecting  from 
such  a  body  of  the  literati  those  corrusca- 
tions  of  genius  which  flash  upon  the  mind 
like  electirc  fluid,  and  irradiate  all  within; 
yet  I  must  presume  to  say,  without  wish- 
ing  to  objurgate,  or  cause  exacerbation, 
that,  either  owing  to  my  paucity  of  con- 
ception, or  vacuity  of  understanding,  what 
hath  been  advanced  appears  to  me  so  ob- 
tuse, and  withal  delivered  with  a  lentitude 
so  lugubrious,  as  nearly  to  produce  som- 
nolence ;  and  that  when  on  the  confines 
of  a  felicitous  hope  of  brilliant  informa- 
tion which  should  illume  the  soul,  nothing 
is  produced,  according  to  my  supputation, 
but  an  opaque  body  of  confusion,  which 
affords  a  synopsis  of nothing.  Hav- 
ing ventured  to  differ  from  my  learned 
and  worthy  friends  on  their  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  ob» 
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serve,  that  the  more  barbarous  the  times, 
the  more  favourable  they  were  to  field 
sports  ;  and  the  more  cruelty  they  exer- 
cised towards  animals  over  whom  they 

had  power ."     Thus  far  I  had  heard 

without  interruption  ;  for,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  the  members  were  so- 
Jemnly  attentive  ;  when  some  person  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing,  which  lasted 
30  long,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  his  attempt 
to  suppress  it,  that  the  best  part  of  Hard- 
word's  speech  was  lost  ;  and  the  only 
sentence  I  could  next  distinguish  was  in- 
terrupted with  "  give  me  leave— give  me 
leave,"  by  Mr.  Blotherum,  the  bookseller, 
out  of  breath  with  long  stifling  his 
brilliant  and  luminous  ideas — ideas  which 
crowded  to  the  mind's  door  with  such  ra- 
pidity and  force,  that  they  became  wedg- 
ed together,  till  none  could  escape  singly, 
but  out  they  rushed  in  unintelligible  clus- 
ters ; — I  say  Mr.  Blotherum,  breathless 
with  haste  and  agitation,  sputtered  out  a 
few  sentences,  so  intermixed  with  " 
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me  leave, a wlia — : — the that 

is "  that  to  me  they  were  incompre- 
hensible. Then,  looking  at  his  watch, 
with  an  air  of  haste,  as  if  he  had  outstayed 
some  appointment,  and  snatching  up 
his  hat,  which  he  placed  the  wrong  side 
before,  quitted  the  room,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  stupidity  of  the  company. 
As  the  door  was  left  open  I  had  now  a 
full  command  of  the  circle  ;  and  a  cor- 
pulent personage,  whose  face  resembled  a 
full  moon  on  the  dial  of  a  clock,  next 
claimed  attention.  "  De  sports  of  de 
field,"  he  observed  "  are  sanctioned  both 
by  nature  and  law.  By  nature  de  bull- 
dog was  designed  to  bait  de  bull ;  de 
gray  hound  to  catch  de  hare ;  de  hound 
to  run  de  fox  ;  and  by  de  excellent  laws 
of  dis  country  ve  are  authorised  to  use 
dem  for  dose  great  and  noble  purposes. 
Did  not  dat  great  legislator,  de  immortal 
Windham,  prove  dat  bull-baiting  was  for 
de  good  of  de  country,  in  opposition  to  de 
foolish  outcry  of  de  jacobins  ?" 
B'3 
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"  Really,"  interrupted  Mr.  Punwell, 
a  tall,  athletic,  person,  who  sat  puffing 
fumes  from  an  odoriferous  Havaunah  se- 
gar ;  "  really,  Mr.  Swabson,  you  pay  the 
jacobins  a  high  compliment  j  by  assigning 
them  the  angelic  part  of  peace-makers  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  you  allow  them  to 
be  friends  of  humanity  at  least.  I  shall 
begin  to  suspect  your  loyalty  if  you  pro- 
reed  in  this  manner  to  praise  the  Jaco* 
bins." 

I  soon  found,  from  various  winks  and 
nods,  that  this  was  touching  a  discordant 
string.  The  foreigner,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons no  doubt,  wished  to  be  thought  a 
champion  of  loyalty,  and  the  least  hint  to 
the  contrary  threw  him  into  a  phrenzy. — 
41  Vat  is  dat  you  say  ?"  cried  he  with 
much  warmth,  *'  Suspect  me  who  have 
corresponded  with  members  of  de  legis- 
lative body  for  de  good  of  de  town  !  Me, 
who  regularly  read  de  Courier  and*  de 
Sun  papers  ?  I'll  tell  you  vat,  Mr.  Pun- 
well,if  clcrcbe  any  suspicious  person  in  de 
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room,  dou  art  de  man  !  Dis  palaver  about 
humanity  is  all  vat  you  call  fudge  ;  and 
de  opposition  cries  about  patriotism  and 
de  good  of  de  country,  is  all  for  de  fish 
and  de  loaf" 

*  Punwell,  after  puffing  away  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  laid  down  his  Havannah  tube,  and 
with  a  smile  of  anticipated  victory,  pre- 
pared to  give  the  broad-faced  orator  an 
answer.  "  I  observe  with  pleasure,  friend 
Swabson,"  said  he,  "  that  each  subject  of 
debate  in  this  society,  is  favoured  with 
your  full  countenance."  This  little  sally 
had  the  desired  effect ;  it  produced  a  ge- 
neral smile.  "  I  likewise  observe,"  he 
continued,  "that  let  the  discourse  be  ever 
so  opposite,  you  never  fail  to  torture  it 
into  something  political ;  with  which  it 
has  no  more  connexion  than  I  have  with 
a  German  sausage.  What  your  motive 
can  be  I  don't  immediately  conceive  ; — 
there  are  no  places  vacant  either  in  the 
excise  or  customs,  or  from  your  known 
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patriotism,  staunch  loyalty,  and  love  for 
this  cowtry,  you  might  perhaps  be  per- 
suaded to  devote  your  talents  to  her  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  advantage  would  be  ob- 
vious ;  for  though  you  said  nothing,  a 
considerable  weight  would  be  added  to 
the  party.'3 

The  former  smile  now  increased  to  a 
laugh,  in  which  Swabson  endeavoured  to 
join,  in  order  to  conceal  the  mortification 
this  home  thrust  conveyed  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  vain  ;  risibility  refused  to  aid 
the  deception,  and  Punwell's  triumph  was 
complete. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Puff,  the 
auctioneer.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  "when  an  article  is  put 

up 1  beg  pardon,  I  mean  to  say  when 

a  subject  is  brought  forward  in  this  com- 
pany, all  personality  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  best  bidder — — no— -I  mean  the 
best  speaker  is  he  who  avoids  irrelevant 
matter.  Observations  on  natural  defects, 


either  personal  or  mental,  should  never 
be  exposed  to  sale pho — I  mean  ex- 
posed to  derision  in  a  public  society." 

"  Keep  out  of  the  shop  my  good  friend," 
replied  Punwell,  "keep  out  of  thc£/*qpif 
you  can.  At  present  you  are,  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play,  nailed  to  the  counter  like 

a  bad  shilling.      But  what  has  all  this  to 

0  « 

do  with  field  sports  ?  Can  they  be  justi- 
fied on  any  principle  of  humanity  ? 

"  To  be  sure  they  can,  sir/'  interrup- 
ted Munchausen,  a  plump,  well-fed  mem- 
ber, raising  his  voice,  and  pronouncing1 
the  word  sir,  in  an  emphatic  and  drawling 
manner.  "  To  be  sure  they  can,  si-r. 
These  sports  are  indulgencies  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  therefore  humane,  si-r.  They 
like  it,  si-r.  Does  not  the  bull  look  with 
eager  expectation  for  the  dog,  si-r,  as 
much  as  to  say — where  is  he  ? — Come  on 
my  boy  !  It's  a  matter  of  ambition — of 
honourable  contention,  si-r  ;  and  if  the 
bull  could  speak,  I'll  be  bound  to  say  no 
persuasion  could  draw  him  from  the  con. 
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valiant,  never-yielding  warrior.  When 
he  first  beholds  his  adversary,  how  majes- 
tically he  walks,  rilled  with  delight  at  the 
happy  thought  of  being  crowned  with 
conquest  j  now  he  erects  his  crest — now 
he  pecks  the  ground,  spreading  his  fea- 
thers like  a  shield  in  token  of  defiance  : 
at  length,  unable  to  with-hold,  he  flies 
into  the  conflict  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  a  lover  would  fly  into  the  arms  of  his 
mistress.  Then  look  at  the  hare,  si-r, 
she  enjoys  the  chase  as  much  as  the 
hounds,  si-r,  and  if  they  do  not  follow  up 
in  pursuit  as  quick  as  she  expects,  she'll 
stand  still,  and  listen,  and  look  about,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  why  don't  you  come  up, 
you  lazy  rascals  ?'  Then  she'll  double  up 
and  down  the  field  merely  to  puzzle  them, 
and  sit  down  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
sport.  Oh!  it's  all  a  mistaken  notion, 
si-r,  there's  no  cruelty  at  all  in  it." 

The  re-entrance  of  Blotherum  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  discourse.  All  hurry  and 
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shapes,  he  produced  a  book  from  his  poc- 
ket :  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  vociferated  he, 
"  I  can  settle  the  dispute  ;  see  what  my 
friend  Malthits  says."  He  then  read,  with 
unintelligible  quickness,  a  page  from 
Malthus,  on  population,  to  prove  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  for  the  animal  creation  to 
destroy  each  other. 

Swabson  shook  his  fat  sides — the  auc- 
tioneer smiled — -Monsieur,  the  French 
teacher,  "  screwed  up  his  small  mouth  till 
it  resembled  the  aperture  of  a  poor-box/* 
— but  Munchausen  loudly  exclaimed  : 
"  You  are  mad,  si-r — you  must  be  mad. 
What  has  human  population  to  do  with 
the  subject,  si-r  ?  Nothing  at  all,  si-r. 
So  put  Malthus  in  your  pocket*  and  be 
quiet,  si-r." 

Blotherum  foaming  with  ten  thousand 
replies  could  not  utter  one  of  them  intel- 
ligibly. In  vain  he  exclaimed,  "  Give 
me  leave — give  me  leave,  gentlemen," — 
nothing  more  would  come  forth,  till  stamp- 
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ing  on  the  floor,  he  made  shift  to  sputter 
out,  "  You  are  all  d — n'd  fools,"  and  pre- 
cipitately left  the  house.  "  It  certainly  is  a 
great  loss  to  society,"  observed  Punwell, 
sarcastically,  "  that  Mr.  Blotherum  is  so 
irritable.  He  has,  I  dare  say,  a  wonder- 
ful flow  of  ideas,  if  he  could  but  give  them 
utterance,"  "  True,"  rejoined  Hard- 
word,  "  his  conceptions  are  at  times  high- 
ly JelicitouSj  and  when  cool,  his  arguments 
are  rather  convincing  :  but  irritation  of 
mind,  to  which  he  is  a  martyr,  causes  a 
degree  of  obmutescence,  painful  to  himself 
and  exacerbating  to  his  friends." 

I  had  been  so  completely  amused  with 
the  eccentricities  of  the  Conjuror's  club, 
that  the  purpose  of  my  coming  had  quite 
escaped  my  memory  ;  indeed,  the  evening 
was  too  far  advanced  for  sober  reflection, 
and  on  a  subject,  to  me,  of  importance, 
where  calm  judgment  and  sound  reason- 
ing were  required,  I  conceived  a  post- 
ponement was  desirable,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose had  decided  to  call  my  friend  out  of 
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the  room,  when  my  attention  was  again 
roused  by  a  question  from  Punwell,  which 
promised  further  entertainment.  "Pray, 
Mr.  Munchausen, "  said  he,  passing  an 
arch  look  round  the  company,  "  amidst 
your  Voluminous  reading,  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  brute  creation,  did  you  ever 
dip  into  the  natural  history  of  the  bat  ?" 

"  The  bat,  si-r,"  replied  the  other, 
"to  be  sure  I  have,  si-r.  It  is  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  creation  between  the  bird  and 
the  beast,  and  differs  from  variation  of 
climate  more  than  any  other  animal,  si-r. 
In  America  it  exceeds  a  pigeon  in  size* 
and  in  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands  it  is 
said  to  be  as  large  as  a  goose,  sW,  and 
dangerous,  very  dangerous,  si-r,  carrying 
infants  away  by  force,  even  from  the  wo- 
ilier*s  breast!" 

"Indeed! "  said  Punw'ell,  without  ap- 
pearing to  doubt  his  veracity,  "  in  this 
country  I  have  seen  them  nearly  as  large 
as  a  mouse  /  and  orice  witnessed  a  severe 
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contest  between  one  of  them  and  a  parti- 
cular- -gemis  of  the  bug  tribe/' 

"  What*  sir I"  roared  out  Munchausen, 
"  the  bug !  A  'small  creature— an  insect ! 
— »*io  contest  at  all,  si-r.' ' 

"  Oh  !  sir,V  relied  his  adversary,  "this 
was  a  most  astonishing  animal,,  nearly,  as 
la'rge  as  a  wall/nit*  The  battle  was  long 
and  severe;  but  at  length  the  bug,:  from 
superior  strength,  drove  his  proboscis  into 
the  ear  of  tfie.bat,  which  produced  im- 
mediate death." 

.•^Astonishing!"  replied  he,  "  It  may 
be  true  for  all  ;that,  si-r  \.  but  I'll  ex* 
amine-Linnfasus,  si-r,,  and  Burlbn,  on  tlie 
subject*  and  doubtless  shall  learn  some- 
thing of .  this  amazing  creature.  JPray, 
how  is  it  classed,  si-r  ? — under  what  mark 
of  dib  anction  is  it  known  ?**  "  Why,  sir," 
replied  Punwell.  *'BmTon  gives  it  several 
distinct  titles,  as  the  bug  of  bugs—  the 
buggy-bo,  &c. ;  but  Linnaeus  is'  more  de- 
cided, and  tells  us  it  is  of  the  same  genus* 
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and  classed  with  thfe  tribe  of  the  hum- 
bugs! " 

The  last;  word  was  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  whole  company  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  I 
heartily  joined  ;  for  a  neater  piece  of 
raillery,  or  a  rebuke  more  deservedly  ap- 
plied, never  came  under  my  observation. 
Munchausen  was  mortified  in  proportion 
as  he  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history ;  for  his  veracity  upon  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  had  been  too  often  dis- 
puted, to  be  either  new,  or  very  nicely 
felt :  but  ridicule  inflicts  a  wound  few 
people  have  philosophy  enough  to  bear. 
Munchausen  was  not  one  of  the  few,  and 
the  humbug  was  returned  by  a  tumbler  of 
negus,  aimed  with  nice  discrimination  at 
the  head  of  Punwell.  The  candles  stood 
in  an  horizontal  line  between  the  adver- 
saries, and  not  able  to  withstand  the  ex- 
tinguishing properties  of  the  opposing  li- 
quid, were  fairly  quenched  ere  the  vinous 
beverage  reached  its  destination. 
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Punwell  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing favors  of  this  kind  quietly.  A  blow, 
meant  for  Munchausen,  found  its  way  in 
the  dark,  to  the  no  less  fat  chops  of  Swab- 
son,  who,  thus  unexpectedly  attacked, 
roared  out,  "  Vat  is  dat  for  ?  "  But  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
the  far  corner  of  the  room ;  and  in  his 
hasty  and  unseemly  flight  upset  both 
friends  and  foes. 

The  uproar  of  the  sprawling  crew  soon 
brought  the  waiter  with  a  light,  when  I 
perceived  two  medical  gentlemen  seated 
at  some  distauce  from  the  immediate 
scene  of  action,  who  wisely  keeping  pos- 
session of  their  chairs,  escaped  the  disas- 
ters too  visible  amongst  the  rest. 

Swabson,  whose  nasal  organ  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  misguided  fist  of  his 
opponent,  being,  with  some  difficulty, 
placed  on  a  chair,  began  to  feel  his  lace- 
rated proboscis,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  copiously  j  at  the  same  time  ex- 


claiming, '"  dat  lie  was  sure  de  bone  was 
broke."  This  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon,  who,  till  the  fracture  was  pro- 
nounced, .  remained  supine  ;  but  finding 
something  was  likely  to  accrue  in  the  way 
of  business,  pulled  6ff  his  gloves,  and  dis- 
played a  pair  of  milk  white  hands,  meant 
doubtless  to  signify  wonderful  attention 
to  the  delicacy  of  operation.  After  tra- 
velling a  considerable  time  over  the  vast 
surface  of  the  German's  countenance,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  offended  feature*  and  pul- 
led it  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  force 
that  the  afflicted  patient  roared  with  pain ; 
at  length,  taking  out  his  instruments,  he 
recommended  immediate  amputation. — 
"  Vat  1"  exclaimed  Swabson,  rising  from 
his  chair,  "  cut  off  my  nose  1  I  vill  be 
hanged  if  you  do." 

.  This  hasty  and  premature  advice  awa- 
kened the  attention  of  the  physician-, 
whose  round,,  good-natured,  face  indica- 
ted kindness  and  benevolence.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  groaning  foreigner,  and  in 

c3 
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a  more  gentle  manner,  though  without 
laying  aside  his  segar,  examined  the  part, 
and  declared  amputation  unnecessary. — 
"  Retire  home,  Mr.  Swabson,"  contiuued 
he,  "  and  with  the  assistance  of  digitalis 
to  prevent  fever,  and  elixir  paregoric  to 
procure  rest,  in  the  morning  you  will  find 
all  comfortable" 

"The  sight  of  a  doctor  is  sometimes 
better  than  physic."  This  adage  was  never 
more  strongly  verified  than  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  the  cheerful  voice  and  plea- 
sant countenance  of  the  last  speaker  in- 
spired the  remainder  of  the  party.  Mun- 
chausen  had  vanished  during  the  confu- 
sion, whilst  Hardword  and  the  French 
teacher,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
affray>  had  taken  refuge  under  a  large 
dining  table ;  hearing  matters  take  an 
amicable  turn,  began  slowly  to  emerge. 
"  Is  there  a  cessation  of  hostilities?'*  said 
the  former,  "Monsieur  and  I  have  lain 
perdue  in  hopes  of  making  a  felicitous  re- 
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treat ;  but  since  a  flag  of  truce  has  been 
exchanged,  we  may  venture  to  remain." 

"  Vat  is  all  dis  ?"  cried  monsieur,  be- 
coming couragious  as  danger  decreased, 
"  by  Gar  I  voud  tnp  horse  any  man  dat 
did  break  a  my  nose !" 

"  Is  it  to  be  endured,"  continued  Hard- 
word,  "  that  gentlemen  cannot  come  into 
company,  but  this  Cacoethes  Loquendi 
must  lead  to  hostilities  ?  But  friend  Pun- 
well  will  be  aut  Ceasar  aut  nullus."  "  Not 
exactly,"  replied  Punwell,  "  but  it  is  be- 
yond endurance  that  a  man  cannot  take 
his  glass  without  paying  through  the  nose 
for  it." 

Hard  word  now  observed  that  the  late 
engagement  had  produced  a  strong  sti- 
mulus to  mastication,  and  calling  the  wai- 
ter, enquired  the  lowest  price  of  a  Welch 
rabbit  ? 

Feeling  disposed  to  follow  this  example, 
I  adjourned  to  my  temporary  quarters, 
and  indulged  in  a  rabbit  and  a  pint  of 
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porter ;  to  which  I  might  add,  if  I  were 
not  afraid  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
Hard  word,  a  glass  of  grog  and  a  pipe. 

I  was  beginning  to  despair  of  sound 
and  impartial  advice,  when  it  struck  me 
that  an  able  and  sincere  opinion  must  re- 
sult from  applying  to  men  of  sound  worth, 
sterling  ability,  and  tried  integrity.  The 
foremost  of  this  class  in  Lancashire,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  county,  appeared 
to  me  in  the  person  of  Mr.  lioscoe.  Jt 
is  strange  this  should  never  have  occurred 
before,  but  better  late  than  never;  so 
away  I  posted  towards  the  dwelling  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  when  I  was  prer 
verited  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Pun- 
well  and  his. friend  Freeman.  Punwell  I 
knew  from  many  years  experience,  pos- 
sessed a  very  superior  understanding, 
though  tinctured  with  strong  eccentri- 
cities;  but  his  heart  had  no  drawback; 
that  was  charitable,  humane,  generous, 
aud  sincere.  Freeman  was  rather  a  new 
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acquaintance,  but  his  literary  talents  were 
publicly  and  generally  acknowledged. 

The  evening  was  fast  closing,  and  the 
street  an  improper  place  for  conversation 
such  as  I  sought;  we  therefore  adjourned, 
to  a  tavern,  and  I  consoled  myself  for  my 
former  disappointments,  in  having  found 
at  last  two  characters  on  whose  judgment 
I  could  rely. 

The  tavern  happened  to  be  crowded  in 
every  part ;  but  there  was  a  large  Club 
room  above  stairs,  into  which  as  stran- 
gers we  were  admitted  by  leave  of  the 
president,  who  rose  at  our  entrance,  and 
begged  we  would  be  seated.  "  There 
are  no  members  to  be  made  this  night," . 
he  observed,  "on  account  of  the  great 
news,  but  I  suppose,  Gentlemen,  you  are 
jannock"*  Then  by  way  of  toast  he 
roared  out  "Church  and  King,  and  down 

*  A  sort  of  bread  peculiar  to  Lancashire.  Like- 
wise a  cant  term,  signifying  staunch,  true,  firm  to 
any  cause. 
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with  the  rump,"  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally swallowed  by  the  whole  club. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  seclude  our- 
selves  without  giving  general  offence, 
I  whispered  a  wish  to  retire,  and  seek  a 
less  frequented  tavern;  but  Punwell,  who 
enjoyed  a  frolic,  and  anticipated  half  an 
hour's  amusement  from  the  company  into 
which  we  had  been  unexpectedly  thrown, 
seating  himself,  we,  of  course,  followed 
his  example.  The  above  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional sentiment  was  succeeded  by  an 
awkward  pause — an  uncomfortable  si- 
lence, which  frequently  takes  place  on  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  ;  and  which  we,  as 
the  cause,  were  in  duty  bound  to  dispel. 
By  way  of  breaking  the  ice,  I  asked  my 
right-hand  neighbour  the  name  of  this 
enlightened  society.  "  Sir,"  replied  he, 
"  we  are  called  the  Shakenbrain  Society, 
the  most  loyalest  club  in  the  known  world. 
Those  two  lusty  gentlemen  you  see  seated 
by  the  president,  Colonel  Corduroy  and 
Major  Thickset,  are  come  over  as  dele- 
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gates  from  the  Manchester  Shakenbrains, 
to  invite  our  Chairman  to  a  Church  and 
King5  dinner.  They  are  nice  men  I  pro- 
mise you ;  none  of  your  grumblers — no 
flinchers  at  the  bottle- — hearty  cocks 
sound  and  true— that's  your  sort!" 

The  President  now  stood  up,  "Gentle* 
men,  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  that  I  call  a 
nailer.  May  the  devil  ride  rough-shod 
over  Boney  and  all  the  French  nation!" 
This  benevolent  sentiment  was  drank 
with  three  times  three.  The  worthy  Man* 
Chester  Delegates  was  next  given  ;  whert 
Major  Thickset  rose,  laid  down  his  pipe, 
discharged  a  quantity  of  saliva,  with  a 
loud  spirt  under  the  table,  and  prepared 
for  a  speech,  which  with  various  repeti- 
tions and  contortions  both  of  face  and 
limbs,  ran  thus  :  "  Mester  President,  I 
should  not  have  gotten  upon  my  legs  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have 
done  us  in  drinking  our  healths,  but  to 
oblige  my  friend  and  commanding  officer, 
the  Colonel;  but  he  made  me  promise  to 


be  spokesman,  because,  he  said,  I  could 
hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  better  nor  he 
could.  I  durtnot  pretend  Mester  Presi- 
dent, to  be  gifted  with  the  Gob,  as  we 
say'n  in  Manchester,  but  then  I  have  it 
here,"'  laying  his  hand  upon  his  right 
breast,  "and  am  always  ready  to  take 
advice  from  higher  larn'd  folk,  and  hear 
reason  from  those  who  know  what's  what, 
better  nor  I  pretend  to  do.  When' I- was 
i'  th*  jury  box  at  Lancaster  sizes,  a  ques- 
tion was  put  to  me  about  hanging  a ,mon, 
but  I  told  'cm  plump  and  plain,  I  was  not 
qualified  to  judge,  and  I'd  be  ruled  by  the 
company  ;  and  that's  what  I  call  doing  a 
a  thing  modestly,  and  not  meddling  witli 
matters  one  does  not  understand,  like 
these  jacobins  and  be  d—ned  to  'em, 
with  their  reforms  and  universal  suffer- 
juigs  as  they  call  it.  Let  every  mon  carry 
his  own  piece  ivlioam,  and  I  warrant  me 

he'll  have  enough  to  do,  as  Lord  G 

de  W said  at  the  last  Church  and 

King  dinner,  let  every  mon  said  he  begin 
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by  reforming  himself.  I  hope,  gentle- 
folks, you'll  excuse  my  making  but  a  short 
speech.  I'm  a  bit  plashed,  and  I  know 
it.  I've  seen  th*  bottom  of  two  bottles, 
in  drinking  success  to  th'  Russians,  and 
I'll  join  onny  mon  at  another,  i*  th'  same 
hearty  cause,  and  that's  what  I  call 
jannock,  Mr.  President." 

This  brilliant  and  sublime  effusion  was 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded ;  for  it 
breathed  sentiments  exactly  congenial  to 
the  society ;  and  the  language  was  plain 
and  comprehensive  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city. The  next  toast  was  "  to  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  William  Pitt,"  with  the 
applause  it  always  meets  with  from  loyal 
subjects.  After  the  shouting,  roaring, 
stamping,  and  thumping  had  subsided,  a 
person  in  an  advanced  state  of  intoxica- 
tion roared  out,  "  Come,  I'll  give  you  a 
volunteer,  here's  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Fox."  /The  hateful  name  was  no  sooner 
uttered,  than  "  Turn  him  out!  turn  him 
out  !"fesounded  from  every  quarter  j  but 


the  president,  more  moderate  than  the  rest, 
observed,  that  as  thegentleman  had  drank 
Pitt  so  loyally,  he  would  protect  him,  on 
condition  that  he  recalled  his  words, 
and  gave  some  other  toast.  "  Very 
well/'  replied  the  other,  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  "  since  you  wo'nt  have  Fox,  I'll 
give  you  Pitt  again  ;" — and  that  moment 
discharged  the  contents  of  his  stomach 
on  the  table. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
arising  from  this  ill-timed  accident,  my 
friends  talked  of  a  removal ;  but  could 
not  immediately  decide  to  what  quarter 
we  should  steer  our  course.  I  mentioned 
the  York,  but  that  was  overruled,  as  be- 
ing too  distant:  "  The  King's  Head," 
said  Punwell,  "  is  close  by ;  there  we 
shall  be  sure  to  find  an  empty  room." 
To  this  Freeman  replied,  "  Yes,  let  us 
remove — the  King's  Head  shall  settle  our 
business — any  change  must  be  for  the 
better."  Tlie  president  passing  at  that 
moment,  and  partially  overhearing  Free- 


man's  speech,  stopped  short,  and  with  a 
ghastly  look,  roared  out  "  Remove  the 
king's  head !  —  Gentlemen  —  Colonel — 
Major ! — we  have  got  a  set  of  d — d  rebel- 
lious jacobins  amongst  us,  and  nothing 
less  will  serve  their  turn  than  the  head  of 
6ur  dear  good  king." 

The  Manchester  delegates,  foaming 
with  loyalty,  joined  the  outcry  against 
us  ;  and  orator  Thickset,  with  a  sly  look, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I'm  the  lad  for 
catching  'em,"  exclaimed,  "  The  case, 
mester  president,  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
o'  my  face.  We  are  famons  at  Manches- 
ter for  smelling  out  plots ;  because  why? 
Tuck'emup,  our  jacobin  setter,  is  as  sharp 
as  mustard;  he's  the  rtton  for  a  'size  trial — 
he  lumps  *em — off  they  go,  right  or  wrong. 
Which,  you  know,  is  doing  no  more  nor 
his  duty ;  For  though  they  are  proved  in- 
nocent, they  might  have  been  guilty,  and 
its  best,  in  these  parlous  times,  to  play  a 
sure  card.  I  wish  they'd  had  him  at  Hud- 

dersfield  t'other  day,  when  that  owd  ja- 
D  2 
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cobinical  major  was  there !  He'd  ha* 
lump'd  'em  all  off  to  York  castle.  Oh ! 
there's  nothing  like  a  good  'size  trial  to 
bring  folk  to  their  senses." 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  edge  in  a 
word,  Freeman  endeavoured  to  elucidate 
in  the  following  manner — "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
fallen  into  a  trifling  mistake/'  "  Oh  nol 
no  mistake  at  all.  Did  you  not  say  you'd 
remove  the  king's  head,  and  that  any 
change  must  b,e  for  the  better  ?"  "  Why 
yes,  sir  :  but  you  labour  under  a  miscon- 
ception." Misconception  !  don't  talk  to 
me,  sir — don't  talk  to  me.  Your  shuffling 
and  cutting  won't  do. 

Punwell  now  rose,  and  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  insisted  upon  explaining 
what  appeared  suspicious.  The  chairman 
bowing* assent,  he  continued:  "  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  feel  all  due  respect  for  your  ex- 
alted situation  and  splendid  talents !  the 
honor  you  enjoy  in  presiding  over  this 
numerous  and  loyal  body,  scarcely  ex^ 
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cites  my  wonder,  when  I  behold  your 
dignified  manner,  and  very  proper  con- 
duct in  the  chair.     ("Applause.)    The 
Society  of  the   Shakenbrains,  sir,  ranks 
amongst  its  members,  not  only  the  body 
corporate,    and    the    representatives    of 
this  opulent  borough,   but  many  other 
names  who  hold  seats  in  the  honorable 
house  ;  and  I  am  led  to  reverence  you  as 
head  of  a  community  which  has  long  flou- 
rished in  this  kingdom,  and  spread  its  in- 
fluence to  regions  the  most  remote,  f  Ap- 
plause. J    Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  aware^ 
to  the  full  extent,  of  our  obligations  to 
your  society ;  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent.     To   the   Shaken- 
brains  we  are  indebted  for  this  just,  ne+ 
cessary,  glorious,  and  successful  war.    To 
the  Shakenbrains  we  owe  the  unspeakable 
convenience  arising  from  the  circulation 
of  paper  ;  it  is  lighter  and  more  portable 
than  gold :  besides,  bank-notes  set  coiners 
and  clippers  at  defiance,  and  thereby  we 
have  a  right  to  conclude  that  many  of  his 


majesty's  liege  subjects  are  saved  from 
the  gallows :  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
expence  incurred  by.  the  importation  of 
bullion — this  is  now  saved,  for  a  million 
of  money  may  be  made  out  of  an  old  shirt. 
The  national  debt,  too,  which  the  disaf- 
fected are  prone  to  disparage,  the  more 
enlightened  financiers  of  the  present  day 
have  proved  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  fe- 
licities ;  and  this,  I  am  proud  to  say,  ori- 
ginated with  the  Shakenbrains.  In  short, 
were  I  to  enumerate  the  blessings  this 
country  has  to  boast,  and  all  bestowed 
through  the  medium  of  your  learned 
body,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your 
precious  and  valuable  time;  suffice  it  to  say 
oh !  happy  and  loyal  Shakenbrains !  what 
have  you  not  done  for  the  good  of  your 
country.  (Reiterated  applause.)  With- 
out impeaching,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
your  accute  discernment,  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  observe  before  this  assem- 
blage of  talent  and  intelligencey  that  though 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  on  the 
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alert  in  the  detection  of  those,  who  by 
opposing  the  ministers,  shew  their  disaffec- 
tion to  our  glorious  constitution,  and 
for  the  more  easily  obtaining  information 
against  whom,  it  is  hoped  the  inquisition 
will  soon  be  established  in  this  country  ; 
( Applause. ) — yet,  Sir,  it  is  possible,  our 
best,  and  most  loyal  intentions  may  be 
frustrated,  by  mistakes  which  sometimes 
occur  when  least  expected;  as  a  proof  of 
this,  give  me  leave  to  relate  an  anecdote. 
"Not  long  ago,  a  report  spread  and 
easily  gained  credit,  that  a  Jacobinical 
meeting  would  take  place  on  a  barren 
moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 
town  in  this  county.  Each  loyal  breast 
kindled  with  glorious  ardour,  the  drums 
beat,  the  volunteers  obeyed  the  signal, 
and  colonels  and  captains  flourished  their 
broad  swords,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  lau- 
rels from  the  well  fought  field.  The 
morning  was  foggy,  and  objects  at  a 
distance  scarcely  discernable.  After 
marching  nearly  four  miles,  the  word 
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"halt!"  was  proclaimed,  and  every  soldier 
received  orders  to  fix  his  bayonet,  and  to 
march  on  in  silence,  for  the  enemies  fire- 
locks, they  said,  were  visible,  though 
through  the  mist  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  ju&t  idea  of  their  strength.  On 
they  marched  with  burning  zeal,  and 
when  the  charge  was  given,  each  man 

buried  his  bayonet  in in  what  think 

you  Mr.  President  ?  not  in  the  breast  of 
a  jacobin — not  in  the  breast  of  a  disloyal 
rebel — but  in  the  very  bowels  of  a  turf 
stack,  which  the  neighbouring  boors  had 
piled  up,  placing  a  stick  upon  the  top 
of  each,   to    identify   private   property. 
Now  here  Sir,  was  ah  unfortunate  mis- 
take,   and   yet    our  loyal  friends  were 
riot  to  blame ;  for  at  peep  of  day  the  co- 
lonel, major,    adjutant,   were    mounted 
on  as  good  looking  horses  as  ever  kept 
Manchester   market ,    and   in  token   of 
their    intended    prowess,    with    blazing 
broad   swords  cut  six,    as   they  passed 
trie   astonished   inhabitants   of   each  a- 
larmed    district.     But  now  Sir,   a  diffi- 
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culty  arose.  How  to  get  back  with  credit 
was  the  question?  The  loyal  inhabitants 
would  expect  a  decent  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded ;  besides  a  numerous  string 
of  prisoners,  or  there  would  be  no  shouting 
and  drinking.  A  stout  heart  sir,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  that  I  trust  none  of  our  friends 
lacked ;  but  a  good  head  is  sometimes 
equally  necessary.  It  so  happened,  that 
several  of  the  country  people  had  joined 
this  expedition,  not  as  licensed  destroyers, 
but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the 
extermination  of  the  jacobins.  But  as 
no  jacobins  appeared,  and  as  appearances 
must  be  kept  up  you  know,  what  did  the 
discreet  colonel  do,  but  seize  the  country- 
men who  had  accompanied  them,  with 
their  rusty  knives,  flails,  pitchforks,  &c. 
bind  them  together,  and  with  colours 
flying,  and  drums  beating,  led  them  back 
in  triumph  as  captived  prisoners,  and  re- 
entered  the  town  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions; singing  "See  the  conquering  hero 
comes.'*  What  became  of  the  poor  fel- 


lo\vs,  matters  little  ;  whether  they  were 
tried  at  Lancaster,  and  executed,  for  you 
know,  sir,  it  is  necessary  to  hang  some- 
body now  and  then,  or  whether  they  were 
only  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  is  quite 
immaterial ;  the  example  in  either  case, 
you  know  sir,  was  highly  necessary.  And 
now  I  mean  only  to  shew,  that  as  the  co- 
lonel in  this  instance  was  deceived,  so  it 
may  happen  that  you,  sir,  with  equally 
good  intentions,  may  fall  into  error,  and 
this  I  take  upon  me  say  is  the  fact. 
These  two  gentlemen  and  myself  have  a 
little  business  to  settle  at  the  king's  head, 
and  the  latter  words,  *  that  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better/  were  owing  to 
your  worthy  friend  discharging  his  sto- 
mach on  the  table.  Such  a  circumstance 
is  nothing  when  people  are  used  to  it ; 
but  unfortunately  my  companion  is  more 
delicate  than  wise,  and  more  irritable 
than  either.  That  I  may  trespass  no 
longer  upon  your  leisure,  I  take  my 
leave,  with  every  good  wish  for  the  peace, 
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harmony,  and  continuance  of  the  Sha- 
kenbrain  Society." 

The  shouts  and  applauses  put  Punwell, 
\vho  is  a  modest  man,  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  at  length  order  being  restored, 
the  president  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  our  being  good  men  and 
true  ;  whilst  the  Manchester  delegates  de-> 
clared  that  "  They  had  never  heard  so 

loyal  a  speech,    since  parson V 

sermon  at  th'  owd  church,  about  turning 
ploughshares  into  swords." 

"  Thank  you,  Punwell,"  said  Freeman, 
as  we  left  the  house,  "  for  giving  me  a 
delicate  stomach  ;  no  other  excuse  could 
have  been  decently  offered  for  the  offen- 
sive words.  How  the  stupid  blockheads 
applauded  what,  if  properly  understood, 
would  have  sent  you  headlong  down 
stairs!  and  probably  we  shoud  have  shared 
the  same  fate  for  only  being  in  your  com- 
pany. Do  you  know  that  cotton-headed 
colonel,  and  his  oratorical  friend,  major 
Thickset  ?"  "No,"  replied  Punwell,  and 


"  Yet  in  this  instance  'ignorance  is  bliss/ 
I  dare  say,  amongst  their  own  set,  they 
are  called  rational  creatures  j   strut  their 
hour  upon  change,  and  in  the  wheel  of 
commerce  form  a  principal  spoke." 

"  Pray,  my  good  friend,'*  said  I,  "  was 
the  story  related  in  your  ingenious  speech 
fact  or  fiction?'* 

"  A  mixture  of  both,'*  replied  he, 
"  and  the  easiness  with  which  the  Shaken* 
brains  were  duped,  convinces  me  more 
than  ever  that  rogues  and  fools  fill  up  two 
thirds  of  society ;  the  one  may  be  called 
the  spinal  marrow  of  corruption,  the  other, 
the  very  back-bone  of  stupidity." 

O  !  for  a  cottage  on  a  common  !'*  ex- 
claimed Freeman,  "  where,  with  my 
faithful  dog,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  I  might  congregate, 
rather  than  pass  my  few  hours  of  life  with 
the  off-scourings,  and  very  hog-wash  of 
humanity." 

We  now  entered  the  king's  head,  and 
round  a  good  fire,  began  the  subject  of 
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my  preface;  but  so  many  arguments  were 
adduced,  and  ably  supported,  pro  and 
con,  that  I  was  in  a  greater  perplexity 
than  ever;  and  on  my  pillow,  determined 
to  return  to  Parkgate,  and  lay  my  fruit- 
less enquiries,  and  the  various  scenes  they 
had  produced,  before  my  reader:  for 
mature  reflexion  convinced  me  that  I  had 
no  claim  upon  Mr.  Roscoe's  time  or  at- 
tention ;  and  that  troubling  him  about  a 
matter  utterly  unimportant  to  every  hu- 
man being  except  myself,  was  a  liberty 
no  sophistry  could  reconcile. 

As  I  was  leaving  town,  I  called  at 
the  shop  of  my  valuable  friend  Rush- 
ton,  the  bookseller ;  in  order  .to  inform 
him  of  the  little  success  my  endeavours 
had  produced.  He,  smiling,  replied, 
"  You  have  been  just  as  successful  as  I 
expected.  If  you  are  not  yet  sick  of 
opinion,  ask  it  of  those  who  dare  give  it 
honestly ;  and  do  not  apply  to  temporising 
drivellers  ;  men,  who  like  Polonius  in  the 
play,  will  say  a  whale,  a  camel,  an  eagle, 
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or  any  thing  you  please  ; — fellows,  who 
would  slip  through  a  shower  of  rain  with- 
out receiving  a  single  drop ; — whose  souls 
are  in  their  pockets ;  —  and,  provided 
their  own  pitiful  concerns  are  prosperous, 
care  not  if  their  neighbour,  their  country, 
the  world  were  annihilated.  Punwell  and 
Freemen,  are  people  of  a  different  stamp. 
Such  men  are  the  advanced  guard  of  hu- 
man nature.  Had  you  taken  either  of 
them  alone,  you  would  have  received 
the  best  advice,  delivered  with  candour 
and  sincerity;  but  fond  of  controversy, 
and  generally  agreeing  to  differ ;  in  the 
heat  of  argument  they  forgot  your  inter- 
est, as  they  would  their  own,  rather  than 
give  up  one  point  of  debate,  or  confess 
themselves  in  the  wrong.  As  I  told  you 
before,  if  your  book  has  merit,  it  needs  no 
preface,  if  none,  a  preface  wont  mend  it. 
I  travelled  with  your  hero,  Romney, 
through  the  three  former  volumes,  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  I  dare  say, 
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I  am  not  singular  in  wishing  for  a  conti- 
nuation." 

My  friend  Rushton  is  nearly  deprived 
of  one  of  nature's  greatest  blessings,  sight; 
but  providence  has  kindly  supplied  this 
deficiency,  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  finite 
beings.  Singular  in  his  opinions,  and  ex- 
emplary in  his  conduct,  he  has  maintained 
the  cause  of  freedom,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
tyranny,  and  boldly  advocated  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  overwhelmed  him 
with  opprobrium  and  insult.  As  a  poet, 
he  ranks  with  the  first.  To  promote  uni- 
versal philanthropy  and  benevolence, 
peace  and  constitutional  freedom  amongst 

the    human  race,  and    humanity   towards 

the  brute  creation  are  the  general  sub- 
jects of  his  muse,  and  every  line  is  a  letter 
to  the  heart,  sealed  by  sincerity,  and 
franked  by  truth.  To  sum  up  his  cha- 
racter in  one  short  sentence,  Rushton  is 
a  man,  "  who  dare  be  honest  in  the  worst 

of  times," 

E  2 


On  my  arrival  at  Parkgate,  my  gener- 
ous pointer  capered  about  my  heels,  as  I 
entered  the  door  of  my  plain,  but  peaceful 
dwelling;  my  domestic  cat  took  her  usual 
station  on  my  shoulder;  my  wife  turned  up 
her  round,  good  natured  face,  bestowing  a 
benediction  with  the  kiss  of  sincere  affec- 
tion, not  lessened  by  six  and  thirty  years 
acquaintance  j  her  aged  mother,  fast  ap- 
proaching her  eightieth  year,  shook  my 
hand,  whilst  the  tear  of  long  tried  friend- 
ship stood  in  her  eye;  in  short,  wife,  mo- 
ther, dog,  cat,  cow,  pig,  poultry,  all,  all 
were  glad  to  see  me,  and  a  few  hours  of 
domestic  bliss  made  ample  amends  for 
every  former  trouble. 

T  now  sp.t  fo  wnrlr  -with  rpdrwihled  ar- 
dour,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  hope 
that  the  additional  volumes  of  the  Itine- 
rant, would  be  published  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  one  evening,  by  way  of  relaxation 
from  study,  as  I  sat  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace,  in  the  chimney  corner  of  comfort, 
I  was  served  with  a  writ  at  the  suit  of 
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Mr. ,  manager  of  the thea- 
tre, for  twenty-five  pounds  arrears  of 
rent,  for  the  said  theatre,  incurred  some 
years  before;  indeed  so  long,  and  under 
such  oppressive  circumstances,  that  I 
was  fool  enough  to  conceive  the  natural 
energies  of  the  human  heart,  might,  per- 
chance, overcome  habit,  and  a  manager 
for  once  possess  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
Alas!  I  knew  "  little  of  Calista!"  This 
inflated  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  sat 
-supine  on  his  imaginary  throne,  whilst  I, 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  full-fed  servant  of 
the  Sheriff,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Chester  Castle ;  and  wife,  parent,  dog,  cat, 
cow,  pig,  poultry,  "  vanished,  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'*  and  all  were 
left  behind. 

Nurtured  within  the  walls  of  this  most 
ancient  city,  and  schooled  within  its 
cloisters,  for  forty  years  past  I  had  ap- 
proached its  venerable  towers  with  feel- 
ings, arising  from  early  prejudice,  of  u 
pleasing  kind  j  but  different,  far  different, 
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were  those  which  now  filled  my  throbbing 
breast ; — the  greetings  of  a  turnkey,  and 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  were  sad  substitutes 
for  the  cheering  hand  of  friendship,  and 
the  welcome  doors  of  hospitality. 

'Tis  said  that  *  liberty  to  an  English- 
man is  much  dearer  than  life.'  As  a 
theorist,  I  have  always  assented  to  this, 
but  now,  I  experimentally  know  it  to  be' 
a  fact.  Paint  to  thyself,  reader,  the  aw- 
ful change  a  few  hours  had  made  in  the 
feelings  of  a  mind,  tremblingly  alive  to. 
the  most  tender  sensibility  !  Think  on 
the  scene  I  had  left,  and  that  which 
now  presented  itself.  The^  locks  re- 
sounded— the  massy  iron  doors  creaked 
upon  their  hinges — whilst  with  much 
politeness,  perhaps  more  than  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  turnkeys,  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  large  stone  apartment,  in 
which  sat  seven  of  my  fellow  creatures  ; 
who,  like  myself,  were  confined  on  sus. 
picion  of  debt,  and  found  guilty  of  being 
poor.  "  Would  you  chuse  to  remain 
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in  this  wing  of  the  castle  ?"  said  the 
turnkey. 

"  Why  ?  where  is  the  difference  ?" 

"  The  opposite  wing,  sir,  is  appropri- 
ated to  poor  debtors.'* 

"  Poor  !  are  we  not  all  poor  ?  Pover- 
ty brings  us* here,  does  it  not?" 

"Generally,  sir.  But  on  the  other  side 
they  sleep  fourteen  in  a  room,  on  beds 
of  straw." 

"  Straw !  Great  God  !  to  what  am  I  re- 
served? Ah  !  fool !"  thought  I,  "  hadst 
thou  made  hay  when  the  sun  shone,  thou 
wouldst  not  now  have  been  brought  to 
straw !" 

Finding  I  paused,  "  You  are  to  under- 
stand," continued  the  man,  "  on  this 
side  those  dwell  who  chuse  to  have  a  se- 
parate apartment,  and  a  feather  bed ;  for 
which  they  pay  three  shillings  per  week." 

"  Reasonable  enough !  In  the  name 
of  all  that's  comfortable,  let  me  have  a 
feather  bed." 

J  was  now  left  to  introduce  myself  to 
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my  fellow  prisoners ;  and  to  endeavour 
to  extract  comfort  from  apparently,  the 
most  comfortless  situation  I  had  ever  yet 
been  placed  in.  However,  having  learnt 
something  of  the  world,  by  long,  and 
dear  bought  experience,  I  did  not  per- 
mit first  appearances  to  stamp  a  final  cha- 
racter, even  on  a  prison,  and  in  this  I 
was  right,  as  the  sequel  will  shew. 

I  can  compare  the  general  room,  with 
jsome  justice,  to  the  large,  poverty-struck 
kitchen  of  a  country  public  house  ;  not  a 
chair  to  be  seen,  nor  even  a  stool:  an  old 
crazy  dresser  held  a  few  culinary  utensils, 
of  a  wretched  description,  in  value  not 
worth  more  than  ten  shillings,  for  the 
use  of  which  the  debtors  demand  six 
shillings  and  four  pence  from  each  new 
comer,  under  the  title  of  garnish ;  by 
this  payment  he  obtains  the  use  of  a 
gridiron,  a  frying-pan,  a  kettle,  a  few 
odd  knives  and  forks,  some  broken  plates, 
cups,  and  saucers,  and  a  yellow  tea-pot, 
with  a  blue  cover :  but  these  were  better 
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than  nothing,  and  since  I  had  the  means 
of  making  tea,  I  cared  little  about  the 
equipage.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
this  mode  of  collecting  garnish,  as  they 
called  it,  was  an  imposition  practised  upon 
novices,  to  supply  the  more  veteran  pri- 
soners with  ale  and  tobacco. 

At  five  o'clock  the  turnkey  made  his 
appearance,  with  a  lantern,  and  a  large 
bunch  of  tremendous  keys ;  and  when, 
from  occular  demonstration,  he  found  all 
the  prisoners  safe  ;  the  heavy  door  was 
locked,  and  all  egress  and  regress  at  an 
end  for  that  night. 

Having  obtained  some  small  degree  of 
exhileration  from  my  favourite  beverage, 
tea,  I  promenaded  the  stone  habitation 
for  nearly  two  hours  ;  sometimes  ponder- 
ing upon  cause  and  effect ;  at  others,  lis- 
tening to  what  passed  at  the  fire  side ; 
where  the  merry  joke,  aided  by  ale  and 
tobacco,  seemed  to  say,  that  use  would 
reconcile  man  even  to  a  prison.  "  There's 
something  new  in  this,"  thinks  I  to  my- 
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self,  "  there's  variety  in  it ;  and  to  a  man 
who  studies  character,  and  endeavours  to 
paint  human  nature,  much  may  be  learnt 
even  here ;  but  the  mind  must  be  more 
composed  than  mine  is  at  this  moment, 
ere  it  can  profit  by  it.  The  stupendous 
walls — the  massy  iron  doors — the  grated 
windows,  and  those  placed  at  a  height 
inaccessable — all,  every  thing  I  look  at, 
reminds  me  of  a  bastile  ;  and  almost 
makes  me  ask  whether  I  am  not  a  crimi- 
nal, incarcerated  for  some  capital  of- 
fence ?" 

To  drive  away  reflection,  I  mended  my 
pace,  but  it  would  not  do ;  every  turn 
presented  objects  that  filled  me  with  the 
same  train  of  thought.  "  Now  am  I  in 
jail,"  said  I  mentally,  "  and  what  of 
that?  many  a  better  man  has  been  in 
the  same  situation,"  replied  consci- 
ence. "  True,"  rejoined  I,  "  many  a 
better  man  has  been  hanged,  but  that 
would  be  no  consolation  to  me  at  the 
gallows.  But  I  shall  soon  be  liberated  : 


when  Mr. finds  I  have  no  im- 
mediate means  of  paying  the  debt,  he 
will  accept  some  method  of  accommoda- 
tion."—So  said  equity.     "  Will  he?"  re- 
plied experience,   "  I  have  known  him 
five  and  twenty  years,  and  never  heard 
his  managerial  character  traduced  by  one 
generous  action.     Like  Shylock  in  the 
play,  '  A  pound  of  flesh  is  my  due,  and 
a  pound  of  flesh  1*11  have,   or  fie  upon 
your  laws."     "  He's  a  hard-hearted,  re- 
vengeful rascal !"  exclaimed  a  tall  man, 
who  officiated  as  servant,  for  which  each 
person  who  employed  him  paid  eighteen- 
pence  per  week.     For  be  it  known,  in 
this  place,  let }  our  circumstances  be  what 
they  may,  or  your  connexions  and  habits 
ever  so  respectable,  if  it  does  not  happen, 
and  it  is  possible,  that  there  are  no  debt- 
ors poor  enough  to  accept  the  office,  each 
individual  must  wait  upon  himself;  even 
were  he  dignified  with  a  title.     Sir  Dil- 
berry    Diddle   must   peel   potatoes — Sir 
Dilberry  Diddle  must  fry  the  chops  and 
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boil  the  kettle — Sir  Dilberry  must  make 

his  own  bed,  and  empty  his  wash 

hand  bason — nay,  even  make  the  fire  and 
scour  the  floor. 

"The  tall  man  is  right,"  though  I,  at- 
taching his  ejaculation  to  my  own  thoughts, 
"  he  is  hard-hearted."  My  attention  being 
thus  attracted  to  the  fire  side  conversation, 
I  gave  the  halt  to  my  quick  paces,  and 
enquired  of  whom  Harry  was  speaking? 
When  in  a  few  words  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  tale  of  distress  which  made  my 
own  troubles,  by  comparison,  appear  as 
nothing.      The  poor  fellow  had  served 
thirteen  years  as  serjeant  in  the  militia  ; 
but  at  length  procuring  his  discharge, 
retired  to  Stockport,  his  native  place,  and 
supported  a  wife  and  five  children  by 
weaving.     During  the  two  last  winters 
the  price  of  labour  had  so  much  decreas- 
ed in  value,  that  to  procure  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  he  incurred  a  debt  of  five 
pounds,  with  a  flour  dealer,  and  though 
he  had  traded  with  this  man  for  years> 
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and  honestly  paid  him  weekly;  the  wretch, 
deaf  to  humanity,   refused  to  take  the 
money  by  instalments,  although  a  rela- 
tion  offered   to  hecome  his   surety,  but 
put  him  in  the  Court  of  Requests.     By 
the   fiat    of   that    court,    he   was    sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  Chester  cas- 
tle, clearing  off  a  shilling  of  the  debt  every 
day  of  his  confinement,  and  his  wife  and 
children  deprived  of  every  aid,  were  con- 
signed to  the  workhouse.     Now  nothing 
but  malice  and  revenge  could  have  Actu- 
ated this  petty  tradesman;  for  the  debt 
ceased  the  moment  the  poor  man  was 
imprisoned ;    and  to  gratify  those  deadly 
passions,  he  tore  a  fellow  creature  from 
his  family,  to  live  fourteen  weeks  and 
two  days  upon  bread  and  water,  the  gaol 
allowance,  which  must  literally  have  been 
his  only  fare,  but  for  the  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  the  poorest  man 
in  the  prison,   and  consequently  waiting 
upon  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase 
his  services. 

F 


Harry's  unvarnished  tale  brought  me 
to  reflection.  Here  was  I,  in  deep  des- 
pondence, walking  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  and  thinking  myself  the  most 
unfortunate  of  beings;  when  in  a  moment 
my  career  was  stopped,  as  if  a  voice  had 
said,  "cease  thy  ungrateful  complaining! 
Have  I  notbroughtthee  through  difficulties 
innumerable,  and  canst  thou  so  soon  for- 
get? Art  thou  afflicted  more  than  others? 
Hear  this  man's  story  and  blush  at  thy  own 
folly!"  And  well  indeed  I  might.  An 
honest,  industrious,  labouring  man,  after 
serving  his  country,  retires  with  a  lauda- 
ble wish  to  maintain  his  wife  and  little 
ones  by  manual  labour;  but  the  war, 
having  nearly  ruined  trade  and  the  coun- 
try, this  poor  fellow,  and  thousands  more, 
are  driven  to  great  distress — some  to 
desperation. — A  small  debt  is  incurred, 
and  a  Badger,  with  feelings  that  would 
have  disgnced  a  bear,  throws  him  into 
jail,  and  his  wife  and  children  on  the 
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parish.  This  lesson  brought  conviction 
to  my  mind,  that  however  hard  I  might 
consider  my  fate,  this  poor  man's  was 
still  harder.  I  had  not  served  my  coun- 
try ! — my  wife  was  not  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity ! — I  had  no  little  ones  to  cry  for 
bread ! — I  had  no  Badger  to  deal  with ! 
but  a  beast  of  prey,  prowling  in  the  more 
refined  scenes  of  cruelty,  had  caught  me 
in  his  toils,  and  grinned  with  ghastly  sa- 
vageness  at  my  destruction. 

The  bell  tolled  nine  ;  and  the  turnkey, 
now  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  made 
his  second  and  final  appearance  for  that 
night.  Like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  each 
crept  to  his  hole.  Mine  was  situated  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lobby,  twenty  yards 
in  length,  guarded  at  the  entrance  by  a 
heavy  grated  door,  another  of  solid  iron 
closed  my  cell,  and  made  security  doubly 
secure.  The  apartment  was  a  bed  cham- 
ber in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  for 
neither  chair,  stool,  nor  table  was  allowed. 
To  Increase  my  misery,  all  the  rooms 
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where  a  fire  could  be  made  were  occupied; 
and  the  death-like  coldness  of  a  vaulted 
cell,  where  no  material  but  stone  met  the 
touch,  threw  such  a  chilliness  over  my 
frame,  on  the  coldest  night  I  ever  remem- 
ber, that  I  threw  myself,  dressed  as  I 
was,  under  the  thinly  spread  cloaths,  and 
said  to  myself,  "  if  I  rise  in  the  morning 
with  the  use  of  my  limbs,  it  will  be  a  bles- 
sing I  do  hot  expect." 

What  a  change  will  not  a  few  hours 
make  in  the  fluctuating  affairs  of  poor 
short  sighted  mortals!  Last  night  I  en- 
joyed every  comfort  I  could  wish,  to- 
night they  are  fled,  and  so  extreme  is  the 
reverse,  that  all  my  hopes  centre  in  not 
being  a  cripple  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 

It  seems  as  if  in  the  conduct  of  this  place, 
by  abridging  almost  every  comfort,  and 
necessary  article  of  furniture,  it  was  meant 
to  render  misery  more  miserable.  Why 
not  have  fire  places  in  each  apartment? 
Why  not  necessary  furniture  and  culinary 
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utensils?  But  no — these  are  indulgen- 
cies  a  poor  prisoner  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  if  habit  has  rendered  them 
necessary,  they  may  be  bought  or  hired. 
Coals  too,  are  to  be  purchased,  or  there 
will  be  no  fire;  a  stick,  if  you  are  happy 
enough  to  bring  one,  supplies  the  place  of 
a  poker,  and  three  or  four  bricks  become 
an  apology  for  a  fender.  Is  then  misfor- 
tune a  crime,  that  punishment  should  be 
added  to  imprisonment?  For  surely  pri- 
vations like  these  are  punishments,  and 
to  a  person  of  decent  habits  very  severe 
ones. 

In  fact,  the  situation  of  a  person  con- 
fined  for  debt,  without  money,  is  worse 
than  the  men  confined  for  felony  or  mur- 
der; for  such,  there  is  a  small  provision, 
not  to  mention  coals ;  but  the  only  suste- 
nance, allowed  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
is  bread  and  water.  Having  thus  stated 
the  unpleasant  part  of  this  prison,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  all  I  can  in  its  favor.  The 

Governor  of  Chester   Castle,  is  a  rara 
r  3 
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avis  in  the  history  of  goal  keepers  ;  for 
though  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude, 
and  indeed  is  generally  the  case,  that  the 
mind,  when  habituated  to  scenes  of  misery 
and  distress,  becomes  seared  and  harden- 
ed— the  ear  deaf  to  complaint — and  the 
hand  slow  to  redress — yet  be  it  known,  to 
the  praise  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  may  it 
prove  a  lesson  to  the  hard-hearted  part 
of  his  fraternity,  that  his  conduct  is  an 
exact  contradiction  to  this  general  rule. 
To  every  feeling  of  humanity  lie  is  trem- 
blingly alive — the  oppressed  never  appeal 
to  him  in  vain — his  ear  is  the  passage  to  his 
heart--— and  his  hand  obeys  its  dictates,  by 
administering  every  comfort,  and  indeed 
more  than  the  rules  of  the  prison  allow; 
and  whatsoever  privations  the  debtors  are 
doomed  to  undergo,  such  arc  the  regula- 
tions,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do. 

Like  master,  like  man.  The  turnkey 
— miserable  office !  possesses  a  suavity  of 
manners  far  above  his  situation,  and  such 
as  one  would  not  expect  from  a  person, 


long  used  to  the  clank  of  fetters,  and  the 
locking  up  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  des- 
ponding criminal,  counts  the  melancholy 
minutes  that  fill  up  the  space  previous  to 
execution. 

Having  thus  stated  a  few  facts,  I  shall 
return  to  my  stone  chamber,  and  the 
miseries  which  attended  it. 

I  did  not  pass  a  sleepless  night,  al- 
though, having  no  curtains,  the  intense 
cold  attacked  my  face  like  pins  and 
needles ;  and  a  noise,  (for  all  the  roofs 
being  of  arched  stone,  convey  sounds 
quick  upon  the  ear  of  the  most  remote) 
as  if  from  persons  cleaning ;  with  ever 
and  anon,  the  bang  of  an  iron  door  be- 
low, gave  me  an  idea  that  when  the  pri- 
soners were  in  bed,  the  servants  came  to 
scrub  the  floors,  &c.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  ;  for  I  learnt  from  the  turn- 
key, that  after  nine  o'clock  he  comes  no 
more,  and  no  person  living  could  gain 
entrance  without  his  knowledge.  At  half 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  though  scarcely 
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light,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  eacli 
person  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
I  rose,  shook  myself,  stretched  out  my 
limbs,  and  fervently  thanked  God  that 
they  were  still  vigorous  and  elastic.  After 
the  salutations  of  the  morning,  the  party 
colored  tea  pot,  and  delf  appendages 
were  again  brought  forward,  and  never 
did  I  eat  a  heartier  breakfast.  Between  the 
two  wings  of  the  castle  appropriated  for 
debtors,  is  a  handsome  court,  neatly  laid 
out  as  a  flower  garden,  which  affords  a 
pleasant  walk  to  those  who  have  not  the 
choice  of  any  other.  In  this  place  I  paced 
many  a  mile,  sometimes  stopping  to  listen 
— not  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  lark,  the 
linnet,  or  the  blackbird,  but  to  the  clank- 
ing of  fetters  from  the  wards  below; 
whilst  looking  around,  and  admiring  the 
extent,  strength,  and  beauties  of  my  cage, 
I  exclaimed,  How  stupendous!  how  mag- 
nificent! how  grand  this  pile  appears  at  a 
distance! — but  alas!  the  cry  of  those  im- 
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mured  within  its  walls,  is  like  Stern's 
Starling,  "I  can't  get  out!" 

The  circumstance  of  a  public  character 
being  confined  in  the  castle  for  debt, 
could  not  long  be  concealed  ;  nor  did  I 
wish  it.  The  only  means  of  emancipa- 
tion I  knew  must  arise  from  friendship, 
and  secresy  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  it. 
The  newspapers  feelingly  reported  the 
event,  and  many  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
with  some  new  ones,  flocked  down  to  see 
me.  Amongst  the  latter,  a  gentleman 
whose  fortune,  connexions,  family,,  and 
professional  celebrity  place  him  high  in 
public  estimation,  called  at  the  castle  on 
hearing  of  my  disaster  ;  and  offered  his 
services  with  that  pleasant  ease  which 
stamps  the  gentleman,  and  takes  from  the 
obliged  party  all  painful  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. Doctor  F- C has  a  mode, 

a  manner  of  bestowing  kindness,  even 
superior  to  the  action  itself;  a  mode  and 
manner  rarely  understood,  and  still  more 
rarely  practised.  Were  I  to  indulge  the 
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feelings  of  my  heart,  and  say  all  I  think 
of  this  truly  exalted  character,  it  would 
rather  offend  than  please  ;  inasmuch  as 
real  benevolence  seeks  not  public  ap- 
plause, but  finds  its  highest  gratification 
in  self-approval. 

Would  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
to  paint  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  all  my 
Chester  friends  !  They  came — they  sent 
—they  spoke  the  words  of  sympathy ; 
but  my  old  schoolmaster,  the  Rev« 

T C ,  came  not — neither  did  he 

send.  The  son  of  his  old  friend  was  in 
prison,  and  an  opportunity  offered  where- 
by he  might  make  some  return  for  for- 
mer favours — but  no!  age  had  blunted 
the  edge  of  memory,  and  avarice  sealed 
up  the  avenues  to  his  heart.  Not  so  with 
all  that  wear  black.  The  Rev.  Mr. 

L s,  a  dissenting  minister,  of  no 

mean  celebrity  in  the  preaching  world  ; 
and  who  practises  that  benevolence  and 
charity  he  publicly  recommends;  thought 
it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  cloth  to 
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visit  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  one  who 
stood  in  need  of,  and,  I  hope  the  good 
Samaritan  thought, — merited  consolation. 
Happy  effects  of  true  Christian  princi- 
ples !  Would  they  were  more  generally 
acted  upon ! 

To  mention  more  names,  unless  I 
could  include  all  my  benefactors,  and/that 
would  spin  my  narrative  to  a  tiresome 
length,  would  shew  an  undue  partiality  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  avoid  referring  to  one 
more;  whose  humble  station,  confined 
means,  and  numerous  claims  upon  his  in- 
dustry— claims  of  a  near  and  tender  kind, 
gave  his  attentions  to  me  a  value  incal- 
culable ;  did  honor  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man  ;  and  reflect  credit  on  the  methodist 
persuasion,  of  which  he  is  a  meek  and 
sincere  disciple.  Early  in  life,  Hankey 
the  hair  dresser,  for  of  that  worthy  man 
I  speak;  possessing  a  lively  disposition, 
an  excellent  voice,  an  open  heart,  and 
convivial  propensities,  nearly  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  charms  of  society.  His 
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hours  were  late,  his  business  neglect- 
ed, his  health  impaired,  and  doubtless 
his  encreasing  family  would  soon  have 
felt  the  effects  of  a  broken  constitution, 
and  embarrassed  circumstances ;  but  pos- 
sessing a  heart  susceptible  of  acute  feel- 
ing, the  death  of  a  favorite  child  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind;  under  that 
impression,  he  attended  by  chance  the 
preaching  of  the  methodists,  became  a 
convert,  and  from  that  mo*ment  to  the 
present,  involving  many  years,  a  more 
loving  husband,  affectionate  father,  sin- 
cere friend,  and  industrious  and  moral 
character  does  not  exist.  His  shop  and 
fire  side  now  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time, 
save  that  spent  in  devotion;  his  cus- 
tomers and  his  family  are  his  only  compa- 
nions, and  to  the  calls  of  humanity  his 
mite  is  never  wanting. 

"And  is  all  this  praise  bestowed  upon 
a  maker  of  wigs/"'  methinks  I  hear  my 
high  minded  readers  exclaim, "Eulogiums 
on  so  obscure  an  individual "  It  is 
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my  wish  to  point  out  merit,  however  ob-. 
scure,  and  to  value  it  wherever  found. 
Those  silly  notions,  .entertained  by  weak 
minds,  that  rank  and  riches  add  lustre  to 
virtue,  I  pronounce  fallacious ;  virtue  may 
add  lustre  to  the  rich  and  the  titled,  but 
can  derive  none,  and  many  a  worldly 
prosperous  man  in  this  ancient  city,  may 
blush  to  see  himself  out  done  in  charity, 
philanthropy,  and  benevolence,  by  poor 
Harikey  tine  barber. 

The  succeeding  day  passed  oil  as  plea- 
santly,  as  the  administering  comforts  of 
friendship  could  make  it,  and  at  nine 
o'clock,  we  were  as  usual  locked  in  our 
stone  chambers.  The  night  was  equally 
cold,  and  again  I  slept  in  my  cloaths; 
but  at  three  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by 
a  violent  blow,  apparently  on  the  iron 
door  of  my  cell:  ere  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  the  cause,  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced, only  louder  than  before,  and  re- 
sounded through  the  arched  gallery  like 
the  explosion  of  a  gun.  "'Tis  very 
G 


odd,"  thought  I,  as  I  turned  upon  my 
pillow,  "the  first  alarm  might  have  passed 
for  a  dream,  but  no  image  of  fancy  could 
produce  the  second."  Nothing,  how- 
ever, happening  further  to  disturb  me,  I 
slept  peaceably  till  the  heavy  key  turned 
in  the  ponderous  door,  and  opened  a 
way  to  the  more  social  parts  of  the 
castle.  At  breakfast  I  mentioned  the 
matter  to  my  comrades,  and  asked  them 
what  occasioned  the  noise ?  One  shook 
his  head — another  looked  serious — but 
a  third,  with  an  appearance  of  horror  ex- 
claimed, "is  she  come  again?" 

"Who  come?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  nothing,"  replied  he,  "  these 
noises  are  familiar  to  us,  and  if  you  stay 
long  in  the  castle,  you'll  hear  and  see 
strange  things." 

"Of  what  nature  ?    How  occasioned?" 

"Heaven  knows,"  answered  the  first 
speaker,  who  I  found  was  an  attorney, 
"sometimes  we  are  quiet  a  week  or  two 
together,  the  last  fortnight  for  instance, 
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but  if  Old  Bet  be  come  again,  we  may 
expect  sleepless  nights." 

Old  Bet,  I  was  informed — but  why,  or 
wherefore,  no  one  could  tell — was  the 
name  given  to  this  common  disturber, 
who  committed  strange  pranks,  in  the 
opposite  wing;  such  as  illuminating  the 
midnight  darkness  with  vivid  flashes  of 
light,  which  made  the  most  minute  ob- 
jects visible,  upsetting  the  beds,  and 
throwing  their  owners  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  &c.  These  accounts  certainly 
appeared  strange.  Though  I  had  not  the 
smallest  faith  in  supernatural  agency,  I 
visited  the  other  wing  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  to  hear  what  account  the 
inhabitantswould  give  of  their  nocturnal 
disturbances  j  and  found  every  thing  I  had 
before  heard  more  than  corroborated. 
Three  of  them  had  been  thrown  out  of 
bed  only  the  preceeding  night,  which 
they  were  ready  to  attest  on  oath  \  and 
a  poor  simple  methodist  said,  "  That  he 
had  prepared  a  stick  to  attack  the  assail- 


ant,  but  when  he  found  it  was  something 
permitted  by  the  Lord,,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  submit." 

These  occurrences,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,  served  for  conversation  dur- 
kig  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ;  and,  to 
iny  surprise,  I  found  that  most  of  my 
companions,  and  particularly  the  attor- 
iley,  who  was  a  shrewd  sensible  fellow, 
Concurred  in  believing  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  more  than  mortal  means.  At 
this  I  laughed ;  for  superstitious  fears  had 
long  since  been  eradicated  from  my  mind; 
nay,  often,  in  the  most  dreary  situations, 
I  have  wished,  that  if  supernatural  ap- 
pearances were  permitted,  I  might  then 
and  there  have  ocular  demonstration; 
as  an  additional  proof  of  a  future  exist- 
ence. It  cannot  then  be  supposed  that 
I  became  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  fear  of 
ghosts ;  although,  with  dome  persons, 
what  I  am  going  to  relate  may  lay  me 
open  to  a  surmise  of  that  kind. 

There  was  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  long 
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lobby,  on  the  ground  floor,  occupied  by 
a  man  and  his  wife  ;  luckily  she  returned 
home  on  this  day,  and  I  obtained  per* 
mission  to  have  my  bed  removed  into 
this  room.  The  fire  was  a  most  desirable 
thing,  and  I  hugged  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  once  more  undressing,  and 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  comfortable 
bed. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  retired  to  rest,  kaving 
my  companion  engaged  with  a  book  he 
seemed  deeply  intent  upon.  The  blaze 
of  a  good  fire  threw  such  a  cheerful  light 
into  the  vaulted  room,  and  my  bed  felt 
so  warm  and  snug,  that  I  almost  forgot 
I  was  a  prisoner.  The  cell  was  the  fac- 
simile of  the  one  I  before  occupied,  and 
could  a  few  lighted  coals  make  all  this  dif- 
ference ?  No,  reader !— not  all !  I  had 
now  a  comrade,  and  if  the  noises  of  the 
preceding  night  should  return,  there  was 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  I  should  have 
some  one  to  look  to — a  fellow  being  to 

consult  on  the  probable  and  the  possible. 
c3 
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For  the  probability  of  a  trick,  however 
accomplished,  took  strong  possession  of 
my  mind ;  and  the  possibility  of  super- 
human agency  being  employed  to  fright- 
en and  alarm  poor  weak  mortals  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  cherished  for  a  mo- 
ment. With  these  reflexions  I  fell  asleep* 
About  the  "  witching  time  of  night, 
when  church  yards  yawn,"  f  was  waken- 
ed from  an  uneasy  slumber,  by  the  great 
clock  striking  three.  All  was  dark — the 
night  perfectly  calm — and  I  could  plainly 
hear  a  noise,  resembling  an  attempt  to 
pick  the  lock  of  the  door.  Now  as  no 
human  creature  slept  in  this  lobby  except 
ourselves  ;  or  if  they  had,  could  have 
left  their  cells,  I  confess  I  began  to  be  a 
little  staggered. 

This  kind  of  pick-lock  noise  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  scraping,  as  if  some  in- 
strument had  been  rubbed  several  times 
up  and  down  the  door.  When  this  ceased, 
I  exclaimed,  "Who's  there?" — no  an- 
swer, but  a  blow,  like  the  report  of  gun, 
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repeated  nine  times  upon  the  iron  portal, 
made  the  whole  wing  of  the  prison  re- 
echo with  its  violence. 

Man  may  boast  of  his  courage  in  th£ 
hour  of  safety — we  are  all  heroes  by  the 
fire-side— but  the  strongest  mind  never 
yet  felt  pleasantly  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, real  or  imaginary.  My  reason  hav- 
ing failed  in  accounting  for  these  occur- 
rences, I  found  an  agitation  arising  in 
my  mind,  that  all  my  boasted  philosophy 
could  not  conquer ;  and  as  I  groped  my 
way  towards  the  door,  my  blood  quick- 
ened its  circulation,  betokening  a  fear  of 
something  I  could  not  describe — con- 
ceive— or  believe  the  existence  of.  As 
I  passed  my  comrades  bed  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this  infernal 
place  1"  "  So  do  I  too,"  thought  I. 
"  These  noises  are  enough  to  appal  the 
devil !  he  continued.  "  Did  you  hear  the 
ticking,  and  the  scraping  which  preceded 
the  blows  ?"  enquired  I.  "  To  be  sure  I 
did.  'Tis  impossible  to  sleep  when  Old 
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Bet  takes  her  rambles."  "  Then  you 
really  believe  in  the  agency  of  this  vi- 
sionary being,  and  that  the  sounds  we 
have  jnst  heard  were  produced  by  no 
human  hand?  Before  he  could  reply, 
and  as  I  was  stepping  into  bed,  five  more 
blows  of  equal  force  echoed  on  the  iron 
door,  and,  for  the  moment,  made  me  a 
convert  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  something  more  than  natural  pro- 
duced them. 

When  we  assembled  in  the  morning, 
each  person  complained  of  a  sleepless 
night;  the  disturbance  had  been  general, 
and  Old  Bet  was  universally  anathemized. 
One  old  man,  who  possessed  a  portion  of 
low  humour,  informed  us  in  a  broad  dia- 
lect; that  he  heard  the  noises  a  consi- 
derable time  before  they  approached  his 
room  j  But  when  Bet  coom  to  my  dury" 
he  continued,  "  I  said  to  her,  go  thy 
way,  owd  wench,  go  thy  way,  we  dunna 
want  thee  here ;  and  if  you'll  believe  me, 
Jioo  wur  very  quiet  at  after." 


Accidentally  meeting  Mr.  Hudson  dur- 
ing my  morning  promenade,  I  made  him 
fully  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of 
each  night,  and  asked  to  what  cause  the 
noises  might  be  attributed.  At  first  he 
smiled,  and  said  it  was  a  trick ;  but  be- 
fore I  had  finished,  surprise  and  vexation 
were  visible  on  his  brow.  "  We  must  put 
an  end  to  this,"  he  replied  ;  and  calling 
the  turnkey,  I  accompanied  them  into 
every  apartment ;  where  boxes  and  beds 
underwent  a  general  search ;  but  nothing 
was  found  that  could  lead  to  any  dis- 
covery. Still  the  governor  persevered  in 
denominating  it  a  trick,  a  piece  of  fun 
practised  upon  all  new  comers.  This 
being  very  seriously  denied,  he  firmly 
said,  "  To  convince  me,  and  clear  your- 
selves, I'll  send  for  a  magistrate,  and 
have  each  man  put  to  his  oath."  This 
was  readily  agreed  to  by  many ;  but  some 
four  or  five,  amongst  whom  was  the 
bookseller,  my  comrade,  positively  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath.  "  Then  you  are 


guilty,"  said  I,  and  a  new  light  flashed 
upon  my  mind. 

Throughout  the  day,  I  pondered  on  the 
possibility  of  creating  such  alarming 
sounds ;  and  tile  result  of  my  cogitation 
was,  that  if  produced  by  human  means, 
and  of  that  I  never  seriously  doubted  j 
the  bookseller  mnst  be  the  operator,  and 
this  night  I  determined  to  watch  him  nar- 
rowly. For  that  purpose,  I  ordered 
Harry,  as  the  lock  up  hour  approached, 
to  make  a  fire  large  enough  to  burn  all 
night  j  and  after  taking  a  pint  of  wine, 
with  which  I  had  been  liberally  supplied 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  L s,  I  retired  once 

more  to  my  bed. 

My  comrade,  as  on  the  former  night, 
was  deeply  engaged  with  a  book  till 
twelve  o'clock,  when  he  followed  my  ex- 
ample ;  though  not  before  he  had  thrown 
ashes  on  the  fire,  under  a  pretence  that 
the  light  would  keep  him  awake.  The 
clock  struck  one,  and  all  was  still  and 
quiet.  Another  hour  elapsed — it  struck 
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two — and  wearied  out  with  watching,  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  fast 
sinking  into  forgetfulness,  when  the  tick- 
ing and  scratching  commenced.  I  start- 
ed round,  and  at  that  moment  a  noise 
as  of  a  rushing  wind  dashed  my  empty 
wine  bottle  on  the  floor,  and  shivered 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  fire  was  not  extinguished,  though 
it  emitted  too  feeble  a  light  to  discern 
objects.  To  remedy  this  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  with  my  wooden  poker  raised 
a  flame.  All  was  now  still,  the  ticking 
and  scratching  had  ceased,  but  as  I  stood 
by  the  door,  near  which  was  the  head  of 
the  bookseller's  bed,  it  first  struck  me  that 
by  extending  his  hand,  he  might  cause 
both  the  noises.  This  I  taxed  him  with, 
but,  "no!  he  could  not  reach  the  door." 
Neither  could  he,  and  I  was  as  far  to 
seek  as  ever;  but  looking  under  his  bed 
and  about  it,  I  discovered  that  the  head 
as  well  as  the  feet,  was  made  of  Iron, 
and  by  an  instrument  of  any  kind,  the 
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small  noises  could  be  produced,  and  the 
loud  ones  by  a  machine  large  enough 
and  with  a  handle  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  the  door,  "Oh!  I  have  caught 
you,"  said  I  "you  may  now  thunder  and 
tick  and  scratch  without  causing  me 
another  wakeful  moment." 

The  bookseller  had  been  rather  sulky 
ever  since  the  morning's  examination; 
and  to  my  present  accusation  made  no 
reply,  pretending  to  be  overpowered  with 
sleep ;  which  perhaps  was  really  the  case 
for  there  were  no  more  disturbances  dur- 
ing the  night ;  the  following  day  he  left 
the  castle,  and  me  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  my  apartment. 

In  the  morning  I  was  honored  by  a 

visit  from  Doctor   F C ,    with 

the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  having 
consulted  his  friends,  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  a  benefit  in  the  Theatre  would 
relieve  me  from  my  present  difficulties ; 
naming  "A  .cure  for  the  heart  ache,"  and 
"The  prisoner  at  large,"  as  the  play  and 
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farce  fixed  upon  ;  and  that  he  would  de- 
posit an  hundred  pounds  in  the  gover- 
nor's hands,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to 
perform.  This  singular  and  unprece- 
dented kindness,  from  a  gentlemen  of 
the  very  first  estimation  in  Chester,  was 
both  grateful  to  my  heart  and  highly  flab- 
tering ;  I  felt  it  to  its  utmost  extent, 
but  could  find  no  words  adequate  to  my 
feelings. 

The  good  doctor  had  scarcely  left  the 
prison,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  L s  en- 
tered, whose  warm  breast  led  him  to 
enquire  "what  had  been  done,  or  could 
be  done  to  serve  me?"  When  I  men- 
tioned the  benefit,  "that  will  do,"  he 
replied,  "and  though  I  am  not  in  habits 
of  addressing  managers,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  I  will  make  personal  application. 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  I  received  a 
note  from  the  worthy  divine,  saying,  that 
every  thing  was  fixed,  and  my  benefit 
would  take  place  in  a  few  days. 
,  If  variety  be  pleasing,  I  have  at  least 
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had  my  full  share  of  pleasure,  for  almost 
as  regularly  as  the  day  follows  the  night, 
novel  circumstances,  and  strange  occur- 
rences have  arisen  throughout  the  whole 
of  my  eventful  life. 

The  dealer  in  books  had  scarcely  left 
The  castle  an  hour,  ere  I  heard,  as  I  sat 
writing  in  my  stone  chamber,  the  turn- 
key very  politely  conducting  some  person 
down  the  lobby,  who  by  his  gait  appeared 
to  be  lame.  "This  way,  Sir,"  said  Hurst, 
•'there's  only  one  gentleman  in  the  room, 
and  two  excellent  beds,  with  a  good  fire.'* 
*'  That's  lucky,  boy  ;"  replied  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  give  an  old  soldier  a  hearty  com- 
rade, a  good  fire  side,  a  pipe,  and  a  glass 
of  grog  and  he's  a  generalissimo." 

"We  don't  allow  grog  here,  Sir." 

"The  d 1  you  dont!" 

•^ 

'No  Sir,  its  against  the  rules  of  the 
castle."  Here  was  a  grand  stop,  and  a 
pause.  A  negative  to  the  grog  seemed  a 
thunderbolt;  but  at  length  again  pro- 
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ceeding  slowly,  "why  where  the  h — 11 
did  you  come  from  ?"  continued  the 
stranger,  "no  grog  !  I've  travelled 
through  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  you 
understand  me,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  No 
grog!" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  wrords,  they  en- 
tered my  apartment,    and but  how 

shall  I  describe  the  singular  figure? 
Fancy  to  thyself,  reader  the  face  of  a  ve- 
teran warrior,  in  which  was  plainly  writ- 
ten, I  love  my  country — I  love  my  friend 
— and  I  love  my  bottle.  His  silver  locks 
were  inclosed  in  a  small  cue,  with  a  close 
curl  on  each  side  the  head,  and  on  the  tpp 
of  his  high  forehead,  stood  a  formal 
toupee.  He  wore  a  blue  top  coat,  with 
yellow  buttons  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear.  One  hand  held  a  hat,  which  had 
formerly,  no  doubt,  borne  the  military 
cock,  but  fashioned  and  formed  by  eco- 
nomical scissars,  was  now  a  better  emblem 
of  a  barber's  basin,  than  the  round  hat 
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it  was  meant  to  represent.  His  other 
hand  embraced  a  stick,  which,  by  the 
halt  in  his  gait,  was  intended  to  support 
the  right  leg;  his  person  was  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  stout  and  healthy;  although 
his  ruby  nose  betrayed  symptoms  of  a 
hot  liver,  that  often  required  the  cool- 
ing drops  of  comfort  to  assuage  its  fever. 

With  the  air  of  a  perfect  gentleman, 
he  made  his  bow,  and  thus  addressed  me, 
"You  see  before  you,  Sir,  an  old  soldier 
properly  speaking,  who  after  marching 
and  counter-marching,  for  fifty  years,  in 
defence  of  his  country,  is  at  length 
marched  into  a  jail, — and  there's  honor 
for  you. 

The  turnkey  retiring,  the  veteran 
seated  himself  on  a  coarse  bench,  for 
chairs  we  had  none,  and  after  warming 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  tobacco  box  and  a  portable 
dutch  pipe,  whilst,  as  he  leisurely  filled, 
lighted,  and  smoked,  we  proceeded,  with 
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short  intervals  for  puffing,  in  the  follow- 
ing singular  dialogue. 

"Warm  work  on  the  continent,  Sir." 

"Yes  Sir." 

"Won't  you  take  a  whiff?  R^al  Ca- 
nastre." 

"Sir,  I  thank  you." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir — there's  much 

comfort  in  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of- no  ! 

there's  no  grog  permitted  in  these  bar- 
racks. Properly  speaking,  Sir,  if  I  had 
such  fellows  under  my  command,  Pd  ca- 
shier them  for  breach  of  duty,  yon  under- 
stand me;  what's  a  horse  without  his  feed, 
or  a  soldier  without  his  grog  ?  The  one 
can't  work,  the  other  can't  fight." 

"But  Sir,  I  have  a  respectable  substi- 
tute. Here's  -a  bottle  of  excellent  port." 
As  I  placed  the  wine  on  the  table,  I  ob- 
served his  eyes  sparkle,  nay,  methought 
even  his  nose  changed  its  complexion. 
"  Why  aye  !  continued  he,  "  properly 
speaking,  good  wine  is  grog's  elder  bro- 

H3 
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ther,  I  must  confess.  It  looks  charmingly 
in  the  glass,  and  for  the  bottle  we'll  soon 
make  a  marine  officer  of  him ;  you  un- 
derstand me,  Sir,  I  mean  we'll  soon  empty 
it,  with  your  good  leave.  Pray  do  they 
allow  wine  for  the  mess  here?" 

"  No  Sir  !  This  was  a  present.  We  get 
nothing  here  but  what  the  pocket  will 
supply,  except  excellent  bread,  and  good 
water." 

The  man  who  supplied  the  prison  with 
ale  being  at  the  gate,  Harry  came  to 
know  "  how  much  I  chose  for  the 
evening;"  none  being  admitted  after  four 
o'clock.  "  You  may  take  a  quart,"  re- 
plied I.  The  servant  was  retiring,  when 
the  stranger,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
laying  down  his  pipe,  with  stentorian 
voice  roared  out  "here  you  Orderly!" 
then  taking  a  couple  of  shillings  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  added,  "  bring  three 
quarts,  you  understand  me."  Harry 
hesitated,  "  to  the  right  about — march!" 
»nd  away  went  the  poor  fellow,  who  hav- 
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ing  been  a  sergeant  in  the  militia,  as  I 
before  observed,  knew  all  the  technical 
terms,  and  stretched  himself  out,  as 
though  he  had  been  on  parade. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  too 
bountiful  in  your  order,  captain?"  said  I, 
"we  shall  never  get  through  so  much 
malt  liquor."  "  Til  tell  you  what,  Sir, 
you  seem  to  know  little  of  the  mili- 
tary world.  When  you  have  been,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
America,  and  in  Egypt, — you  understand 
me,  Sir — rough  and  smooth,  wet  and  dry, 
why  then  you'll  know  something.  In  the 
East,  the  scorching  heat  blistered  my 
throat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wash  it  con- 
tinually to  keep  the  passage  open. — The 
chillingcold  of  an  American  winter  forced 
me  to  wash  it,  lest  it  should  be  frozen  up. 
And  in  Egypt,  if  I  had  not  kept  it  well 
washed,  the  sandswould  have  choaked  me. 
So  with  washing  here,  and  washing  there, 
I  have  got  into  a  custom, — you  under- 
stand me — and  custom  is  second  nature. 
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Come,  Sir,  here's  the  King :  God  l>less 
him!" 

There  was  something  extremely  in- 
teresting in  this  old  soldier ;  and  though 
I  neither  knew  his  name  nor  rank,  I  set 
him  down  in  my  mind's  common  place 
book  as  a  gentleman  ;  who  from  variety 
of  company,  and  the  hardships  he  had 
undergone  in  his  military  capacity,  had 
acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  now  con- 
firmed into  custom,  and  never  to  be  era- 
dicated. 

At  this  moment  Harry  returned.  "Sir," 
said  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  in 
a  true  soldier-like  manner,  "  the  turnkey 
won't  permit  three  quarts;  'tistoo  much-- 
I  think  so  too." 

"  You  think  ? — and  who  the  d — 1  told 
you  to  think  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
soldier  thinking?  If  I  choose  to  have 
twenty  quarts,  properly  speaking,  I  pay 
for  'em — you  understand  me — what'sthat 
to  any  body  ?"  "  True,  sir,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  half  smile,  "  but  here  each  person 
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is  only  allowed  one  quart,  lest  we  should 
get  drunk  and  be  unfit  for  duty. 

These  words  had  an  instantaneous  ef- 
fect upon  the  old  officer ;  they  bore  a 
military  sound  ;  he  stumped  up  to  the 
poor  fellow  ;  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
lad,"  said  he,  "  you  have  worn  the  King's 
livery — properly  speaking,  hey  ?  jou  un- 
derstand me  ?"  MYes,  your  honor.  I 
was  a  Serjeant  thirteen  years.  But  what 
must  I  do  about  the  ale  ?  the  man  will 
be  gone." 

"  One  quart  each  the  allowance,  hey  ? 
Then  bring  three,  and  there  will  be  one 
for  the  serjeant."  Harry  was  going  to 
reply,  but — "  to  the  light-about,  march," 
sent  him  off  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod. 

At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  turnkey  took 
his  rounds,  the  old  gentleman,  hearing 
the  distant  doors  and  locks  of  the  differ- 
ent wards  echo  through  this  immense 
building,  cried  out,  "  What's  that  noise  ? 
is  there  mutiny  in  the  garrison  ?  where's 
the  sentinel?" 
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"  He'll  be  here  presently,"  I  replied, 
and  instantly  Hurst  and  his  assistant  made 
their  appearance,  with  each  a  lanthorn. 

The  veteran  laid  down  his  pipe,  and, 
rising  precipitately,  grasped  his  stick  in 
token  of  self-defence.  But  the  turnkey 
not  observing  him,  with  his  usual  civility, 
bade  us  good  night!  and  instantly  the  iron 
portal  closed  with  a  dismal  vibration. 
The  hollow  sound  of  the  door,  which  he 
had  not  before  observed,  and  the  idea  of 
being  locked  up,  had  a  visible  effect  on 
the  stranger's  mind ;  he  hobbled  towards 
it,  examined  all  around,  looked  at  the 
high  barred  windows,  and,  after  contem- 
plating the  strength  of  the  place,  twirled 
his  stick  about,  put  on  his  little  hat,  and 
began  to  sing  with  great  vehemence  "  Oh 
what  a  charming  thing's  a  battle." 

I  really  pitied  him.  Since  he  came  in- 
to prison  this  was  the  first  symptom  of 
feeling  he  Jiad  shewn  ;  and  wishing  to 
direct  his  thoughts  into  another  channel, 
I  observed,  "  So  then,  you  are  fond  of 
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fighting,  Captain  ? — I  presume  I  may  ad- 
dress you  by  that  title." 

"  You  are  right,  Sir;  properly  speaking, 
I  am  a  Captain,  I  have  long  been  a  Cap- 
tain, and  I  shall  remain  a  Captain  till  I 
deliver  up  my  commission  to  Captain 
Death."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
was  uttered  with  a  sigh,  and  to  drive 
away  despondence,  I  brought  out  the  ale, 
charged  my  pipe,  and  filling  a  glass,  said, 
**  Come,  Sir,  here's  the  army  j  and  may 
our  brave  soldiers,  after  protecting  their 
country,  be  rewarded  with  something  bet- 
ter than  the  inside  of  a  prison." 

This  was  touching  a  tender  string ;  and 
when  I  found  the  effect  it  had  upon  his 
feelings,  I  blushed  at  my  own  impru- 
dence, and  would  have  eaten  my  words 
had  that  been  possible.  He  seized  my 
hand  with  eagerness,  and  whilst  the  glis- 
tening tear  stood  in  his  eye,  replied,  "  I 
know  you  speak  from  a  generous  motive, 
and  properly  speaking  you  are  right,  you 
understand  me  ;  but  in  my  case  my  coun- 
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try  is  not  to  blame.  I  have  been  wrong- 
ed by  a  villain,  of  money  that  would 
have  purchased  a  majority,  you  under- 
stand me ;  and  having  been  driven  from 
my  winter  quarters,  where  I  messed  in 
company  with  my  wife  and  daughter:  by 
the  enemies  foragers,  I  am  placed  in  these 
barracks  for  a  short  time — you  under- 
stand me.  I  shall  send  a  flag  of  truce  to-- 
morrow into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  I 
dare  say,  properly  speaking,  a  treaty  of 
peace  will  take  place  j  because  why  ?  I've 
got  the  stuff  in  my  pocket — you  under- 
stand me — but  as  I  did  not  choose  to  ca- 
pitulate on  their  terms,  they  seized  my 
tent  and  baggage,  and  sent  me  here,  by 
way  of  drill  I  suppose.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  sir,"  continued  he,  as  he  replenish* 
ed  his  pipe,  ".  my  name  is  Jack  Meadows, 
captain  and  adjutant  in  a  regiment  of 
foot ;  for  years,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and 
smooth,  I  served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry; 
was  wounded  in  our  memorable  retreat 
from  Dunkirk  j  should  have  been  frozen 
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to  death  in  Holland,  if  it  fmd  not  been 
for  grog ;  went  to  the  Indies  with  a  regi- 
ment of  fine  blooming  lads ;  returned  with 
only  myself  and  a  serjeant — you  under- 
stand me — all  gone  to  fight  the  enemy  in 
the  other  world.  In  short,  sir,  after 
serving  my  country  fifty  years,  wet  and 
dry,  rough  and  smooth,  I  was,  properly 
speaking,  comfortably  settled  in  this 
county,  when  an  acquaintance— a  cotton- 
headed  thief — a  fellow  with  spinning  jen- 
nies, and  all  kinds  of  gimcracks — one  of 
your  bill-drawing  swindlers,  common  rob- 
bers, that  ought  to  be  tied  up  to  the  hal- 
berts,  persuaded  me,  like  a  d — d  fool,  you 
understand  me,  to  lend  my  name  to  his 
•infernal  bills.  But  I  was  deceived  sir; 
the  scoundrel  lived  in  such  a  style — a 
sideboard  of  plate— a  regiment  of  lackies 
in  livery;  then  his  immense  factory,  with 
a  battalion  of  naked,  half-starved  twisters 

and  twiners. I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  to 

make  short  of  the  story — for  I  hate  to 
talk  about  it — the  name  of  an  old  soldier 
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procured  for  a  thick-headed  fellow,  who 
had  not  an  idea  beyond  the  raw  mate- 
rial— bills  down — two  months,  and  two 
months — credit  for  ten  thousand  pounds, 
most  of  which  I  had  to  pay  ;  for  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  plundering  rules  of  trade, 
smashed  all  to  pieces,  you  understand  me, 
gave  his  own  bills  for  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  now  twists  and  twines  again. 
Had  my  money  gone  in  rescuing  a  poor 
soldier  or  sailor ;  or,  properly  speaking^ 
any  honest,  clever  fellow  in  distress — • 
wet  or  dry,  rough  or  smooth — you  un- 
derstand me — I  should  have  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  j  but  to  embarrass  myself 
for  a  silly-pated  dolt,  properly  speaking, 
who  knows  no  more  of  the  army  than  a 
suttler — you  understand  me — for  when  I 
entered  into  any  of  my  interesting  accounts 
of  military  manoeuvres,  or  my  travels 
abroad,  he  interrupted  me  with  observa- 
tions on  the  price  of  cotton  in  that  coun- 
try, or  talked  about  fourteen-horse  power, 
and  the  advantages  of  steam  engines.  I 
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say,  sir,  to  be  duped  by  such  drivellers 
as  this — properly  speaking — is  a  stigma 
on  my  understanding;  and  instead  of 
these  barracks,  I  should  have  been  sent 
to  a  mad-house — you  understand  me. — 
and  now  sir,  having  brought  my  story  to 
a  conclusion,  let  me  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bills ;  you'll  be  ruined, 
if  you  do." 

"  And  I  shall  be  ruined  if  I  do  not, 
sir,"  replied  I,  thinking  by  a  silly  pun  to 
awaken  a  less  painful  strain  of  thinking. 
"  In  a  few  days  I  shall  circulate  perhaps 
two  thousand." 

"  Two  thousand !"  he  exclaimed  in 
great  astonishment,  "  but  your  name  is 
not  to  them  ? — you  understand  me." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is." 

"  Perhaps  then  you  are  secured  by 
others  of  consequence  and  property." 

"Qyes!  there's  Sir  Hubert  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Vortex,  the  rich  nabob." 

"  Nay  then  there's  no  fear,  properly 
speaking,  you  are  as  safe- as  the  bank." 
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"  I  have  led  you  into  an  error,  my 
good  sir.  My  bills  are  only  play-bills." 
I  then  made  known  my  profession,  the 
cause  of  my  imprisonment,  and  the  pro- 
bability there  appeared  of  a  speedy  eman- 
cipation. At  the  conclusion  of  my  nar- 
rative, he  replied,  "  And  this  treatment 
you  have  received  from  a  brother  actor?" 

"  An  actor,"  I  answered,  "  but  no 
brother  j  I  disclaim  all  ties  of  consan- 
guinity." 

"  Very  good.  And  this  pitiful  being, 
properly  speaking,  commands  the  troop, 
eh  ?  I  wish  he  was  here  to  have  his  grog 
stopped  for  a  month  or  two,  you  under- 
stand me." 

The  grog  still  stuck  in  his  throat,  but 
the  ale  found  an  easy  passage  ;  and  as  he 
observed  me  preparing  for  bed,  asked  if 
I  could  not  spare  another  half  hour  to  an 
old  soldier  ?  This  I  informed  him  was 
my  usual  time,  but  though  in  bed,  I 
should  be  glad  to  join  in  his  pleasant 
conversation.  And  indeed  he  gave  me 
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plenty  of  it.  First  he  took  me  to  the 
East,  where  he  fought  his  battles  over 
with  such  energy,  that  frequently,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  his  stick  would  be  plunged 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  the 
hot  coals  bestrew  the  floor.  After  mow- 
ing down  the  poor  unoffending  Hindoos 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  he  would  stop 
to  moralize.  "  Poor  d — Is !  they  live  on 
milk  and  rice,  and  know  more  of  pray- 
ing than  fighting!  I  pitied  them,  but 
we  must  do  our  duty  you  know,  wet  or 
dry,  rough  or  smooth.  I  consider  my- 
self, properly  speaking,  an  instrument; 
a  cannon  for  instance  j  fire  I  must,  and 
if  the  engineer  points  me  wrong,  it's  none 
of  my  fault,  you  understand  me.  Then 
the  monopoly  of  rice,  by  which  thou- 
sands of  these  harmless  pepple  were 
starved  to  death  !  I'll  tell  you  what  sir, 
properly  speaking,  there's  a  d — d  deal 
of  iniquity  in  the  world — you  understand 
me." 

As  I  did  not  answer,  for  indeed  the 
i3 
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sufferings  of  the  innoffensive  Hindoos 
had  brought  on  a  train  of  thinking  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  my  country  ;  "  I 
am  afraid  I  disturb  you,"  continued  the 
captain,  "  and  as  the  ale  is  out,  I  may 
as  well  follow  your  example."  But  the 
thing  was  sooner  s_aid  than  done :  the 
task  of  undressing  and  getting  into  bed 
was  more  than  the  ebriated  adjutant 
could  accomplish,  and  my  offers  of  ser- 
vice were  not  only  rejected,  but  treated 
as  insult.  At  length,  with  an  incoherent 
speech,  interlarded  with  "  properly  speak- 
ing— I  said  to  the  major — Major  said  I — 
You  understand  me — Don't  stop  the 
grog — Because  you  see,  wet  or  dry, 
rough  or  smooth — Grog,  you  know,  ma- 
jor, is — properly  speaking" — he  dropped 
asleep  in  his  chair  j  when  placing  the  ta- 
ble in  a  situation  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  the  fire,  I  fell  into  a  sound  slumber, 
from  which  I  awoke  not,  for  Bet  had  va- 
nished with  the  Bookseller,  until  the  turn- 
key unlocked  the  door.  This  noise  also 
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aroused  the  captain ;  whose  immediate 
recollection  not  being  able  to  ascertain 
the  precise  state  of  things,  he  started  up, 
and  flourishing  his  stick,  with  strong  em- 
phasis exclaimed  "  down  with  "em  rank 
an<J  file,  down  with  'em  lads."  But  soon 
recovering  himself,  continued  "  Eh  ? 
what !  have  I  been  sleeping  on  my  arms 
all  night  ?  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  an 
old  soldier  must  sometimes  take  his  turn 
upon  guard. 

Whilst  Harry,  or  orderly,  for  by  that 
appellation  he  was  now  distinguished, 
cleaned  the  apartment  and  prepared 
breakfast,  Capt.  Meadows  and  I  breathed 
a  pure  and  bracing  air  in  the  court ;  and 
being  Sunday,  I  informed  him  we  should 
all  be  expected  to  attend  the  chapel.-— 
"  Oh !  by  all  means,"  he  replied,  "  when 
the  drum  beats,  you  understand  me, 
we'll  muster  in  the  chaplain's  tent.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  its  what  I'm  accustomed 
to  ;  it  sets  a  good  example  to  the  subal- 
terns ;  and  a  soldier  fights  never  the 
worse  for  saying  his  prayers." 
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Our  attendant,  foreseeing  he  had  a 
generous  commander  to  deal  with,  skip- 
ed  about  like  a  ftigle-man.  Every  thing 
was  said  in  military  language — every 
thing  done  with  military  expedition — 
and  each  advance  or  retreat  made  with  a 
military  salute.  In  short,  he  humoured 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  adjutant,  and 
the  adjutant  in  return,  each  day  ordered 
an  extra  quart  of  ale  for  the  Serjeant. 

At  two  o'clock  the  bell  rung,  and  per- 
sons of  all  descriptions,  from  the  debtor 
to  the  murderer,  made  their  way  through 
various  passages  to  the  chapel.  A  regu- 
lar clergyman  officiated  j  one  of  the 
felons  is  allowed  some  trifling  privelege 
for  acting  as  clerk ;  and  what  is  rather 
remarkable,  the  unfortunate  man  who 
now  fills  the  office,  could  not  read  at  all 
when  he  .entered  the  prison,  but  from 
instruction  and  application,  now  goes 
through  the  ceremony  quite  as  well  as  is 
necessary.  The  bottom  of  the  chapel  is 
divided  into  several  compartments,  ap~ 
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propriated  for  felons  of  various  descrip- 
tions, male  and  female.  The  gallery  is 
occupied  by  debtors,  with  the  exception 
of  one  division  5  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  curtain,  that  served  to 
conceal  from  our  view  a  female,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  a  crime,  the  most 
barbarous,  bloody,  and  inhuman  that  the 
annals  of  our  country  can  produce.  As 
the  circumstances  attending  the  horrid 
murder  for  which  this  miserable  woman 
will  justly  suffer,  are  not  generally  known, 
I  shall  briefly  relate  them. 

Edith  Morrey  was  the  wife  of  George 
Morrey,  a  respectable  farmer  at  Hanke- 
low  in  Cheshire.  For  several  years  they 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  affection, 
at  least  on  his  side  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  a  mind  so  depraved  as  her's  could 
ever  have  been  tenderly  attached,  al- 
though several  children  were  seeming 
proofs  of  sincere  regard.  No  neglect  of 
family — no  habits  of  ebriety,  nor  morose- 
ness  of  temper  that  might  lead  to  domes- 
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tic  misery,  were  brought  forward  as  a 
mitigation  of  her  crime  ;  nay,  on  the  very 
evening  when  the  shocking  murder  was 
committed,  a  witness  states,  they  were 
fondling,  as  if  equally  impelled  by  conju- 
gal affection. 

In  the  metropolis,  we  read  of  monstrous 
crimes  perpetrated  by  wretches  hatched 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  iniquity,  and  in- 
ured to  it  from  their  cradles  j  from  such 
a  soil  'tis  natural  to  expect  such  fruit ; 
but  in  a  peaceful  village,  where  industry, 
temperance,  and  good  example  lead  the 
mind  from  evil,  it  is  marvellous  to  find  a 
being  capable  of  such  an  atrocious  mur- 
der. 

<l  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is, 

But  this  most  foul,  bloody,  and  unnatural." 

John  Lomas,  aged  twenty,  had  lived 
with  Morrey  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant,  attending  the  concerns  of 
the  farm  ;  and,  being  a  lad  of  comely  ap- 
pearance, found  favor  in  the  sight  of 
Edith  j  nor  had  the  duties  of  a  wife  or 
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mother  power  to  prevent  her  shewing  it 
in  a  way  none  but  an  idiot  could  have 
misconstrued.  In  fine,  the  innocence  of 
Lomas,  as  well  as  her  own  chastity  be- 
came the  sacrifice  of  ungoverned  appetite. 
But  as  one  step  of  iniquity  leads  to  ano- 
ther, Edith  planned  further  schemes  of 
uncontrolled  enjoyment ;  some  hellish 
Demon  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  her 
husband's  destruction  would  alone  ensure 
her  future  happiness!  The  mind  once 
made  up  to  some  intended  enterprise, 
busy  imagination  goes  to  work  about  the 
means,  and  the  same  evil  genius  that  first 
prompted  lust,  now  prompted  murder ! 
Dreadful  contemplation  !  may  the  follow- 
ing blood  stained  picture  prove  a  check 
to  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  passions 
"  which  burn  but  to  destroy.'5  Had  this 
wretched  woman  wrought  her  own  de- 
struction only,  our  regret  would  have 
been  comparatively  trifling ;  but  alas  ! 
her  wicked,  artful,  wanton  wiles,  working 
upon  the  simplicity  of  an  uninformed 
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mind,  proved  the  means  of  cutting  down 
an  early  plant,  that  might  otherwise  have 
bloomed  and  faded  in  the  field  of  virtue. 

We  may  naturally  suppose,  that  a  sim- 
ple youth,  unstudied  in  the  way  of  vice, 
would  shrink  from  the  first  surmise  of 
murder  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
repugnance  to  commit  it,  even  to  the  last, 
the  woman  Edith  must  have  had  much 
to  encounter,  ere  she  could  sear  a  con- 
science, which,  spite  of  all  her  arts,  was 
never  entirely  callous. 

Morrey  was  a  man  of  some  property. 
The  idea  of  possessing  this — to  be  master 
not  only  of  the  farm,  but  lawful  husband 
to  his  mistress — to  hold  a  place  in  society 
his  most  sanguine  ideas  could  never  have 
aspired  to;  were  allurements  too  great; 
implements  too  strong  in  the  hands  of 
wickedness — in  a  word,  they  beat  down 
the  barriers  of  a  weak  mind,  and  in  a 
fatal  moment  he  consented  to  the  bloody 
deed. 

On  the  llth  of  April,  1812— beneath 


the  sanction  of  the  night— the  dreadful 
purpose  fixed-^Morrey,  on  his  return  from 
a  neighbouring  village,  sat  by  Edith,  un- 
suspicious of  his  fate ;  loving,  and,  as  he 
thought,  beloved — cherishing  his  child- 
ren, and  probably  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  morn,  again  to  work  for  their 
support. — But  alas!  the  morning  never 
came — the  sun  had  set  for  ever — and  in 
blissful  ignorance  he  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  confident  of  safety.  Edith  had  wrung 
from  the  lad  his  slow  consent  to  do  the 
accursed  deed  j  but  in  order  to  "screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  had  given 
him  money  to  spend  in  regale,  during 
his  master's  absence ;  and  he  lay  down 
upon  his  bed  without  undressing,  a  short 
time  previous  to  Morrey's  return  ;  and 
probably,  overcome  by  intoxication,  was 
fast  asleep  when  Edith  went  to  tell  him 
all  was  prepared:  "  My  husband  sleeps," 
she  said,  "  the  axe  is  ready,  and  now's 
the  time  to  kill  him."  Heaven  and 
earth  !  can  such  things  be  ?  Is  it  possi- 
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ble,  for  female  depravity  to  arrive  at  such 
a  pitch  of  wickedness  ?  Were  not  the 
fact  authenticated  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  we  should  say  "  indeed  it  is 
impossible!" 

Sleep  having  in  some  measure  brought 
Lomas  to  his  senses,  and  conscience  beat- 
ing hard  against  his  breast,  he  refused  to 
obey  her  mandate ;  as  though  he  had  said, 
"  Oh  mistress  !  do  not  ask  me — my  mas- 
ter was  ever  kind — why  should  I  kill  him? 
I  cannot,  will  not  go."  Thus  repulsed 
she  left  him  ;  but  ere  much  time  elapsed 
again  returned,  and  by  menaces,  sooth- 
ings,  and  caresses,  the  reluctant  youth 
was  compelled  to  act  a  deed  he  shuddered 
but  to  think  of.  In  vain  he  reasoned  on 
the  danger  of  discovery,  and  forfeiture  of 
life.  "  For  these  things'*  said  the  hel- 
lish syren,  "  I  have  provided.  The  bu- 
siness once  accomplished,  you  must  re- 
turn to  your  room,  the  servant  shall  be 
sent  to  call  you,  who,  on  oath,  will  prove 
she  found  you  sleeping  in  your  bed." 
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Then  placing  an  axe  in  his  hand,  she 
again  encouraged  him :  but  still  he  hesi- 
tated— ff  my  master  may  awake  before  I 
reach  the  bed."  "  I  will  go  first,"  re- 
plied Edith,  "  and  if  he  sleeps,  holding 
up  my  hand  shall  be  the  signal  for  your 
approach."  Morrey  slept !  The  signal 
was  given,  again — And  again— and  yet  he 
came  not.  At  length,  what  soothing 
could  not  accomplish,  menaces  effected. 
The  affrighted  instrument  of  Edith's  cru- 
elty and  lust,  entered  the  fatal  chamber, 
and,  dreadful  to  relate !  the  wije,  the 
abandoned  wife,  held  the  candle — mark 
reader — held  the  candle  whilst  Lomas, 
with  an  enormous  axe  planted  three  dread- 
ful blows  oa  her  sleeping,  unsuspecting, 
husband's  head  ! 

It  would  be  well,  for  the  credit  of  hu- 
man nature,  were  it  possible  to  bury  in 
oblivion  this  dreadful  detail ;  for  surely 
no  climate,  no  country,  though  ever  so 
barbarous,  can  produce  its  parallel ! 

The  blows  would  probably  have  been 
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continued  while  any  spark  of  life  remain- 
ed, had  not  the  poor  victim's  groans  roused 
the  servant  girl  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Edith  hearing  a  noise,  extinguish- 
ed the  candle,  whilst  Lomas  precipitately 
left  the  place.  The  girl  it  appears  was 
endeavouring  to  escape  through  the  win- 
dow, for  both  the  sleeping  rooms  were  on 
the  ground  floor ;  but  was  pulled  back 
by  her  mistress,  with  information  that 
murderers  were  in  the  house,  and  to  keep 
quiet  in  her  chamber.  This  done,  she  led 
the  horrified  youth  again  to  the  bed, 
where  more  blows  were  given  at  random 
in  the  dark ;  some  of  which  took  place, 
and  conceiving  the  deed  of  blood  accom- 
plished, both  retired  into  the  kitchen. — 
The  groans  of  poor  Morrey  however  pur- 
sued them  !  He  still  lingered !  And  to 
make  all  sure,  Edith  produced  a  razor, 
insisting  with  threats,  that  he  should  re- 
turn and  cut  his  master's  throat.  Eear 
and  horror  having  deprived  the  lad  of  al- 
most every  sense,  he  stood  motionless  j 
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until  the  fiend-like  tempter  pushing  him 
into  the  room,  went  herself  to  the  servant 
girl's  chamber,  ordering  her  to  dress  her- 
self and  call  John  Lomas.  Meantime  the 
unhappy  youth  approached  his  master, 
who,  with  his  remaining  strength,  was 
endeavouring  to  get  off  the  bed :  and 
seizing  him  by  the  head,  applied  the  ra- 
zor so  effectually,  as  nearly  to  separate 
it  from  his  body ;  then  making  a  preci- 
pitate retreat,  crept  to  bed,  where  the 
girl  soon  afterwards  found  him,  counter- 
feiting sleep. 

Thus  was  the  sanguinary  purpose  fi- 
nally accomplished  !  Money,  the  inno- 
cent, unoffending  victim,  lay  a  lifeless 
corse;  whilst  Edith — the  infamous,  un- 
natural, blood-thirsty  Edith,  glutting  her 
Gorgon  appetite  with  a  sight  that  might 
have  "  appall'd  the  devil,"  sat  unmind- 
ful of  the  ruin  she  had  made. 

All  was  still,  save  the  dismal  droppings 
of  the  blood  from  Morrey's  lacerated 
throat,  in  the  adjoining  room  j  and  that 


appalling  sound  would  have  whispered 
madness  to  any  mind  but  Edith's ;  yet 
such  was  its  hypocritical  deformity,  that 
with  seeming  sorrow  she  summoned  the 
neighbours — mourned  pitifully  over  the 
the  sad  disaster — and  talked  of  robbers. 
Every  place  was  searched  in  vain — no 
appearance  justified  the  suspicion.  What 
but  the  most  gross  ignorance  of  a  bewil- 
dered and  bedevilled  imagination,  could 
for  a  moment  harbour  a  hope  of  escape, 
or  satisfy  an  impartial  enquiry  that  stran- 
gers had  done  the  horrid  deed  ?  Would 
the  servant's  assertion,  that  Lomas  was 
found  asleep  in  bed,  do  away  the  blood- 
stained track  which  accompanied  his 
footsteps,  even  to  the  stairs  ?  Too  soon 
this  wicked  woman  found  that  her  plots 
were  as  weak  as  her  actions  had  been  vile; 
for  general  suspicion  extended  not  be- 
yond the  threshold.  Lomas  was  interro- 
gated, and  his  clothes  examined  ;  shirt, 
waistcoat,  bed,  all  bore  bloody  evidence 
of  the  sanguinary  act,  confirmed  at  length 


by  voluntary  confession.  Not  but  every  art 
of  concealment  was  practised.  His  shirt 
was  changed  and  placed  in  a  box,  which 
Edith  was  detected  in  removing.  The 
print  of  a  bloody  band,  which  in  the  dark 
Lomas  had  left  on  a  table,  and  likewise 
on  the  stairs,  was  vainly  endeavoured  to 
be  erased  ;  every  testimony  corroborated 
suspicion ;  and  the  next  day  Edith  and 
her  accomplice  were  taken  into  custody. 
Thus  foiled  in  every  expectation  ;  whe- 
ther through  disappointment,  mortifica- 
tion, fear,  or  shame;  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed j  but  e're  the  constables  could  remove 
her,  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut 
her  throat.  A  surgeon  however  pro- 
nounced the  wound  not  mortal,  and  in  a. 
short  tirne  she  followed  her  guilty  part- 
ner, in  all  the  mockery  of  widow's  weeds, 
to  Chester  Castle.  The  trial  came  on 
before  the  honourable  R.  Dallas  and  F. 
Burton  ;  the  court  was  crowded  beyond 
all  former  precedent,  and  the  evidence  so- 
full  and  clear,  that  the  Jury,  without  re- 
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tiring,  pronounced  them  guilty.  The 
dreadful  axe,  that  fatal  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion was  produced  in  court ;  and  excited 
strong  sensations  of  horror  j  it  was  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  weight  of  its 
head,  and  several  marks  of  blood  still  re- 
mained. Sentence  was  immediately 
passed ;  but  Edith  Morrey  pleading  preg- 
nancy, her  execution  was  stayed  till  after 
her  delivery. 

The  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  pri- 
soners, whilst  confined  in  the  Castle,  ex- 
hibited a  difference  as  striking  as  the 
guilt  which  brought  them  there.  Lomas, 
seriously  impressed  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  and  the  aw- 
fulness  of  his  situation,  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  reading  and  prayer.  Edith 
on  the  contrary  entertained  strong  hopes 
of  pardon  j  nay,  so  weak  was  this  woman's 
mind,  that  prior  to  her  trial  she  was  heard 
to  say,  in  a  strain  of  unseemly  levity, 
"  I  wish  this  blind  judge  would  come, 
that  I  might  go  home."  Previous  to  ex- 
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ecution,  Lomas  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
her,  the  governor  permitted  an  interview  j 
at  which  he  ingenuously  confessed  his 
crime,  and  frequently  concluded  with — 
"  was  it  not  so,  mistress  ?"  But  Edith 
still  prevaricated ;  still  wished  conceal- 
ment :  interlarding  her  replies  with  the 
indecently  disgusting  expression  "  my 
dear  lad."  Nay,  in  some  instances  wish- 
ing to  cast  the  blame  on  him  ;  on  him 
who,  but  for  her  machinations,  would 
probably  have  remained  a  erood  and  vir- 
tuous member  of  society  ;  and  even  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  was  an 
angel  of  light,  compared  to  his  vile  se- 
ducer. On  the  24th  of  August  this  un- 
fortunate youth,  at  the  early  period  of 
twenty  years,  was  drawn  in  a  cart  from 
Chester  Castle  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
a  sad  and  dreadful  example  of  female  in- 
fluence,  and  female  depravity.  His  come- 
ly person  and  fervent  piety,  for  he  knelt 
and  prayed  without  ceasing,  attracted  the 
attention,  and  worked  upon  the  feelings 
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of  thousands  of  spectators ;  and  obdurate 
indeed  must  have  been  that  being,  who 
could  with  unmoistened  eye  behold  this 
lamentable,  though  just  sacrifice  to  the 
broken  laws  of  God  and  man.  During 
Lomas's  long  imprisonment  his  mind  had 
experienced  a  total  change,  so  that  he 
might  justly  be  stiled  "  a  new  creature ;" 
and  the  blessings  of  religion  through  the 
Gospel,  had  worked  such  a  thorough  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  that  a  de- 
gree of  saint-like  fortitude,  and  rhristian 
confidence  attended  him  to  his  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  seemed  to  say,  "  I  know  my 
sins  will  be  forgiven."  That  the  prophe- 
tic impulse  of  his  mind  may  be  fully  veri- 
fied, ff  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant." 
Of  Edith  Morrey's  repentence  little  is  at 
present  known.  She  has  borne  her  child, 
and  as  her  execution  will  soon  take  place, 
I  may  probably  notice  it  hereafter. 

And  now  reader,  what  conclusion — 
what  moral  can  be  drawn  from  this  tragic 
picture  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  every 
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day's  experience  proves  the  general  de- 
pravity of  human  nature :  that  it  is  con- 
fined  to  no  situation,  country,  climate, 
or  complexion  :  information  is  no  barrier, 
nor  ignorance  a  cause.  It  seems  planted 
by  providence  in  the  garden  of  nature, 
like  thistles  amongst  roses,  to  encrease 
their  value  by  comparative  estimation. 
In  a  word,  it  plainly  tells  us,  that  the 
way  to  happiness  is  by  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  religion  the  only  finger  post  to  point 
it  out. 

When  we  first  entered  the  chapel,  the 
veteran's  attention  was  deeply  fixed  on 
the  male  criminals,  whose  party-coloured 
dresses,  the  gaol  livery,  as  it  is  called, 
and  wooden  clogs,  rendered  them  con- 
spicuous. Bat  hia  eyes  were  soon  di- 
rected to  "  mettle  more  attractive." 
Four  young  women,  not  destitute  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  remarkably  clean  and 
decent,  took  possession  of  a  division 
nearly  opposite  to  where  we  sat.  "  Eh  ! 
what !  female  felons  !  Pity  to  punish  the 
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petticoat,"  said  the  adjutant.  "  Every 
one  under  sentence  of  transportation," 
said  I,  "and  so  am  I,"  whispered  he 
archly.  The  old  gentleman  prided  him- 
self not  a  little  in  being  perfect  in  all  the 
orthodox  manoeuvres,  as  he  called  them : 
he  could  find  the  prayers,  psalms,  col- 
lects, and  texts  as  quick  as  'ere  a  chaplain 
in  the  army;  and  then,  for  standings, 
sittings,  kneelings,  wheelings,  he  was  as 
sharp,  he  said,  as  a  fugleman.  In  the 
responses  he  was  louder  than  the  clerk, 
and  frequently  a  sentence  behind  him. 
During  the  sermon,  he  shut  his  eyes  in 
token  of  close  attention,  and  when  any 
thing  particular  struck  him,  exclaimed, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  who  sat  in 
the  same  seat,  "very  good!  bravo!  fire 
away  my  boy!"  so  that  however  solemn 
the  occasion,  no  power  of  face  could  sup- 
press a  smile. 

At  dinner,  Harry  waited  in  his  very 
best  array,  and  to  be  en  miUtaire  as  much 
as  possible,  a  stiff  black  stock  tortured 
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his  throat,  in  the  true  line  of  battle  order. 
Our  repast  was  garnished  with  singular 
observations  from  the  old  adjutant,  such 
as  "Sir,  that  woman  is  a  she  d — 1!  she 
ought  to  be  sent  to  h — 11  for  winter 
quarters!  To  be  crammed  into  a  parson's 
pepper  box  with  whores,  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  murderers!  imprisoned  for  an 
hour  with  body  strippers,  light  fingered 
foragers,  and  all  the  scum  of  the  army' 
properly  speaking,  this  is  a  new  military 
manoeuvre,  never  yet  entered  into  my 
Roster t  you  understand  me."  To  this  I 
assented,  rather  than  spoil  his  dinner,  by 
a  long  explanation,  though  I  knew  no 
more  what  he  meant  by  a  Roster,  than 
he  would,  had  I  mentioned  O.P.  and  P.S. 
In  the  afternoon  a  young  gentleman 
from  Liverpool,  whom  I  had  frequently 
seen,  but  never  spoken  to,  hearing  of  my 
confinement,  with  a  generous  impulse 
that  d|d  credit  to  his  heart,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  mine,  came  down 
to  the  castle,  previously  arming  himself 
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with  a.  bottle  of  rum  in  each  pocket. 
The  warm  expressions  he  made  use  of, 
and  his  readiness  to  serve  me,  either  by 
bail,  or  discharging  the  debt,  called  for, 
and  received  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. The  contents  of  his  pockets  had 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  turnkey,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  refused  admis- 
sion, for  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  annexed 
to  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors— 
a  very  just  and  proper  regulation — and 
when  produced,  I  positively  refused  to 
receive  them.  The  Governor's  conduct 
to  me  had  been  so  gentlemanly  and  at- 
tentive, that  no  inducement  would  have 
tempted  me  to  break  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
son. 

The  eyes  of  Captain  Meadows  sparkled 
at  sight  of  the  bottles,  he  smacked  his 
lips,  and  rubbed  his  hands;  judge  then,  of 
his  mortification  at  seeing  them  again 
consigned  to  the  stranger's  pocket  He 
rose  in  haste,  and  going  to  the  door 
roared  out  "  here  you  orderly !"  In 
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-came  Harry,  and  up  went  his  hand. — 
"  You  have  been  a  serjeant  you  say  ?— 
"  Thirteen  years  your  honor."  "  In  all 
that  time,  do  you  recollect  a  bottle  of 
rum  being  given  to  a  soldier,  you  under- 
stand me,  that  ever  was  returned  till  it 
was  emptied  ?"  Harry  smiling,  replied 
"  I  think  not." 

"  Think  not !  I  am  sure ;  never  was 
gwch  a  thing  heard  of  in  the  world ;  and, 
properly  speaking*  nobody  in  their  senses 
would  think  of  it." 

Harry  was  dismissed ;  and  re-seating 
himself,  he  drank  the  stranger's  health ; 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  put  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  that  "  ale  was  no  soldier's 
liquor,  and  fit  only  for  farmers." 

I  was  called  out  at  this  moment  to 
speak  to  a  person  at  the  gate;  and  on  my 
return,  found  the  veteian  animadverting 
on  the  heterogenious  group  assembled 
that  day  in  the  chapel.  "  If  you  will  be- 
lieve me,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  I  never 
was,  properly  speaking,  in  such  a  mixed 
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company  before.  Pandora's  box  never 
turned  out  such  a  compound  of  crimina- 
lity, you  understand  me,  as  our  garrison 
did  this  morning." 

About  half  after  eight  o'clock,  as 
Harry  was  turning  down  the  captain's 
bed,  to  my  no  small  amazement,  a  bottle 
rolled  from  under  the  coverlid,  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  floor,  was  shiver- 
ed to  atoms.  The  smell  of  rum  imme- 
diately saturated  the  room ;  and  casting 
my  eyes  on  the  guilty,  chop-fallen,  mor- 
tified adjutant,  I  instantly  conceived  the 
extent  of  his  imprudence.  In  hah0  an 
hour  the  turnkey  would  visit  our  apart- 
ment; and  should  the  odour  of  spirits 
greet  him,  much  uneasiness  I  foresaw 
would  be  the  consequence.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  Harry  mopped,  and  scrubbed, 
and  scoured ;  the  veteran  and  I  burnt 
brown  paper  and  sealing  wax ;  we 
plied  our  pipes  with  such  industry,  that 
ere  Hurst's  arrival,  the  growth  of  Vir- 
ginia had  entirely  superseded  the  produce 
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of  Jamaica,  though  at  the  risk  of  making 
us  sick  with  its  fumes. 

I  hugged  myself  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing escaped  the  effects  of  the  old  soldier's 
imprudence,  and  was  preparing  to  blame 
him  for  it,  when  looking  piteously  on  the 
floor,  he  exclaimed,  "It's  gone — forever 
gone — more's  the  pity !  'Twas  a  drop  of 
excellent  stuff— I  know  by  the  smell ; 
but,  thanks  to  your  considerate  friend, 
its  fellow  remains  behind ;  and,  properly 
speaking,  we'll  see  the  bottom  ere  we 
sleep,  lest  some  mischance,  you  under- 
stand me,  should  discover  it."  It  was  in 
vain  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of 
drinking  so  much  spirit,  or  paint  the  dis- 
advantages of  intoxication.  "  My  grog 
has  been  stopped  two  days,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  must  inarch  quick  to  recover  lost 
ground.  Come,  fill  your  glass,  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  good  story.  A  corporal  of 
mine  had  a  pretty  wife,  you  understand 
me.  He  was  a  drunken  dog,  and  many 
a  flogging  I  have  saved  him.  Now  this 

L3 
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pretty  wife  thought  it  better,  properly 
speaking,  to  forage  with  the  captain  than 
the  corporal ;  so  off  we  set,  wet  and  dry, 
rough  and  smooth,  to  reconoitre  the  ene- 
my at  my  friend  M'Callum's,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Scotland.  You  have  heard  of 
their  silly  notions,  properly  speaking  their 
nonsensical  superstition  ;  their  witches, 
their  wizards,  their  second  sight,  their 
penance,  and  so  on — you  understand  me. 
Now  it  unfortunately  happened — come, 
here's  the  King,  God  bless  him — so  as  I 
was  saying — Oh!  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  my  Scotch  friend  had  had  an 
infant,  properly  speaking,  laid  to  his  charge 
by  a  servant  girl.  Now  I,  you  under- 
stand me,  was  ignorant  of  this  affair;  but 
no  matter  for  that — come  here's  success 
to  your  benefit — I  and  Mrs.  Corporal 
marched  up  to  the  house,  and  so  far  it  was 
very  well ;  we  smoked  our  pipes,  and  all 
was  comfortable  till  Sunday  came;  and 
then  says  friend  M'Callum,  "  Captain" 
says  he  "  we  must  march  to  Kirk,"  I  am 
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never  in  the  rear  on  these  occasions,  as 
our  Chaplain  very  well  knows,  so  off  we 
set. 

Now  there's  a  sort  of  place  in  this  Kirk 
called  Cuddy's  Chair,  you  understand  me, 
where  those  who  have  skirmished  wet  and 
dry,  rough  and  smooth  in  the  fields  of  un- 
lawful love,  are  placed  to  be  lectured  and 
exposed  by  the  Chaplain ;  and  on  this  day 
M'Callum,  properly  speaking,  was  to  do 
penance  for  past  folly.  I  being  a  stranger 
to  the  place,  and  the  Parson  knowing  as 
little  of  Mac  as  myself;  what  does  this  cun- 
ning deel  of  a  Scot  do,  but,  with  all  possible 
politeness,  you  understand  me,  place  me  in 
Cuddy's  Chair,  and  retire  himself  to  ano- 
ther seat.  I  thought  this  rather  odd;  but 
conceiving  it  the  post  of  honor,  I  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  my  quarters,  properly 
speaking,  till  the  regiment  was  discharged 
from  duty.  Manoeuvres  went  on  pretty 
well  for  about  an  hour,  and  though  I  seemed 
to  attract  as  much  attention  as  a  fugle 
man,  I  placed  it  all,  you  understand  me, 
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to  the  account  of  my  regimentals.  At 
length  the  Chaplain  shut  his  book,  and 
looking  full  at  me  said,  "  And  noo, 
brethren,  I  mun  caw  this  cheeld  o*  Sa- 
tan back  tue  the  paths  o*  grace,  for  he 
is  a  wicked  sinner  and  the  gates  o*  hell 
are  gaping  to  receive  him."  Proper- 
ly  speaking,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
To  desert  my  post  would  have  been  cow- 
ardly, and  to  sit  tamely  to  be  fired  at  like 
a  deserter,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and  smooth, 
by  this  foul  mouthed  Priest,  was  a  kind  of 
non-resistence  I  was  unused  to.  In  short, 
I  was,  properly  speaking,  confounded  fid- 
jety,  but  still  kept  my  ground.  "  Ah!" 
continued  he  "the  muckle  horned  deel  o* 
damnable  lust  has  broken  doon  the  door 
o'  conscience,  an  driven  oot  aw  the  geud 
coonsel  ye  ha  had  fra  yere  ghostly  monitor. 
Wha  could  ha  thought  a  mon  o'  yere  ap- 
pearance, wha  wears  the  leevery  o*  his 
blessed  majesty,  frae  whom  ye  ha  sic  a 
bonny  example,  should  ha  gin  yerselo'erto 
evil  concupicence,  and  hellish  desires?  ye 
ha  seduced  a  cheeld  fra  the  paths  of  honor 
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"  Properly  speaking,  thinks  I,  that's 

a  lie— she  was  never  married  to  the  Cor- 
poral. •"  Oh  yere  a  muckle  sinner,"  still 
looking  at  me,  "  an  ye  dunna  repent  the, 
gates  o*  hell  will  close  upon  ye,  and  fire 
and  brimstone  be  yere  everlasting  doom.' 
He'll  spring  a  mine  upon  me  presently, 
thinks  I.  '  What  recompence,'  continu- 
ed he,  '  can  ye  mak  to  the  victim  o' yere  li- 
centiousness; without  character,  without 
friends,  a*  of  which  yere  wickedness  ha 
robbed  her  of;  she  mun  bag — she  mun 

starve '    She   never    shall,  cried   I, 

as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  she  never  shall 
while  my  name  is  Jack  Meadows.     The 
chaplain  stared — the  congregation  smiled 
—and  I  ran  out  of  the  place,  wondering 
how  the  priest  came  to  know  of  my  af-  . 
fair  with  the  corporal's  wife.     Properly 
speaking,  I  was  fairly  had.     The  laugh 
went  against  me,  and  does  to  this  hour— 
you  understand  me,  sir." 

The  old  adjutant  related  this  anecdote 
with  so  much  humour,  and  laughed  so 
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heartily  at  his  own  ridiculous  situation 
in  cuddy's  chair,  that  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  join  him.  The  joke*  the 
smile,  the  grog  went  round  ;  but  whenk 
amongst  other  subjects  of  conversation, 
I  mentioned  the  alarming  noises  which 
disturbed  me  on  the  first  nights  of  my 
arrival,  and  the  violences  practised  in 
the  other  wing  of  the  castle,  he  turned 
pale.  The  man  who  had  faced  the  enemy 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had  just 
been  ridiculing  the  Scotch  for  their  su- 
perstition j  looked  aghast  at  my  relation 
of  sounds,  the  most  alarming  of  which  I 
told  him,  had  been  indirectly  accounted 
for,  by  the  departure  of  my  ci-divant 
co-mate,  the  bookseller.  "  Properly 
speaking,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  towards  the  iron  door, 
"  these  things  are  not  to  be  joked  with, 
'They  laugh  at  scars,  who  never  felt  a 
wound ;'  but  I'll  tell  you,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  soldier,  I  was  once  in  com- 
pany with  a  being,  properly  speaking, 
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the  ghost  of  a  person  who  had  been  dead 
several  years*  Come,  replenish,  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  whole  affair." 

The  bottle  of  rum  was  two  parts  out 
and  I  recommended  a  reserve  for  the  en- 
suing night ;  but,  pressing  it  with  both 
hands,  he  replied,  "  My  old  friend  from 
Jamaica  is  a  great  stranger,  and  I'll  not 
desert  her  in  her  last  moments  ;  wet  and 
dry,  rough  and  smooth,  we'll  stick  to* 
gether  while  life  remains." 

There  was  no  arguing  with  so  deter- 
mined a  votary ;  so  getting  into  bed,  the 
adjutant  refilled  his  pipe  and  his  glass, 
and  at  my  request  commenced  his  ghost 
story.  "  Happening  one  day,"  he  be- 
gan, "  to  be  parading  the  Park,  with  my 
particular  friend,  Dan  Smith,  formerly 
major  in  the  light  infantry ;  I  proposed 
to  take  our  chop  together,  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Coffee-house.  Accordingly  we 
adjourned ;  and  sitting  rather  late  over 
our  wine,  Smith,  whose  quarters  lay  at 
some  distance,  took  a  coach,  and  from 
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that  day,  you  understand  me,  was  mis- 
sing j  properly  speaking,  not  to  be  heard 
of.  Well  sir,  his  friends  advertised  him 
in  all  the  papers,  with  large  rewards  for 
intelligence  of  him,  dead  or  alive,  but 
without  effect ;  the  poor  major  had  un- 
accountably disappeared,  and  if  I  had 
not  brought  witnesses  to  prove  his  leaving 
the  coffee-house  in  a  hackney  coach, 
very  unpleasant  consequences  would  have 
resulted  to  myself;  because,  you  under- 
stand me,  I  was  the  last  person  he  messed 
with. 

"  Well,  sir ;  about  nine  years  after- 
wards, during  which  I  had  been  fighting 
the  enemy,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and 
smooth,  in  various  places ;  sauntering 
before  the  Horse  Guards,  who  should  I 
meet  but  the  identical  man  himself — my 
friend  Smith,  properly  speaking,  in  pro- 
pria  persona.  You  may  conceive  my  joy 
at  the  meeting,  and  the  questions  I  pour- 
ed down  upon  him  respecting  his  absence. 
But  my  astonishment  at  finding  him  alive, 
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was,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  his  refusing 
to  satisfy  my  very  natural  curiosity,  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  or  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  In  a  word  sir,  he 
requested  me  in  a  solemn  voice,  to  ask 
no  questions,  for  he  would  answer  none. 
"  During  this  conversation  we  pursued 
our  march,  you  understand  me ;  but 
rain  coming  on,  I  proposed  to  celebrate 
our  meeting  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  we  had  done  our  parting ; 
namely,  to  take  a  bottle  and  a  chop  at 
the  Spring  Garden  Coffee-house.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  thing  threw  him  into 
an  agony ;  he  turned  pale — his  lips  qui- 
vered— and  in  faultering  accents  he  re- 
plied, *  Not  there !  name  not  that  place 
if  you  wish  me  to  keep  my  senses  !*  Pro- 
perly speaking,  I  looked  surprised,  as 
you  may  well  imagine  j  but  having  no 
particular  preference,  begged  him  to 
name  a  house  less  objectionable.  To 
this  we  repaired,  and  while  dinner  was 

preparing,  you  understand  me,  amused 
M 
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ourselves  with  a  backgammon  table.  In 
the  middle  of  our  game,  a  coachman  en- 
tered, and  whispered  my  friend ;  but 
without  appearing  to  regard  him,  he  said, 
'  Meadows,  why  don't  you  throw  ?' 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  I  replied,  looking 
at  the  coachman.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  again  repeated,  *  Why  don't 
you  throw  ?'  I  will,  rejoined  I,  as  soon 
as  you  have  settled  your  business. 

"  *  Business  ! — Nonsense !  who  should 
I  have  business  with  ?' 

"  With  the  man  who  has  been  whis- 
pering in  your  ear  these  five  minutes. 

"  «  A  man?' 

'5  Yes,  a  coachman. 

"  *  A  coachman ! ! !'  shrieked  out  my 
friend,  *  Good  God !  you  don't  say  a 
coachman  ? 

"  Yes,  but  I  do.  You  have  some  ap- 
pointment, I  suppose,  and  this  is  the  go- 
between. 

"  *  I  am  in  no  humour  to  bear  a  joke,' 
replied  Smith,  and  indeed  the  perspira- 
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tion  stood  upon  his  forehead.  <  If  you 
do  not  indeed  dream,  speak — say — lias 
the  man  lost  an  eye  ? 

"  He  has. 

"  Poor  Smith  instantly  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  properly  speaking,  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  After  a  time  however,  he 
recovered;  but  sor  pale  and  feeble,  that! 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  begged  a 
doctor  might  be  summoned.  This  he 
peremptorily  refused,  and  after  taking 
a  glass  of  wine,  thus  addressed  me.  '  I 
will  rro  longer  attempt  Meadow  a,  to  coii- 
x:eal  my  disastrous  story,  for  murder 
they  say,  will  out,  though  it  be  hid  i'th' 
centre.  You  recollect  putting  me  into 
a  hackney  coach  nine  years  ago ;  at 
which  time  my  naturally  irritable  temper 
was  a  good  deal  heightened  by  the  wine  I 
had  drank.  The  coachman  wishing  to  im- 
pose upon  me,  and  besides,  using  language 
I  thought  altogether  impertinent,  1  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  on  the  temple  ;  from 
which  he  sank,  never  to  rise  again !  Hor- 
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rifled  at  what  I  had  done,  and  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  I  got  on  board  .a  ves- 
sel, which  proved  to  be  an  American, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  only  returned 
yesterday  to  my  native  country.  It  was 
my  firm  intention  to  have  enquired  after 
the  family,  if  any  such  there  are,  of  the 
deceased ;  but  this  supernatural  visitation 
has  whetted  my  purpose ;  and  if  you  will 
assist  my  search,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
favour  you  can  confer  on  me.'  To  make 
short  of  ray  story,  sir,  we  found  the 
poor  man's  widow  and  two  children  near- 
ly starved ;  my  friend  made  all  the  re- 
paration he  could— settled  a  comfortable 
annuity  apon  the  woman — put  the  chil- 
-tlren  out  'prentice-— and  never  was  af- 
terwards haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
Coachee" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  story,  finding 
I  made  no  answer,  he  bawled  out,  "  Are 
you  asleep,  my  boy  ?" 

"  No — I  was  meditating  on  the  pro- 
bability of  what  you  have  been  relating.'* 
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"  Probability !  I  tell  you  it's  true,  as 
Dan  Smith  would  testify  if  he  were  here ; 
though,  properly  speaking,  he's  better 
any  where  else.  You  never  were  in 
Egypt,  you  say  ?" 

"  Never  but  of  my  native  country,  any 
further  than  the  Isle  of  iftan' " 

"  When  I  was  in  Egypt,  sir,  with  my 
gallant  old  general — -come  here's  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave '  Abercrombie. — I 
say,  when  we  were;  in  camp  opposite  the 
French  army-— I  was  in  the  cavalry  then — 
we  used  frequently,  at  the  out-posts,  f o; 
talk  with  the  French  'officers  ;  our  horses 
and  their 's  head  and  shoulder,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  us.  Properly 
speaklilg,  it's  a  sad  thin g  that  fellow- 
creatures,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other,  should  laugh  and  talk  in  civility 
and  friendship  one  moment,  and  cut. one 
another  to  -pieces  the  next.  But  there 
always  Have  been  Wars,  and  rumours  of 
wars,  and  so  I  suppose  it  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Heigho  !  Why 
-  M3 
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soldiers,  why,  should  we  be  melancholy, 
boys  ?"  This  strain  was  sung  with  a  de- 
gree of  feeling,  both  for  the  vanquished 
and  the  conqueror,  that  did  honor  to  his 
heart. 

The  bottle  being  out,  he  prepared  for 
bed ;  and  whilst  disrobing  himself,  con- 
tinued in  the  old  strain, — "  Major,  says 
I,  and  says  I  to  the  major ;  dress  the 
right  wing,  says  I.  Serjeant  Thompson's 
horse  slipped,  just  as  I  gave  the  word  to 
charge  sword  in  hand,  down  he  went, 
and  -what  the  d — Fs  coming  now  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  whistle  ?'* 

"  No." 

"  I'll  swear  there  was  one  in  our  lob- 
by. No  one  sleeps  there,  you  say  ?" 

"  No  one.  It's  Bet,  at  some  of  her 
old  pranks." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Properly  speak- 
ing, I'm  primed  to  receive  her,  so  fire 
away,  old  girl."  He  then,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty  threw  himself 
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into  bed,  singing,  "  How  merrily  we  live 
that  soldiers  be." 

"  I  had  scarcely  fallen  into  a  sound 
sleep,  ere  I  was  disturbed  by  a  hoarse 
voice,  roaring  out  with  the  lungs  of  a 
Stentor,  "Dress!  dress f  I  say!"  Not 
immediately  recollecting  the  tones  of  my 
comrade,  I  imagined  it  was  a  command 
to  rise,  and  started  up  to  learn  the  rea- 
son j  but  was  soon  convinced  it  arose 
from  the  adjutant,  who  in  his  sleep  was 
issuing  orders,  it  had  been  his  pride  and 
duty  to  enforce. 

Our  elevated  situation  overlooked  the 
different  wards  appropriated  to  the  con- 
victs ;  and  as  I  was  pointing  them  out, 
on  the  following  day,  to  captain  Mea- 
dows, an  old  man  busily  tending  some 
poultry,  and  who  seemed  to  take  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  the  office,  claimed  my 
attention.  "  Poor  Jemmie  of  the  wood !" 
thought  I,  "  this  old  man,  like  thee  per- 
haps, has  no  companion  but  his  fowls." 
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Curiosity  led  me  to  enquire  into  his  story, 
which  was  briefly  as  follows. 

He  had  been  a  man  of  respectable  ha- 
bits,  and  farmed  his  own  little  property  ; 
but  being  bound  for  a  friend,  the  rascal 
ran  away,  and  the  result  was,  a  bank- 
ruptcy, to  which  he  refused  to  appear. 
In  vain  his  lawyer  represented  the  conse- 
quences— he  preferred  death  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  reducing  his  family,  by  such 
means,  to  want  and  beggary.  The  ca- 
tastrophe is  easily  foreseen. — He  was  con- 
demned to  die  ;  but  through  the  interest 
of  his  connexions,  the  sentence  was  mi- 
tigated to  fourteen  years  transportation. 
Too  old  to  be  sent  abroad,  his  punish- 
ment was  confined  to  a  solitary  cell  in 

»" 
every  assizes  he  was 

brought  up,  to  know  if  he  would  regain 
his  liberty  by  giving  up  his  effects.  To 
this  he  invariably  and  undauntedly  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  His  wife  and 
children  were  comfortably  supported,  at 
the  expense  of  his  bodily  sufferings  ;  and 
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as  their  welfare  appeared  to  be  the  only 
object  of  his  consideration,  he  patiently 
awaited  the  fulfilment  of  his  captivity. 
Time  rolled  on,  without  other  intercourse 
than  what  his  poultry  afforded — thirteen 
years  had  elapsed  at  the  time  I  saw  him ; 
and  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  joyful 
meeting  with  his  family,  in  whose  society 
he  hoped  comfortably  to  end  his  days ; 
when  death,  six  months  afterwards,  put 
an  end  to  his  hopes  and  his  sufferings :  and 
filled  every  one  who  knew  the  story  with 
regret,  that  such  magnanimity — such  real 
greatness  of  mind — failed  to  secure  to 
their  possessor  those  blessings,  a  banish- 
ment of  nearly  fourteen  years  deserved. 
I  leave  the  admirers  of  heroic  deeds,  and 
the  friends  of  humanity  to  moralize  on 
this  mournful  tale,  whilst  I  pursue  my 
narrative. 

As  the  particulars  of  my  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment were  not  generally  known, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
debt  was  incurred  j  I  thought  it  advisable 
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to  draw  up  a  statement  of  facts  ;  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  my  prose- 
cutor; which  I  did,  and  published  it  iri 
the  Chester  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818  j  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 

' 
TO— .  — .  ,  ESQ. 


Manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal>  ~ ; — . 

SIR, 

"  After  avoiding  a  prison  through  the  whole  of 
my  disastrous  life,  and  scarcely  supposing  myself, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  less  liable  to  visit  one, 
I  address  you  from  this  place,  where  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  my  incapacity  to  pay  your  demand,  I 
shall  long  remain  a  melancholy  example  of  your 
insatiate  avarice,  and  most  unforgiving  heart" 

For  many,  many  years,  you  have  witnessed  the 
hard  struggles,  and  persevering  industry  with 
which  I  have  sought  a  livelihood,  whilst  you,  during 
the  same  period,  have  lived  in,  luxury,  arising  from 
no  bodily  or  mental  efforts  of  your  own,  but  from 
the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  being  Mannger  of 
the  Theatres  Royal  .  and  ,  and  hav- 

ing a  mind  exalted  above  those  feelings  which  pity 
engenders,  but  which  too  often,  keep  their  owner  , 
poor  and  necessitous. 
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So  much  by  way  of  Prologue— now  listen  to  tho 
Play. 

In  the  year  1810  it  so  happened,  that  you  had  no 
company  to  open  the  ————— Theatre  during  the 
Race  week,  and  as  I  had  fortunately  accumulated 
a  sum  of  money  by  the  management  of  the  Chester 
Theatre  during  the  Races,  which  enabled  me  to 

enter  into  a  negociation  for ,  I  agreed  to 

give  you  1501.  for  the  Race,  and  two  succeeding 
weeks  ;  but  as  the  Circus  was  likely  to  open,  in  op- 
position to  the  Theatre,  of  course  it  became  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  treaty,  till  removed  by  you  in 
your  letter  dated  the  7th  of  May,  wherein  you  thug 
express  yourself—"  the  proprietors  certainly  mean 
to  stop  the  exhibitions  of  the  Circus  in  the  Race 
week."  Again,  May  13th,  «  The  proprietors  of  the 
Theatre  intend  shutting  up  the  Circus  in  the  Race 
week,  by  virtue  of  their  patent." 

"  Decoyed  by  the  expectation  you  held  out, 
although  there  was  no  specific  agreement  on  your 
part,  (except  your  being  one  of  the  proprietors)  to 
close  the  Circus,  yet,  from  the  power  your  letters 
led  me  to  suppose  the  proprietors  possessed,  and 
from  your  assertion,  that  they  proposed  to  exert 
that  power,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  deluded,  and 
closed  with  your  terms. — The  Circus,  however, 
opened,  without  one  effort  to  prevent  it,  not,  I  be- 
lieve from  want  of  inclination,  but  power  in  the 
proprietors,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  receipts  of 
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the  Theatre,  I  moderately  calculate  at  300?.  Thug 
my  profits  at  Chester  were  sacrificed  to  pay  you 
125/.  leaving  me  your  debtor,  as  the  writ  by  virtue 
of  which  I  was  arrested,  specifies,  in  the  sum  of  251. 
and  upwards,  for  which  I  am  now  suffering  incarce- 
ration in  this  melancholy  place." 

"  It  is  I  believe  a  general  practice  amongst  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law,  to  make  peaceful  application, 
before  they  proceed  to  hostilities  ;  yet  without  any 
previous  demand,  I  was  dragged  from  my  peaceful 
domicile,  at  Parkgate,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of 
immediate  expense;  and  perhaps  lasting  imprison* 
ment." 

"  When  we  judge  the  actions  of  others,  'tis  but 
fair  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  placing  ourselves 
in  their  situation,  enquire  of  conscience  how  we 
should  act  under  similar  circumstances ;  accord- 
ingly "  thinks  1  to  myself,"  had  Mr.  .  •  .  taken  a 
Theatre  of  me,  at  an  enormous  rent,  and  under  such 
disadvantages — after  punctually  paying  me  1251. — 
could  I,  -would  I,— or  ought  I — to  put  him  in  prison 
for  the  trifling  remainder  ?  thereby  paralyzing  his 
future  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  an  aged  parent, 
and  an  affectionate  "wife,  whose  veiy  existence  de- 
pends on  his  exertions  ?  Certainly  /  should  not, 
yet  this  YOU  have  done,  and  I  leave  the  public  to 
judge  between  us." 

"  Now  Mr. ,  "  to  supper  with  what  appetite 

you  may,"     Having  unburthencd  my  mind,  I  bear 
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you  no  malice;  but  hope,  though  late,  repentance 
may  work  reformation,  and  produce  forgiveness, 
when  you  are  summoned  down  the  bourn  to  appear 
at  that  court,  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  to 

tell  the  sentence." 

• 

S.  W.  RYLEY. 

. 

In  Chester  Castle,  Dec.  14,  1812, 

Matters  were  now  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion. My  benefit  was  to  take  place 
the  following  day,  and  to  add  to  my 
comfort,  Mrs.  Ryley  arrived  from  Park- 
gate,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  butter.  The  adjutant,  after  a 
most  ceremonious  bow,  for  he  was  a 
complete  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
looked  at  the  basket,  then  at  my  little 
wife  j  "  Why  madam,"  said  he,  "  here's 
provision  enough  to  enable  us  to  hold 
the  siege  some  time : — properly  speaking, 
there's  nothing  like  a  female  forager — 
you  understand  me.  You'll  excuse  the 
freedom  of  an  old  soldier,  madam ;  I've 
a  wife  at  home,  God  bless  her  !  as  full  of 
spirits  and  good  humour  as  yourself." 
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"  What,  Mrs.  Corporal  ?"  interrupted 
I,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  fie !"  exclaimed  he,  hobbling  out 
of  the  room,  "  Honor — honor." 

He  was  nevertheless  pleased,  although 
he  pretended  modesty  j  for  he  liked  to 
be  thought  a  man  of  gallantry,  with 
which  most  of  his  stories  were  inter- 
spersed. 

To  hear  of  the  health  of  my  little  es- 
tablishment, was  no  trifling  addition  to 
the  happiness  I  experienced  on  behold- 
ing the  partner  of  my  long  pilgrimage 
through  a  wilderness  of  trouble,  cheer- 
ful as  ever  ;  and  sanguine  in  her  expec- 
tations of  my  speedy  enlargement.  How 
a  little  affliction  enhances  the  value  of 
returning  comfort !  Not  all  the  priva- 
tions I  at  first  underwent ;  the  cold  stone 
chamber — the  iron  doors — the  alarming 
noises — with  many  other  miseries  ima- 
gination is  ever  fruitful  to  engender—- 
could  be  esteemed  a  high  price  for  the 
pleasure  I  enjoyed  over  an  excellent 
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dinner,  in  company  with  one  whose 
health  and  happiness  were  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own ;  and  those  heightened  by 
the  good-humoured  eccentricities  of  the 
old  veteran.  When  the  homely  dinner 
appendages  were  disposed  of,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  accompanied  by  the  adjutant's 
pipe,  made  their  appearance ;  and  some 
worthy  Chester  friends  dropping  in,  to 
say  the  prison  fire-side  was  rendered 
comfortable,  would  be  but  feebly  to  ex- 
press my  feelings. 

When  Harry  entered  with  a  replenish 
of  wine,  lie  informed  us  that  the  poor 
methodist  in  the  opposite  wing  had  been 
holding  forth  in  the  preaching  line; 
"  And,"  continued  he,  "  I  don't  half 
like  his  doctrine ;  for  he  says  there  should 
be  no  soldiers  but  in  the  regiment  of 
grace,  and  no  fighting  but  with  the 
devil." 

"  The  devil  he  does !"  exclaimed  the 
adjutant,  laying  down  his  pipe ;  "  show 
me  the  man,  I'll  battle  him  on  that  sub- 
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ject— no  soldiers,  eh  ?"  and  away  went 
Harry  in  perpendicular  order,  followed 
by  the  hobbling  adjutant,  repeating  "  No 
soldiers,  eh? 

As  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  and 
the  veteran  returned  not,  I  called  Harry 
to  know  the  reason  ;  dreading,  from  his 
impetuosity,  that  he  and  the  debtors  on 
the  other  side  might  have  fallen  out. 
"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Harry,  "  he  has 
made  them  all  fall  in;  for  he  ordered 
every  man  a  pint  of  ale,  and  they  formed 
the  line  in  a  moment.  He  then  ha- 
rangued them  on  the  broad-sword  exer- 
cise, and  I  left  him  teaching  the  me- 
thodist  preacher  to  cut  six." 

This  was  too  great  a  treat  to  be  omit- 
ted. In  a  body  we  crossed  the  court, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  old  sol- 
dier, flourishing  his  stick,  whilst  the  af- 
frighted disciple  of  methodism  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  holding  out  a 
hymn-book,  and  exclaiming  in  a  feeble 
voice,  "  Satan,  I  defy  thee."  A  large 
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can  of  ale  stood  on  the  table,  from  which 
the  debtors  drank  plentifully,  styling  the 
old  gentleman  "  the  commander ;"  a  ti- 
tle he  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  j  and 
promising  to  be  "  ready  for  drill  again 
whenever  he  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand." In  short,  his  singular  goodness 
of  heart,  and  harmless  irregularities, 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  his. fel- 
low-prisoners. Even  the  methodist  be- 
came attached  to  him,  whilst  the  adju- 
tant, in  return,  told  us  he  thought  him 
"  a  d — d  good  Christian." 

My  wife  left  us  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
as  this  was  probably  the  last  night  we 
should  pass  together,  I  indulged  my 
companion's  fondness  for  sitting,  and 
listened  with  more  than  usual  complacen- 
cy to  all  his  "  perils  in  the  tented  field." 
Again  he  headed  the  Mamelukes  in  E- 
gypt — in  an  instant  he  removed  to  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  Tippoo  Saib  lay  covered 
with  heaps  of  slain.  But  when  he  came 
to  "  Major  says  I" — and  "  says  I  to  the 
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major  ;"  my  courage  failed  me — I 
sought  my  safety  by  inglorious  flight,  and 
settled  myself,  for  the  last  time,  on  my 
iron  bed.  As  the  captain  had  forgot  to 
replenish  his  tobacco-box,  he  shortly  afc 
ter  followed  my  example ;  and  this  was 
the  only  night  I  passed  at  the  castle  un- 
disturbed by  noises  of  some  kind. 

In  the  morning  I  took  a  transient  leave 
of  my  fellow  captives ;  my  parole  extend- 
ing to  the  following  day.  My  brother 
actors  welcomed  my  appearance  amongst 
them ;  tickets  were  in  general  request ; 
the  curtain  drew  up  to  eighty -four  pounds, 
and  all  dread  of  gaols,  attorneys,  and 
bum-bailiffs  vanished  into  air."  The  Cure 
Jbr  the  heart  ache  was  complete  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  I  came  forward  to 
return  thanks  to  my  excellent  Chester 
friends,  a  grateful  "  Prisoner  at  large" 
The  following  day  the  debt  and  expenses 
were  jfaid,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
forty  pounds  \  although  the  legal  business 
on  my  side  was  done  gratis  j"  and  this  act 
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of  kindness  I  owe  to  a  little,  eccentric 
gentleman,  who  honours  me  with  his 
esteem  ;  a  man  who  never  yet  sacrificed 
the  noble  energies  of  his  heart  to  private 
interest,  nor  soiled  his  fair  fame  by  a  dirty 
action ;  a  man  who  has  preserved  his  in- 
tegrity in  a  profession,  where,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  be  honest ;  I 

mean  S H ,   Esq.  deputy  pro- 

thonotor  of  the  City  of  Chester. 

On  my  return  to  the  castle,  I  was 
pleasingly  surprised  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows' arrival.  Her  husband,  recognizing 
my  voice  in  the  lobby,  called  out,  "I'm 
taken  prisoner,  my  boy.  You  had  no 
sooner  left  the  camp,  than  a  spy,  in  fe- 
male attire,  rushed  in,  and  laid  me  under 
contribution.  We  now  entered  the  room, 
and  the  adjutant  introduced  us  to  a  fine 
looking,  and  comparatively  young  fe- 
male ;  whose  lady-like  manners,  and  un- 
affected good  humour,  spoke  the  woman 
of  fashion,  and  the  pleasant,  agreeable 
companion.  "  Come,"  continued  he, 
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clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  a  general 
salute — I  insist  upon  it — a  fue  de  joie  for 
the  honour  of  the  petticoat."  "  No- 
thing loath,"  I  obeyed  his  command,  and 
we  formed  as  happy  a  dinner  party  as 
ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son. Disparity  of  years  seemed  no  draw- 
back upon  the  felicity  of  the  adjutant 
and  his  charming  wife ;  politeness  and 
the  most  sedulous  attention  on  his  part, 
were  returned  by  his  lady  with  never-va- 
rying good- humour ;  to  which  was  added 
uncommon  discernment,  and  a  flow  of 
intelligence,  arising  from  travel,  and  the 
society  of  well-informed  people. 

This  excellent  woman  brought  news  al- 
most as  welcome  as  herself.  The  bill- 
holders  proposed  a  fair  compromise,  and 
a  few  days  would,  in  all  probability,  al- 
lowing for  the  plundering  delay  of  the 
glorious  uncertainty,  restore  him  to  the 
pleasing  enjoyment  of  domiciliary  com- 
forts ;  for  they  lacked  not  pecuniary  aid — 
their  circumstances  were  easy — and  to 
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them  the  winter  of  life  bore  no  alarming 

aspect  j  whilst  I but  stop,  my  pen  ; 

nor  let  the  dreary  prospect  urge  me  to 
ingratitude.  That  providence,  whose 
power  unseen  has  kindly  brought  me  to 
the  shore  so  often,  may  yet  stretch  forth 
a  hand  to  harbour  me  in  peace. 

The  time  of  separation  arrived ;  we 
took  leave  of  the  worthy  adjutant  and  his 
amiable  wife  with  regret ;  somewhat  les- 
sened by  the  promise  of  a  visit,  "  When 
we  shall  laugh,'*  said  he,  "  over  our  cam- 
paign in  the  Chester  barracks,  and  fire 
away  our  pipes,  and  drink  our  grog  with- 
out fear  of  the  enemy." 

Seated  in  the  coach,  my  mind  circu- 

** 

lated  with  the  wheels,  every  turn  of 
which  brought  me  nearer  to  the  cottage 
of  comfort.  "  What  joy  will  there  be," 
thinks  I;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  old  lady  wiped  her  eyes — the  servant 
smiled— my  animals  came  round  me — 
cats,  dogs,  poultry,  pigs — even  my  cow 


applied  her  rough  tongue  to  my  hand,  in 
grateful  token  of  remembrance. 

I  have  unavoidably  been  led  into  a 
wider  field  of  narrative  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended j  as  a  man  who  mounts  his  horse 
to  ride  one  mile,  is  induced  to  go  five, 
from  the  variety  of  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  him. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  quantity  of 
paper  I  have  soiled,  I  marvel  at  my  own 
presumption,  in  supposing  any  one  will 
wade  through  such  a  folio  of  nonsense ; 
but,  like  a  spoiled  child,  I  presume  on 
former  indulgences ;  and  again  stagger 
out,  a  ricketty  baby  in  the  nigged  field  of 

letters. 

% 

The  success  of  the  three  former  vo- 
lumes of  the  Itinerant,  has  puffed  me  up 
with  a  flattering  hope  that  the  more  imme- 
diate concerns  of  the  author  might  pos- 
sibly excite  some  degree  of  interest ;  and 
that  presumption  has  led  me  to  be  per- 
haps unpardonably  circumstantial ;  both 
in  detailing  my  fruitless  enquiry,  and  the 
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subsequent  event,  which  lodged  me  in 
Chester  Castle.  All  I  can  say  in  my  own 
defence  is,  that  I  have  adhered  to  truth, 
as  fai;  as  it  was  either  material  or  interest- 
ing— perhaps  too  minutely ;  for,  lovely 
as  she  is,  unless  fancy  supply  a  pleasing 
costume,  she  will  have  few  admirers; 
and  whenever  I  have  deviated,  it  has 
not  been  to  injure,  but  improve  the  pic- 
ture ;  by  giving  a  lively  tint  to  every  fea- 
ture of  fact,  whereby  the  portrait  might 
become  more  generally  interesting. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  memoirs 
of  Romney,  and  thus  forever  end  the  dis- 
pute between  me  and  myself,  whether 
there  should  be  a 

PREFACE  or  no  PREFACE. 

•     x 

S.  W.  RYLEY. 


Chapel  Cottage,  Parkgate, 
Feb.  3d,  1813. 


THE 

ITINERANT. 

CHAP.  I. 


«  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND." 

ARTHUR  MURPHY. 

A  KNOWLEDGE,  of  all  others,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  attain ;  nay,  it  appears  almost  impractica- 
ble ;  for  the  greater  store  of  wisdom  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  less  likely  he  is  ever  to  accomplish  it ; 
according  to  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  A  wise  man 
changes  his  mind  often,  a  fool  never."  If  this 
adage  be  true,  I  must  be  a  second  Solomon ;  for 
no  man  has  changed  his  mind  oftener. — Not  from 
fickleness,  but  from  an  undeviating  principle,  never 
to  sacrifice  conviction  to  consistency,  or  to  main- 
tain an  opinion  a  moment  longer  than  I  was  per- 
suaded of  its  truth.  Want  of  a  proper  confidence 
in  our  reasoning  faculties,  causes  a  too  easy  ac- 
quiescence in  the  opinions  of  others ;  by  which 
means  the  well-intentioned  and  modest  man,  often 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  crafty  and  designing.  A 
VOL.  iv.  o 
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weakness  of  this  kind,  I  confess,  has  many  time* 
led  me  into  error;  but  whatever  changes  have  taken 
place  in  my  chequered,  eventful,  and  hard-fated 
career,  they  have  always  been  undertaken  from  a 
conviction  that  the  alteration  would  be  for  the  bet- 
ter, although  they  frequently  added  to  those  bur- 
thens they  were  meant  to  relieve.  When  any 
present  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  existence 
becomes  unproductive,  nay  ruinous  if  continued, 
is  any  man,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  character 
for  stability,  to  pursue  a  plan  by  which  he  is  evi- 
dently sinking  deeper  into  the  quicksands  of  ruin, 
throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  fortune,  and  suf- 
fer the  blind  jade  to  tumble  into  the  pit  of  destruc- 
tion ?  No  !  the  man  of  industrious  energy  will  dis- 
mount, leave  the  dull,  senseless  animal  to  kick, 
and  plunge,  and  flounder  by  itself,  and  endeavour 
to  wade  out  by  his  own  efforts. 

A  false  and  mortifying  opinion  has  long  obtained 
amongst  many  who  honor  me  with  their  friendship, 
that  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with  through  life, 
have  arisen  from  a  disposition  prone  to  change,  and 
never  gatbfied  long  together  with  any  one  pursuit. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman  whose  ruddy  counte- 
nance and  robust  appearance  gave  every  indication 
of  florid  health,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  la- 
bouring under  a  severe  internal  malady,  which 
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rendered  life  a  burthen  to  himself,  and  he  became 
fretful  and  peevish  to  those  about  him.  To  add 
misery  to  torture,  his  friends  laughed  at  his  com- 
plaining, or  made  a  point  of  saluting  him  with  "  I 
am  glad  to  sec  you  look  so  well  this  morning;  never 
fancy  yourself  ill  again,  for  you  are  absolutely  in  a 
plethora  of  health."  This  cut  him  to  the  soul ;  to 
raise  a  laugh  and  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  in  the 
breasts  of  those  from  whom  he  might  naturally 
expect  condolence,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ; 
and  to  prove  the  reality  of  hie  sufferings,  he  pointed 
a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  by  one  fatal  action,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  the  foolish  ill-judged  levity  of 
his  friends. 

Although  this  may  not  be  an  instance  exactly  in 
point,  yet,  when  I  compare  circumstances  I  think 
the  feelings  must  be  nearly  similar,  though  I  trust, 
they  will  never  be  equally  fatal.  How  galling ! 
how  heartbreaking!  when  labouring  with  honest 
intention  to  lighten  a  load  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, when  every  effort  proves  retrograde,  and  the 
acute  feelings  of  an  aching  heart  throw  a  gloom  oa 
the  countenance,  to  be  laughed  at  as  an  hypochon- 
driac, giving  way  to  dejection  without  cause,  to  be 
the  jest  of  otherwise  well  meaning  friends,  vrho, 
themselves  floating  down  the  stream  of  life  in  easy 
circumstances,  have  no  idea  that  the  bark  which 
accompanies  them,  though  it  seems  to  sail  equally 
o2 
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swift,  has  sprung  a  leak,  and  but  for  "all  hands  to 
the  pumps,"  must  inevitably  founder. 

Wrong  conclusions  have  often  turned  aside  the 
friendly  hand  of  assistance,  when  struggling  with 
difficulties  that  many  would  have  sunk  under ;  yet 
I  attach  no  blame ;  had  the  kind  hearts  of  my  friends 
reasoned  from  causes,  rather  than  effects,  they 
would  have  been  convinced  that  I  did  know  my 
own  mind,  and  that,  however  appearances  might 
deceive,  my  every  effort  and  exertion  against 
the  'wind  and  tide  of  fortune,  were  used  to  steer, 
if  possible,  into  a  harbour  of  fixed  and  stationary 
fire  side  comfort,  the  polar  star  of  all  my.  earthly 
wishes. 

When  ' '  the  Itinerant  became  stationary,"  I  knew 
my  own  mind ;  but  not  having  the  gift  of  prescience, 
I  could  not  foresee  that  all  my  efforts  would  prove 
unavailing.  When  I  wrote  "  Finis,"  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  I  knew  my  own  mind,  but  I  did 
not  know  how  soon  my  usual  attendant  evil  genius, 
would  supply  me  with  matter,  and  hard  necessity 
compel  me  to  take  up  the  pen  in  continuation. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks,  will,  I  trust,  be  ob- 
rious  in  the  following  pages ;  and  if  they  have  the 
happy  effect  to  prove  to  those  who  know  me,  or 
rather  who  do  not  know  roe,  that  my  every  wish 
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centres  in  quiet,  domestic  happiness,  I  shall  he 
gratified.  As  I  observed  before,  I  think  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  building  is  founded 
on  facts,  though  some  parts  of  the  superstructure 
maybe  embellished  v,  ith  different  materials  ;  but, 
if  the  tout  ensemble  possess  a  pleasing,  without  a 
pernicious  tendency;  if,  whilst  it  afford  entertain- 
ment, it  may  convey  instruction,  or  call  into  action 
the  noble  and  generous  energies  of  the  heart,  I 
trust  the  moralist,  the  philosopher,  and  rational 
Christian  will  grant  me  some  small  share  of  credit, 
and  allow  that  though  I  may  not  know  my  own 
mind,  I  have  from  long  experience,  obtained  a 
small  knowledge  of  other  people' $. 
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CHAP.  II. 


"  TIME'S  A  TELL-TALE." 

HENRY  SIDDONS. 


WOULD  it  were  possible  to  stop  its  loquacity  !" 
said  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  visage  bore  evident 
marks  of  decay.  "  Fifty  summers  have  passed  over 
my  head,  tis  true,  but  why  should  the  world  be 
told  of  this.  Cannot  a  man  go  fairly  and  smoothly 
to  his  grave,  without  a  sign  of  information  ?" 

•  Time,'  that  *  stays  for  no  man,'  has  for  fifty- 
four  revolving  years  whirled  me  in  its  vortex,  and 
the  kind  hand  of.  providence  still  suffers  me  to  ve- 
getate, an  unprofitable  weed ;  but  if  spared  to  fi- 
nish this  work,  the  effort,  though  unsuccessful, 
may  surely  lay  claim  to  good  intention,  since  it 
chiefly  originates  in  an  ardent  wish  to  procure  for 
a  better  being  than  myself,  those  comforts  which 
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the  decline  of  life  requires,  and  for  which  a  four 
and  thirty  year's  attachment  to  one  of  fortune's 
discarded  children,  has  left  her  very  little  chance 
of  from  any  other  source. 

Yet  I  despair  not.  Time  does  not  always  tell  a 
melancholy  tale.  Amidst  the  various  calamities 
that  are  mixed  in  the  cup  of  life,  I  should  be  un- 
grateful not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  sweet  and 
the  bitter  have  been  more  equally  blended  than 
mankind  in  general  allow.  We  are  apt  to  recollect 
the  miserable  moments,  and  to  forget  the  plea- 
surable hours  that  have  been  interwoven  in  the  web 
of  our  existence,  and  ingratitude  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  prevailing  principle  in  human  nature.  Tom 
Bangup,  brought  by  dissipation  to  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  repentance,  exclaims,  "  Ah  doctor!  if 
you  can  but  bring  me  round  this  time,  no  pecu- 
niary reward  will  be  too  great,  and  my  heart  will 
pant  only  to  shew  its  gratitude."  Then  addressing 
heaven,  "  If  it  may  please  the  Divine  Being  once 
more  to  restore  me  to  health,  my  repentance  shall 
be  evinced  in  my  practice,  and  I  will  become  a 
new  man  "  Tom  recovers — the  doctor  sends  in  his 
bill — the  contents  are  scrupulously  examined — 
and  the  sum  total  never  paid  !  His  reformation  is 
shewn  at  the  cockpit,  in  oaths  and  imprecations ; 
even  the  name  of  that  God  whose  power  he  con- 
fessed in  the  hour  of  sickness,  is  treated  with  con- 
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tempt,  and  Tom's  new  man  is  worse  than  his  ofd 
one.  Such  is  human  nature ! — poor,  weak,  falli- 
ble, inconsistent  human  nature  !  The  pillow  of 
.  calm  reflection  brings  contrition  and  promised  re- 
formation, we  rise — we  forget  it ;  night  again 
brings  us  to  repentance,  and  the  sun  again  shines 
npon  our  sins ;  so  we  go  on,  through  each  revolving 
year,  till  the  tell-tale  finger  of  time,  puts  a  period 
to  the  contest  in  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1802,  I  found  myself  stationary ;  and 
Ann  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  couple  of 
lodgers,  gentlemen  of  worth  and  respectability,  who 
paid  nearly  the  rent  and  taxes.  This  was  all  very 
well ;  to  live  rent  free  was  a  comfortable  idea ;  but 
there  were  daily  wants  to  be  supplied,  besides  a 
budget  of  ways  and  means  to  be  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  my  creditors.  These  two  grand  objects 
could  be  provided  for,  I  foolishly  thought,  by  an 
engagement  at  the  regular  summer  theatre,  which 
was  easily  obtained  under  the  new  managers 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Knight :  appropriating  the 
salary  for  our  maintenance,  and  dedicating  the 
benefits  to  the  liquidation  of  my  debts.  Silly  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  weak  premises!  was  it  proba- 
ble that  500/.  could  be  paid  by  the  profits  of  a 
yearly  benefit  in  any  time  that  the  most  indulgent 
creditors  would  wait  ?  or  that  three  people  could 
be  supported  on  two  pounds  per  week,  and  that  for 
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only  six  months  in  the  year?  my  eyes  were  soon 
opened  to  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  the  heart  beating 
disquiet  which  every  honest  man  feels  at  the  daily 
sight  of  numerous,  though  liberal  creditors,  kept 
mine  in  constant  palpitation.  Every  knock  at  the 
door  gave  an  alarm  to  my  feelings,  and  dyed  my 
countenance  with  livid  paleness;  naturally  irritable 
I  now  became  so  painfully  sensitive,  that,  "  Sir  you 
are  wanted,"  sounded  like  the  knell  of  death,  and 
acted  upon  my  muscular  powers,  like  the  bite  of  a 
torpedo.  "Oh  that  mine  enemy  were  in  debt!"  the 
most  malevolent  character  under  heaven  could  not 
utter  a  more  malicious  wish  against  his  direst  foe, 
nor  would  I,  God  knows,  against  any  created 
being. 

For  the  Summer  months,  with  a  few  exceptions 
time  passed  smoothly  enough,  (my  mortifications 
in  the  theatre  under  the  new  management  are  too 
contemptible  to  be  brought  into  the  account)  but, 
early  the  morning  after  my  benefit,  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  alias  two  bailiffs,  paid  me  a  visit ;  at 
the  suit  of  my  intimate  friend !  A  man  to  whom 
my  heart,  my  house  were  open !  A  man  who 
knew  every  circumstance  of  my  situation,  and  by 
whose  advice  I  acted,  as  though  he  were  a  brother. 
This  unaccountable  circumstance  affected  my  re- 
pose far  more  than  the  inside  of  the  sponging- 
house — that  had  few  terrors ;  even  the  bailiff  was 
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kind  ; — friends  flew  to  my  assistance,  and  in  a  few 
hours  I  returned  to  my  wife,  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise ;  because  it  brought  to  the  touch- 
stone  of  truth,  both  my  pretended  and  my  real 

friends. 

. 

The  theatre  now  closed  for  the  season,  and  with 
it  my  means  of  existence.  Many  an  heart-felt 
pang,  many  a  sleepless  night  followed,  ere  I  could 
fix  upon  a  plan  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  but  at 
the  very  crisis  of  my  despair,  the  owners  of  the 
riding  school,  intending  to  erect  a  circus,  offered 
it  to  me  for  200/.  a  year.  This  evidently  struck 
me  as  probably  advantageous.  An  architect  drew 
the  plan,  and  every  thing  was  verbally  fixed,  but 
no  writings  signed.  The  time  for  opening  the 
new  amphitheatre  was  ascertained,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  proprietors,  I  engaged  burletta 
gingers,  opera  dancers,  and  other  eccentric  amuse- 
ments, from  London,  to  be  down  at  Liverpool  on 
a  certain  day.  The  time  came,  my  new  company 
arrived — but  the  place  was  unfinished  and  likely 
for  several  weeks  at  least  to  remain  so.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  the  people  were  true  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  must  be  paid,  which  was  out  of  my 
power,  without  value  received  from  their  services. 
In  this  dilemma  the  only  scheme  I  could  hit  upon 
was  taking  a  large  room  till  the  circus  was  ready, 
which  I  accordingly  did,  and  hired  timber  and  a 
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painter  to  make  it  look  as  theatrical  as  possible. 
Meantime,  as  magisterial  sanction  was  necessary, 
I  suffered  the  mortification  of  dancing  attendance 
on  the  leisure  of  a  proud,  imperious  man,  whose 
superior,  I  might  wishout  much  egotism,  easily 
conceive  myself  in  every  thing  but  money.  To 
make  short  of  a  disagreeable  story,  the  place  wag 
kept  open  a  fortnight,  to  very  indifferent  houses, 
when  I  was  ordered — unexpectedly  ordered — on 
the  day  of  performance,  to  shut  it  up,  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  room  taking  fire, 
and  being  corporation  property,  they  did  not  chuse 
to  risk  it  by  a  public  exhibition.  To  argue  with 
the  sapient  members  of  this  erudite  body  would 
avail  nothing,  they  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  and  of  course  paid  very  little  regard  to  my 
feelings  or  property. 

My  engagements  were  made  for  three  months, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  fulfil  them.  In  order  to  this, 
I  took  the  Chester  Theatre  with  very  poor  hopes 
of  success,  for  that  city,  at  the  best  of  times,  can 
never  more  than  barely  pay  the  nightly  expenses 
of  a  respectable  theatrical  company,  what  then  had 
I  to  expect,  with  so  little  attraction?  but  there  was 
no  alternative,  so  to  Chester  I  went,  and  in  five 
week:*  I  was  minus  50/.  this,  with  the  loss  of  one 
hundred,  on  the  same  account  at  Liverpool,  in- 
creased my  debts  to  an  alarming  degree.  To  add 
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disappointment  to  misery,  the  proprietors  had, 
during  my  absence  finished  the  circns,  and  let  it 
to  another  tenant  at  an  advanced  rent,  thereby 
proving  themselves  to  be  men  devoid  of  principle 
or  integrity:  I  have,  since  then  had  sufficient  cause 
for  triumph,  had  that  been  in  my  my  nature,  which 
I  thank  God  it  is  not,  for  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments soon  obliged  them  to  sell  the  circus  for 
what  they  could  get,  and  I  hope  they  repent  their 
conduct  towards  me. 

The  opening  of  the  amphitheatre  had  one  good 
effect,  I  transferred  my  engagements  to  the  then 
manager,  and  so  got  rid  of  a  business  which  hung 
like  a  ton  weight  upon  my  efforts,  and  chained 
me  to  a  burthen  too  intolerable  to  bear.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  this 
unpleasant  business,  though  "I  could  a  tale  unfold 
would  harrow  up  the  soul,"  at  least  it  harrowed  up 
my  soul  more  than  any  event  of  my  past  life.  At  this 
moment,  though  the  circumstances  are  long  gone 
by,  it  gives  me  a  feverish  sensation,  and  for  fear  of 
contagion,  I  will  lead  my  readers  to  other  scenes. 
•  Indeed,  I  should  not  dwell  at  all  upon  these  years 
of  my  existence,  perhaps  the  least  pleasant  in  the 
whole  fifty-four,  but  to  satisfy  those  who  really 
know  me,  and  might  cavil  at  the  omission  ;  to  the 
casual  reader,  or  those  who  open  a  book  to  kill 
time,  it  will  be  irksome,  and  uninteresting. 
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I  Avas  one  day  relating  to  a  friend,  the  history  of 
my  losses  and  disappointments,when  he  very  seriously 
advised  me,  as  a  plan  that  carried  with  it  a  possi- 
bility of  redemption,  to  open  my  house  as  a  Ta- 
vern. "  You  are  a  well  known  character,"  added 
he,  "  your  company  will  be  sought,  your  house 
filled  ;  and,  with  so  fair  a  prospect,  no  doubt,  your 
creditors  will  have  patience."  So  argued  my  friend  ; 
and  though  nothing  could  be  less  consonant  with 
my  feelings,  or  those  of  my  wife,  yet,  as  a  drown- 
ing man  catches  at  straws,  I  followed  his  well  meant 
advice,  and  went  through  all  the  gradations  of  mor- 
tification. First,  a  paper  was  to  be  signed  by  the 
neighbours,  giving  their  assent ;  secondly,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  the  bare  solicitation  of  an  honest 
poor  man,  for  leave  to  get  his  bread — though  the 
chance  is  two  to  one  against  him— can  have  any 
weight  with  magisterial  importance,  unless,  indeed, 
his  private  interest  be  concerned,  the  business  must, 
if  effected  at  all,  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
some  great  man.  Accordingly,  by  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  Sir  George  D ,  I  had  leave  to 

wait  in  the  anti-chamber  of  an  inflated  representa- 
tive of  majesty,  till  with  that  awe  commanding  dig- 
nity) at  which  fools  are  frightened,  and  wise  men 
laugh,  he  condescended  to  grant  me  leave  to  ruin 
myself  completely.  A  tavern-keeper  is  a  man 
above  all  others,  who  should  be  a  strict  follower 
of  St.  Paul,  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  for  the  good  of 
VOL.  iv.  r 
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himself.  His  stomach  should  be  made  of  Indian- 
rubber,  ready  to  expand  at  his  customers'  com- 
mand ;  his  mind  a  vacuum  ;  his  head  a  cullender, 
through  which  his  brains  are  filtred  as  the  caprice 
of  company  may  require  :  he  must  drink  with  the 
drunkard,  eat  with  the  glutton,  have  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  receive  insult  according  to  rank. 
For  instance,  a  lie  from  a  lord,  a  d — n  from  a  doc- 
tor, and  a  kick  from  a  captain  ;  in  short,  he  should 
resemble  one  of  those  appendages  to  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, called  a  spitting-box,  or  general  receptacle 
to  receive  the  offscourings  of  empty  heads  and  full 
gtomachs.  If  he  be  not  this,  or  something  like  it, 
he  will  never  prosper.  If  his  mind  be  independent, 
and  he  have  a  spirit  equal  to  the  support  of  it,  the 
hinges  of  his  \vine-cellar  will  rust  for  want  of  use  » 
and  the  only  sale  of  his  wares  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  To  those  whose 
education  and  habits  have  fitted  them  for  such  oc- 
cupations, who,  from  the  butler's  pantry  to  the  tap- 
room, find  the  change  no  way  irksome,  nor  a  descent 
from  the  coach-box  to  the  cellar  a  degradation  ; 
to  such  the  situation  of  a  publican  may  have  its  at- 
tractions :  strangers  to  the  more  refined  feelings, 
for  lack  of  education  only  perhaps,  "  the  feast  of 
reason"  to  them  is  a  public  dinner,  "  and  the  flo\r 
of  soul,"  the  payment  of  the  bill. 
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of  the  Itinerant,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  have  disco- 
vered, that  I  had  nothing  of  the  landlord  about 
«e.  Nevertheless,  having  undertaken  it  through 
an  honest  motive,  as  a  last  and  desperate  resource, 
it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to  bear  with  philoso- 
phy the  unpleasant  part,  if  by  that  means,  I  might 
be  enabled  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  worthy 
and  indulgent  friends.  1  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
miserable  and  degrading  part  of  my  life ;  though  I 
could  fill  a  few  pages  with  anecdotes  of  captains 
who  swindled  me  out  of  my  property,  and  gentlemen 
who  ran  up  bills,  and  then  ran  away*  .These  draw- 
backs, together  with  the  load  of  debt  under  which 
I  commenced  my  career,  soon  convinced  me,  that 
though  the  evil  day  might  be  procrastinated,  it 
would  come  at  last ;  and  that  the  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  hasten  its  approach.  With  this  view,  I  conve- 
ned my  creditors,  who,  with  a  generosity  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  agreed  to  a  composi- 
tion which  left  my  household  furniture  at  my  own 
disposal.  Should  providence  ever  enable  me,  I 
should  be  a  wretch  undeserving  of  its  blessings,  did 
1  not  discharge  to  the  full  my  obligations  to  these 
worthy  people  ;  at  present,  the  prospect  is  very 
distant,  though  with  a  magnifying  glass  I  some- 
times fancy  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it. 

Never  did  poor  criminal  leave  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son with  more  joy  than  I  left  my  tavern,  and  took 
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a  small  house  at  the  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds. 
Will  my  friends  call  this  the  effect  of  a  fickle  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  disposition  ?  a  rambling  pro- 
pensity ?  or  will  they  not  rather  call  it  a  prudent 
step  to  avoid  being  stationary  in  a  jail. 

Very  many  years  previous  to  this,  I  had  amused 
myself  by  writing  a  few  chapters  of  my  life  ;  these 
one  of  my  best  friends  by  accident  read,  and  advised 
roe  by  all  means  to  proceed.  I  had  now  plenty  of 
leisure,  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  found  me  settled  at  my  wri- 
ting table.  The  hopes  of  emolument  gave  a  spur 
to  industry,  and  the  work  proceeded  rapidly,  aided 
by  my  little  female  secretary,  who  made  fair  copy 
of  what  I  could  scarcely  read  when  finished,  owing 
to  the  haste  in  which  it  was  written.  But  how  pro- 
cure the  means  of  existence  during  this  period  ? 
"  while  the  grass  grows. "  I  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence, but  the  proverb  is  somewhat  stale. — Have 
patience  gentle  reader — don't  hurry  me — and  you 
shall  know  all.  The  first  question  I  asked  myself, 
when  settled  in  our  comfortable  little  mansion, 
WAS,  '  how  are  we  to  Vive  ?  '  Gold  and  silver  I 
have  none,  and  friendship  has  done  its  utmost.  No 
matter !  to  beg,  almost  to  starve,  is  better  than 
continually  to  labour  under  a  load  of  debt,  without 
the  possibility  of  payment ;  rise  and  look  forward  ; 
shake  thyself— -the  world  is  yet,  thank  God,  open 
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to  honest  efforts.  As  when  some  poor,  half-drowned 
dog,  makes  shift  to. reach  the  shore,  shakes  off  the 
remnant  of  the  element  he  has  just  escaped,  nor 
looks  behind,  but  speeds  in  search  of  sustenance 
and  shelter;  so  I,  hugging  myself  amidst  the  lighter 
misery,  shook  off  the  old,  nor  cast  a  thought  upon 
the  past,  but  roused  my  energies,  to  find,  if  possible, 
in  the  resources  of  my  own  mind,  a  livelihood  ;  a 
something,  an  any  thing,  rather  than  return  to  the 
stage,  whose  members  are  ill  thought  of,  and  worse 
paid ;  '  'tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.' 
The  profession  of  an  actor  requires  greater  versa- 
tility of  talent,  to  become  eminent,  than  any  other  ; 
and  yet  the  pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  it 
in  the  country  are  not  much  greater  than  the  cross- 
legged  son  of  the  shopboard,  or  the  maker  of  a 
mahogany  table  is  entitled  to.  Poverty  generally 
foreruns  contempt,  and  from  this  cause,  for  I  can 
assign  no  other,  arises  the  proud  neglect  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Thespis  too  often  encounter. 
It  is  not  genius,  it  is  not  talent — a  boundless  mind, 
or  intelligent  and  expanded  ideas  that  are  wanted 
on  'Change  ;  no  !  the  expanded  purse,  and  boundless 
credit,  are  all  that  is  required  there. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  "   grief  puffs  a  man  up 

wonderfully:"  with  all  due  deference  to  the  worthy 

knight,  I  think  trade  and  commerce  puff  up  a  man 

much  more  strangely.    How  ridiculous  !  to  behold 

r-3 
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the  elated  sons  of  avarice  and  barter,  for  I  cannot 
separate  them,  swelling  with  inflated  pride,  and 
looking  down  on  genius  and  talent,  merely  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  a  few  bags  of  cotton,  which 
perhaps  by  the  next  post,  is  so  far  reduced  in  price, 
that  eighteenpence  in  the  pound  is  all  that  remains 
for  their  creditors.  How  contemptible  !  to  observe 
the  clustered  groups,  meeting  with  a  cordiality  and 
warmth  of  friendship,  which  an  innocent  inhabitant 
of  Hindostan  would  be  led  to  think  were  eager 
and  anxious  inquiries  how  they  might  serve  each 
other :  when,  alas !  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Under  the  specious  mask  of  friendship  and  suavity 
of  manners,  they  lie,  "  like  cat  on  watch,"  ready 
to  take  advantage,  and  he  that  does  it  most  com- 
pletely is  the  best  tradesman.  J  once  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  noticed  by  one  of  these  raw  materials. 
Behind  the  scenes,  he  was  wonderfully  interested 
in  my  health  and  prosperity,  nay,  extended  his  kind 
inquiries  to  Mrs.  R  ;  by  the  bye,  this  was  not 
for  lack  of  more  general  powers  of  conversation, 
for  had  the  topic  embraced  acceptances,  dividends, 
bills  down,  or  '  two  months  and  two  months,'  it  is 
amazing  how  eloquent  he  could  have  been :  further 
than  this,  all  was  sterile  and  barren  as  the  top  of  Snow- 
don,  his  intellect  might  have  been  fathomed  with  a 
feather.  In  the  day  time  I  observed  a  strange  al- 
teration in  bis  demeanour,  which  made  me  conclude 
be  looked  upon  me  as  a  mere  candle-light  acquaint- 
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tnce.  A  distant  "  how  are  you  ?"  was  the  morning 
salute.  A  rich  prize  came  into  port,  the  "  how 
are  you"  was  reduced  to  a  nod;  and  various 
folds  were  added  beneath  his  chin.  Another  prize 
deprived  me  of  the  significant  nod ;  the  roly  poly 
which  surrounded  his  thick  neck  nearly  reached 
the  environs  of  his  nostrils,  and  as  he  erected  his 
crest  on  'change,  crammed  to  the  chin  with  conse- 
quence, a  wheelbarrow  might  have  passed  between 
his  legs,  so  truly  important  was  his  stride.  A  Lan- 
cashire" clown  once  discomposed  the  rigidity  of  his 
feelings  by  the  following  address,  "  Your  sarvant, 
sur."  No  answer,  but  a  look  of  high  disdain.  "  Pray 
sur  wou'd  yo  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  a  house  in 
Lord  street  ?"  This  called  forth  an  answer,  because 
it  increased  his  consequence  with  the  by-standers ; 
and  in  a  surly  tone  he  replied,  "  Man,  you  mistake, 
I  have  no  houses  in  Lord-street."  "  No,"  rejoined 
the  clown,  with  peculiar  archness,  "  bj  your  swag- 
ger I  thought  you  owned  aw  Liverpool."  This  well 
applied  chastisement  raised  a  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  my  candle-light  acquaintance,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  he  profited  by. 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  this  digression, 
and  turn  my  thoughts  once  more  to  the  unjust  ob- 
loquy which  does  yet  obtain  among  thousands 
against  actors,  notwithstanding  the  progressive  im- 
provement in  science  and  civilization.  To  add  to 
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the  illiberal  and  ill-grounded  prejudice  the  sons  of 
the  drama  have  to  sustain,  the  mental  drudgery 
they  are  obliged  to  go  through,  surpasses  what  peo- 
ple in  general  conceive.  One  quarter  of  each  day, 
except  the  Sabbath,  is  all  he  can  call  his  own,  and 
the  only  portion  of  time  allotted  to  imprint  on  his 
memory  the  long  and  laborious  characters  he  has  to 
fill:  the  other  three  are  spent  in  the  theatre;  and 
what  is  the  reward?  how  is  he  remunerated  for  this 
incarceration  ?  Why,  as  I  observed  before,  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  are  nearly  equal  (set- 
ting benefits  out  of  the  question,  which  are  but  a 
chance,)  to  the  pecuniary  establishment  of  one, 
who  to  fill  his  station  with  credit,  must  possess  a 
comprehensive  mind,  a  refined  genius,  the  education 
of  a  scholar,  with  the  dress  and  address  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  just  now  strikes  me  that  I  have  said 
something  very  like  this  in  one  of  my  former  vo- 
lumes :  however,  let  it  pass,  for  I  have  them  not  to 
jefer  to ;  besides,  I  think  these  truths  cannot  be 
too  often  impressed  on  the  minds1  of  those  who  think 
the  profession  an  idle  or  an  useless  one,  and  that  any 
rubbish  will  make  an  actor. 

Possessing,  as  may  have  been  observed  in  the 
foregoing  volumes,,  a  mind,  though  subject  to  des- 
pondence, not  easily  subdued  by  adversity,  and  mo- 
derately fruitful  in  resources;  I  pondered  the  length 
of  two  days,  in  no  very  pleasant  state,  on  the 
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means  of  present  subsistence ;  when  providence, 
ever  kind,  pointed  out  a  plan  which  promised  a 
maintenance  at  least,  during  my  literary  labours. 

The  intervention  of  supernatural  agency  in  hu- 
man affairs  is  thought  by  many  hyperbolical ;  the 
wicked  flourish,  the  virtuous  are  oppressed,  the 
tyrant  increases  in  power,  the  poor  suffer,  languish, 
and  die,  and  no  interference  is  perceptible  ;  but  in- 
dividually speaking,  let  a  man  on  his  pillow  take  a 
retrospect  of  his  life,  and  he  will  perceive  a  chain 
of  events  which  I  humbly  presume  carries  conviction 
to  the  mind,  that  a  view  of  general  objects  will  not 
perhaps  always  justify. 

I  had  often  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  private 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  where 
a  question  previously  proposed  was  rationally  dis- 
cussed, and  each  member  had  liberty  to  give  his 
free  and  unshackled  opinion.  Why  not  institute  a 
public  assembly  on  the  same  principle?  the  utility  of 
such  meetings  could  not  be  doubted,  and  if  kept 
under  proper  regulations,  would  afford  a  rational, 
an  instructive,  and  a  moral  amusement.  The 
thought  was  no  sooner  engendered  than  put  in 
practice ;  and  to  its  success  I  am  indebted  for  com- 
forts and  relaxations  during  my  mental  labours, 
which  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  supplied. 
Indeed  it  was  almost  impossible  an  attempt  of  this 
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nature  could  fail,  in  a  town  advanced  in  civilization 
and  refinement  beyond  any  other  in  the  kingdom, 
except  the  metropolis.  I  tried  the  same  project  af- 
terwards in  Manchester,  but  "  Oh !  what  a  falling 
oft'  was  there !"  Whether  it  arose  from  pride,  or 
a  thirst  after  more  frivolous  and  trifling  pursuits,  I 
know  not,  but  the  ladies  kept  aloof— they  came  not 
near  me ;  on  the  contrary,  my  room  at  Liverpool 
was  at  least  one  half  filled  by  females  of  the  first 
respectability  and  consequence,  whose  sanction  ele- 
vated my  mind,  and  I  felt  proud  in  saying,  these, 
fairest  of  creation's  works,  are  my  townswomen. 
Thus,  gentle  reader,  I  provided  for  our  daily 
wants ;  thus  I  was  relieved  from  present  embarras- 
ment,  and  for  this  timely  succour  I  thanked  God 
with  as  much  devotion  as  a  methodist,  though  not 
quite  so  loud ;  and  with  as  much  sincerity  as  a  qua- 
ker,  though  not  so  silent. 

"  A  gentleman,  a  tradesman,  a  player,  a  pub- 
lican, and  the  president  of  a  debating  society ! 
what  will  he  turn  to  next?"  many  of  my  severe 
observers  will  ask.  I  will  tell  them.  I  would  turn 
to  any  thing  whereby  the  property  and  moral  prin- 
ciples of  society  are  not  injured.  "  I  must  eat  by 
my  honour  and  appetite ;"  and  my  stomach,  like 
myself,  has  so  strong  a  propensity  for  independ- 
ence, though  but  a  bread  and  cheese  one,  that  it 
can  eat  an  homely  meal  with  greater  relish,  when 
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acquired  by  my  own  efforts,  than  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

The  poor  boy,  with  a  brush  for  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  a  chimney  for  his  warehouse,  may  be  a  better 
and  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  than  the  si- 
necure sycophant,  who  receives  thousands  from  the 
labours  of  the  poor,  for  voting  away  their  liberties 
and  lives ;  or  the  speculative  tradesman,  who  sports 
with  the  property  of  others,  and  in  his  downfall 
ruins  many.  "  But  then  the  respectability  of  the 
calling."  His  is  the  most  respectable,  who,  with 
much  good,  does  the  least  injury  ;-.  ergo,  poor 
sweep  has  the  advantage. 

"When  first  I  mounted  the  president's  chair, 
"  This  is  an  odd  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood," 
thought  I,  but  not  therefore  wrong,  or  worse  than 
others.  Look  through  the  multiplicity  of  trades 
and  professions,  with  which  this  mercantile  town 
abounds,  and  each  will  have  its  foul  and  fair  side. 
There  are  but  two  exceptions  I  can  at  this  mo- 
ment recollect,  one  is  that  ill-rewarded  character 
an  instructor  of  youth,  the  other  a  practical  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel ;  take  the  rest  in  regular  succes- 
sion, and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  they  all  add, 
either  to  the  luxury,  dissipation,  or  depravity,  of 
mankind ;  and  yet  they  have  all  their  uses,  and  I 
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should  hope,  eventually  work  together  for  the  ge- 
neral good. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  sarcasms 
of  my  friend  Smirk,  the  bookseller.  "  Do  you 
compare,"  said  he,  "  the  mean  and  paltry  occupa- 
tion of  a  debating  club,  to  the  useful,  respectable, 
and  learned  business  of  a  bookseller  ?"  "  That  it  is 
useful  I  allow;  that  it  is  respectable  no  one  can 
deny  ;  but  how  learned  ?  A  very  ignorant  man 
may  vend  the  produce  of  other  people's  brains.  I 
think  I  recollect  an  anecdote  that  bears  very  near 
upon  this  point : — The  clerk  employed  by  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Manchester,  ( the  proprietor  of  a  week- 
ly journal)  was  one  Saturday  seated  at  his  little 
window,  distributing  papers  with  one  hand,  and 
receiving  sixpences  with  the  other,  when  a  coun- 
try customer,  no  mean  politician,  called  as  usual, 
and  impatient  for  the  news,  thus  addressed  the  re- 
tailer of  it. — "  Well,  what  are  the  Danes  doing, 
now?" 

"  The  Danes !" 

"  Aye,  how  are  they  going  on  ?" 

*'  Ob !  the  Danes !  Why  they  are  going  on  very 
well,  but  they  have  dissolved  partnership ;  one  of 
them  keeps  a  shop  in  Market-street-lane,  and  the 
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other  at  Stockport."*  Though  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  a  bookseller  should  be  a  man 
of  talents,  they  ought,  above  all  others,  to  pro- 
mote enquiry  and  investigation  ;  for  if  there  was 
no  controversy  or  difference  of  opinion,  the  sale  of 
books  would  diminish,  and  the  trade  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  nothing.  If  enquiry  after  truth  be  admissable, 
and  of  that  every  thinking  man  allows,  then  the 
discussion  of  proper  subjects  in  a  debating  club  as 
you  call  it,  must  have  a  good  tendency  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  instructive,  and  calls  into  action  that  great 
attribute  of  man,  reason ;  bestowed  by  a  beneficent 
God,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brute.  But  al- 
lowing every  thing  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  channel  through  which  it  flows,  yet 
when  1  find  this  fountain  of  erudition  degraded  into 
a  drug  shop,  injuring  the  property,  and  ruining  the 
constitution,  by  the  sale  of  quack  medicines,  into 
the  purchase  of  which  the  credulous  are  led  by 
blazing  bills  at  the  corner  of  every  street ;  when  I 
find  this  repository  for  learning  prostituted  to  the 
purpose  of  legal  gambling,  where  hundreds  are  at- 
tracted by  the  assurances  of  Good  Luck)  to  spend 
their  last  shilling ;  I  say,  when  these  things  are 
considered,  I  think  my  calling  the  more  innocent 
of  the  two." 

*  The  brothers'   names  are  Dean,  which  is  invariably 
pronounced  Dane  in  Lancashire. 
VOL.  IV.  4 
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My  friend  Smirk,  during  this  harangue,  impa- 
tiently rolled  about  his  little  black  eyes,  stroked 
his  chin,  adjusted  his  monstrous  craw,  and  prepa- 
red for  a  reply. 

"  A  bookseller,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  under  each  arm,  and  advancing  his  poste- 
riors to  the  fire — "  a  bookseller  is  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  stage-players,  decayed  publicans, 
and  managers  of  disputing  clubs.  Men  of  the 
first  respectability  follow  the  business  ;  and  if  other 
branches  are  attached  to  it,  they  are  institutions 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  none 
but  a  diaffected  mind  would  cavil  at  them.  The 
lottery,  besides  benefiting  the  state,  has  enriched 
many  individuals.  This  very  day  a  sixteenth  of 
twenty  pounds  came  to  our  office  ;  and  the  me- 
dicines you  call  pernicious  are  of  the  greatest  utility, 
or  think  you  our  customers  would  purchase  them? 
We  have  no  connexion,  or  concern,  but  with  the 
most  lettered  and  moral  classes  of  society  ;  not  like 
the  playhouse,  which  depends  for  support  on  pimps 
and  prostitutes."  This  eulogium  on  the  virtue 
and  morality  of  his  trade  and  customers,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  meagre,  sallow  looking,  tawdry  dressed 
female,  who,  putting  down  four  and  sixpence,  ask- 
ed, in  a  faint  voice,  for  "  a  box  of  Leake's  pills." 
Smirk  flew  to  obey  the  order — enquired  if  the  last 
had  answered  expectation — wrapped  the  box  with  a 
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twist — rubbed  his  hands — bowed — and  wished  her 
good  morning.  After  this  it  was  useless  to  renew 
the  contest ;  demonstration  had  given  the  lie  to  his 
assertions ;  so  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  I  re« 
turned  home  to  the  comfort  of  a  good  dinner,  not 
less  palatable  on  account  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  obtained. 

What  a  tale  has  time  told  here !  From  a  degree 
of  misery  human  nature  could  scarcely  support,  to 
comforts,  long  untasted,  less  expected,  and  singu- 
larly accomplished.  Are  these  things  the  work  of 
chance  ?  or  does  infinite  intelligence  condescend  to 
notice  the  motions  of  a  mite  ?  The  tell  tale,  time, 
has  convinced  me  of  the  latter  ;  there  is  no  sophistry 
in  her  arguments ;  long  intimacy  inclines  her  to  un* 
fold  many  truths  that  the  mind  of  man  could  not 
before  give  credit  to  ;  she  always  tells  a  true  tale ; 
and  I  thank  my  friend,  Harry  Siddons,  for  so  excel- 
lent a  motto. 


CHAP.  III. 

«  ENOUGH'S  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST." 

ANONYMOUS. 


"  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 
•'  A  «tage  where  every  man  must  play  hrs  part." 
MERCHANT  OF  VF.MCC. 


OH  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !"  If  rt 
proper  to  wish  a  particular  evil  to  an  invete- 
rate foe,  I  would  echo  the  sentence,  "  let  him  Write 
&  book."  To  write  a  good  book  requires  genius, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  learning,  and  assiduity, 
and  when  it  meets  with  success,  the  satisfaction  re- 
sulting from  it  u  ample  remuneration ;  "where  then 
is  the  great  misery  attendant  on  writing  a  book?" 
would  be  the  general  observation.  When  I  speak 
of  remuneration,  apply  it  only,  gentle  reader,  to  the 
man,  who,  setting  aside  emolument,  writes  for 
amusement,  or  a  love  of  fame.  Little  do  the  world 
imagine,  what  an  author,  who  writes  for  subsist- 
ence, has  to  encounter;  the  days  and  nights  of 
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brain-bewildering  study,  the  difficulty  to  please 
himself,  the  still  more  arduous  task  to  please  others  ; 
the  doubts  which  cross  his  mind,  whilst  labouring, 
of  its  ultimate  success,  and  the  lash  of  critics  when 
the  work  is  finished,  render  the  impossibility  of  an 
adequate  pecuniary  compensation  obvious ;  at  least, 
it  obtains  that  bearing  with  me,  and,  in  this  view,  I 
do  not  wish  my  greatest  enemy  so  ill  as  to  be  obli- 
ged to  write  for  bread.  Not  that  I,  individually, 
have  cause  for  complaint ;  the  profits  of  the  Itine- 
rant exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  but 
I  have  no  bookseller  to  thank  for  that ;  the  circle  of 
my  friends  and  acquaintance  was  so  extensive,  and 
my  life  known  to  have  been  so  chequered  and 
eventful,  that  amongst  those  alone,  the  sale  pro- 
duced a  handsome  sum,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
work  did  the  rest. 

Jn  twelve  months  after  I  entered  my  new  habita- 
tion, the  three  volumes  of  the  Itinerant  were  ready 
for  circulation ;  and  I  was  so  stupidly  ignorant  as 
rot  to  suspect  there  would  be  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing a  publisher.  I  had  an  idea  that  any  book- 
seller would  jump  at  an  offer  where  there  would  be 
no  risk,  and  the  profits  enormous  ;  but  after  apply- 
ing to  four  respectable  houses,  I  began  to  think  its 
only  sale  would  be  at  my  own  residence,  in  Liver- 
pool. One  bookseller  brought  Joseph  Surface  to 
my  mind;  his  refusal  was  conveyed  in  such  smooth 
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and  obliging  terms,  beginning  and  ending  with 
"  Dear  sir,"  though  we  were  utter  strangers  to 
each  other.  The  second  had  such  a  multiplicity 
of  business  upon  his  hands,  be  would  not  engage 
in  any  new  gpeculation.  The  third  had  never  heard 
.either  of  the  work  or  its  author,  therefore  declined 
my  offor ;  r.nd  the  fourth  never  published  any  thing 
he  did  not  himself  print.  In  this  dilemma,  a  res- 
.pectable  acquaintance,  lately  settled  in  London  as 
a  printer,  came  across  my  mind  ;  to  him  I  pointed 
out  my  difficulties,  which  with  friendly  kindness  he 
relieved  by  return  of  post,  and  settled  the  publica- 
tion with  Taylor  and  Hessey,  in  Fleet-street,  who 
had  no  cause  to  regret  the  undertaking. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  Itinerant  gave  me  so  strong 
a  tincture  of  the  furor  scribendi,  that  I  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  the  drama.  "  You  are  a  veteran 
in  experience,"  cried  one,  "  and  certainly  actors, 
who  study  effect,  ought  to  paint  it  better  than 
other  men."  This  sounds  like  a  truth,  but  I  believe 
general  experience  gives  it  the  lie.  The  best  dra- 
matic writers  we  have,  or  ever  had,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, knew  nothing  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
stage.  Shakespeare  indeed,  for  a  short  time  filled 
a  subaltern  station  in  one  of  the  theatres,  but  I 
do  not  conceive  his  plays  would  have  suffered  any 
diminution  of  merit,  had  he  been,  like  his  contem- 
poraries, a  mere  theorist ;  and  our  modern  dra- 
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matists  undoubtedly  favor  my  opinion  ;  for  except 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  I  do  not  know  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence, who  has  followed  the  stage  professionally. 
Returning  from  this  short  digression,  which  the 
reader  may  place  in  a  parenthesis  without  detri- 
ment to  the  work,  I,  in  conjunction  with  my  little 
wife,  wrote  the  plots  of  two  comedies — of  which 
more  hereafter,  and  with  assiduous  application, 
prepared  them,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  for  representation. 
Mean  time  I  was  favoured  with  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  congratulating  me  upon 
the  success  of  my  Itinerant,  highly  gratifying  to  me 
as  an  author,  and  demonstrative  of  the  good  will 
of  the  several  writers.  Perhaps  I  may  be  accused 
of  vanity  by  inserting  a  few  of  them ;  but  if  I  know 
myself,  gratitude  is  the  prevailing  principle,  though 
even  vanity  might  find  an  excuse  in  the  undoubted 
respectability  of  my  correspondents. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  received  the  three 
volumes  of  the  Itinerant,  the  first  of  which  I  had 
seen  some  time  since,  and  was  much  entertained 
by  its  perusal. 

"  Of  the  honour  you  hare  done  me  in  the  dedi- 
cation, I  assure  you  I  am  fully  sensible ;  and  should 
indeed  be  highly  gratified  could  I  flatter  myself 
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that  I  am  as  well  entitled  to  the  favourable  opinion 
you  have  expressed  of  me,  as  I  am  anxious  to  de- 
serve it. 

"  The  inclosed  you  will  please  to  accept,  as  the 
subscription  for  my  set ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being 
a  compensation,  that  it  is  not  an  equivalent  for 
your  mother's  letter  of  two  lines,  in  the  first 
volume. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success 
in  life,  I  remain, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  very  faithful  and  obdt.  servt. 

«  W.  ROSCOE." 
"Liverpool,  25th  June,  1808." 

"  Bristol,  May  \OlJi,  1808. 
"  Dear  sir, 

"  You  only  do  me  justice  in  sup- 
posing I  should  take  the  most  friendly  interest  in 
any  matter  that  relates  to  your  welfare,  and  I  trust 
no  imputation  of  neglect  has  glanced  across  your 
mind,  from  the  delayed  acknowledgment  of  your 
letter  and  book ;  being  in  Wiltshire  on  a  visit 
when  your  parcel  arrived,  will  account  for  my 
•Uence. 
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"  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  the 
perusal  of  your  book  gave  me  much  pleasure. 

"  My  old  friend  turned  author ! ! 

"  '  Half  way  down 
"  '  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful  trade." 

"  You  have  acquitted  yourself  WELL  upon  these 
white  cliffs  that  overhang  the  roaring  sea ;  and  like 
the  mariner  and  the  fisherman,  labouring  to  gain 
an  honest  livelihood,  you  buffet  the  tempestuous 
deep  ;  and  though  supremely  alarmed  as  you  must 
be,  by  rocks,  promontories,  and  all  the  varied 
snares  of  the  ocean,  yet  I  trust  your  little  bark 
will  arrive  at  length  safe  into  port.  Had  I  the 
wand  of  Prospero,  that  should  be  the  case,  but 
your  own  merit  will  prove  no  mean  pilot. 

"  I  think  you  have  caught  the  Shandean  mantle, 
and  it  hangs  very  gracefully  about  your  shoulders; 
the  same  candour,  the  same  philanthropy,  un- 
shackled by  rules  of  art,  that  used  to  embellish 
the  conversation  of  my  friend,  on  our  little  attic 
evenings,  shines  through  his  work,  and  must  excite 
correspondent  emotions  in  congenial  minds.  From 
a  judicious  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  of  hu- 
mourous and  pathetic,  the  toute  ensemble  will  prove 
more  than  caviare  to  the  general  ear.  I  trembled 
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at  your  first  exhibition  as  manager  !  Well  might 
poor  Tony  say,  '  your  heart  was  not  hard  enough.' 
What  a  situation  for  one,  whom  nature  at  that  pe- 
riod, had  left  entirely  defenceless,  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  knaves  and  rogues  in  buckram  suits — but 
still,  such  a  wife  and  such  a  friend,  are  competent 
to  disarm  fortune  in  her  most  relentless  garb ;  and 
cause  the  arrows  of  adversity  to  drop,  like  those 
of  aged  Priam,  ere  they  can  fully  reach  the  destin- 
ed mark. 

"  No  wonder  the  undertaking  in  Duke-street 
stands,  aye  accursed,  in  your  calander.  That  igno- 
minious scheme,  knowing  your  feelings,  at  once 
and  invariably  excited  my  surprise  and  abhorrence. 
But  every  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  never 
designed  you  to  excel  in  Bonniface. 

"  I  am  going  into  South  Wales  for  the  summer ; 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  I  shall  be  in  town,  where 
it  would  afford  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  meet 
you,  for  I  have  much  to  say ;  we  live  in  troublous 
times,  and  what  can  be  expected  but  to  see  them 
worse  ?  The  gigantic  strides  of  the  modern  Alex- 
ander are  but  feebly  repelled  by  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, and  a  besotted  people. — No  emperi  can 
stand  long  under  existing  circumstances — nothing 
but  some  great  affliction  will  restore  us  to  our 
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senses — but   no   more  preaching.     G- — :>  I 

believe,  is  affronted  with  me,  and  with  reason ;  I 
ought  to  have  written,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me.  Be  you  my  advocate,  and  remember  me  to 
him  most  kindly  ;  the  truth  is,  I  thought  to  have 
been  in  Liverpool  this  spring,  but  am  disappointed ; 
tell  him,  my  regard  for  him  molts  nojeather. — No 
created  being  is  more  culpable,  or  more  full  of 
faults  than  I  am,  and  as  to  reformation,  it  dies 
away  with  me  like  a  miser's  hope.  Remember  me 
to  the  best  of  wives,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  be  assured  that  I  remain  in  very  truth, 
"  Your's, 

«  THOS.  CROSS. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  leave  Bristol  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  previous  to  which  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  hear  from  you.  Old  winter  has  had  a  long  frolic 
in  the  lap  of  spring" 


"  My  dear  sir, 

•'  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
memoirs,  and  feel  mortified  to  inclose  you  a  note 
for  one  pound,  when  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
send  you  one  for  twenty. 

"  Mr,<jC— —  is  now  at  Liverpool ,  but  when 
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he  returns,  I  will  put  into  his  hand  your  obliging 
letter  to  me. 

«  If  I  can  get  off  a  few  copies,  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure,  but  I  dare  not  promise  myself  much  suc- 
cess ;  most  religious  people,  you  are  aware,  would 
not  peruse  a  work  of  that  cast ;  /  have  done  it 
with  pleasure,  and  hope  with  profit,  for  I  wish  to 
see  human  life  on  all  sides,  and  those  scones,  which 
it  were  dangerous  in  ourselves  to  witness,  to  the 
reflecting  mind  must  afford  information,  in  the 
description  of  living  actors.  I  have  put  it  into  my 
children's  hands,  as  an  antidote,  and  my  unhappy 
B— — —  is  a  warning  beacon.  He  is  alive,  and  I 
hope  well,  though  a  few  years  ago  he  was  de- 
ranged, and  but  for  the  intervention  of  friends, 
must  have  closed  his  days  in  St.  Luke's,  or  a  work- 
house. 

"  You  have  seen  much  of  life,  and  something  of 
the  religious  world ;  but  when  religion  is  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  any  sect  of  her  professors, 
she  will  appear,  more  or  less,  with  false  colours 
and  distorted  features.  Let  us  contemplate  Chris- 
tianity as  it  is  taught  by  the  inspired  penman,  and 
we  shall  possess  that  which  shall  bear  us  out  in  life 
and  death.  The  hair  is  turning  grey  on  my  head, 
my  nerves  are  shaken,  my  limbs  decay  in  vigour 
and  1  have  a  thousand  warnings  that  I  son,  ad  vane- 
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ing  fast  into  the  vale  of  life ;  such  intimations  you 
cannot  be  without;  may  we  both  be  warned,  and 
declining  all  other  parts  in  this  noisy,  parsing  scene, 
may  it  be  our  effort  to  live  and  die  sincere  Chris- 
tians! God  bless  you  my  dear  R — ,  your  good 
wife,  and  your  old  schoolfellow  and  sincere  friend, 

«  MELVILLE  HORNE. 
"  Maccksfield,  \5th  July,  1808." 


"  With  a  heavy  atmosphere  oppressing  me,  a 
heavy  heart  aiding  it — a  light  purse,  in  friendly 
sympathy  with  a  light  head — thus  furnished,  I  am 
placed  to  assure  my  friends,  notwithstanding  my  si- 
lence, they  have  been  ever  present  to  my  thoughts 
and  foremost  in  my  good  wishes.  I  had  nothing 
pleasant  to  communicate,  consequently,  like  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  I  esteemed  silence  a 
virtue. 

"  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Romney  without  a  line  of 
introduction,  to  be  sure,  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  twitch 
for  having  seemingly  neglected  his  friend  Mr.  Ry- 
tey  ;  but  the  more  I  conversed  with  him,  the  more 
he  let  me  into  the  mind  of  his  travelling  companion, 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Ryley,  and  the  more  confidence 
I  felt  that  I  should  readily  meet  with  pardon  from 
ene,  who,  had  he  been  circumstanced  like  myself, 
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would  be  as  apt  to  neglect  the  application  to  pen 
and  ink,  as  I  have  been.  So  much  for  apology. 
I  assure  you  that  Mr.  Ilomney  has  afforded  me  no 
small  share  of  amusement,  and,  although  I  very 
much  applaud  his  gipsey  invention,  and  his  deline- 
ation of  his  romantic  friend  Camelford  ;  yet,  I  must 
candidly  say,  I  take  more  pleasure  in  listening  to 
the  stories  where  fre  is  more  immediately  the  hero  ; 
and  I  really  think  his  Lancashire  servant,  amongst 
the  Welch  jumpers,  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
genius  of  SinoDet.  So  much  for  criticism. 

"I  saw  F  the  other  day  ;  he  is  at  present  illu- 
minating the  hemisphere  of  Berwick  with  his  asti- 
ferous  coruscations — can  your  friend  Lubricate  beat 
that  ? — I  expect  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  this 
blessed  sabbath,  or  to-irorrow,  on  his  return  to 
Glasgow.  At  his  benefit  there,  he  played  Lord 
Ogleby,  and  made  VVewitzer,  as  Canton,  carry  with 

him  continually  a  guitar,  and  every  exit  F made 

was  with  a  French  song,  accompanied  by  the  Swiss 
on  his  instrument !  He  justifies  it  by  a  passage 
from  the  play,  wherein  it  is  mentioned,  that  Lord 
Ogleby  was  heard  singing  French  airs  with  Canton, 
under  the  walnut  tree.  But  1  fancy,  from  that  very 
passage,  the  author  meant  to  confine  his  Lord»hip's 
musical  abilities  to  the  walnut  tree.  Besides,  1  ra- 
ther think,  if  two  old  men  were  to  make  themselves 
so  biiigulaily  cousyicuou*  in  a  private  house,  their 
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next  change  would  be,  into  a  mad  house ! — But  you 
know  him. 

"I  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  success  in  th* 
presidential  chair  during  the  winter;  I  believe  I 
must  turn  my  thoughts  that  way  myself,  for  I  have 
not,  as  yet,  concluded  any  engagement,  nor  do  I 
know  at  present,  how  I  am  to  be  disposed  of. 

"  Now,  whether  you  are  at  Buxton  or  Liverpool, 
hang  me  if  I  know  ;  for  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
the  delightful  mountains  of  Derbyshire !— would 
be  a  stretch  of  privation  I  am  not  inclined  to  give 
you  credit  for.  So  here  goes  for  Buxton.  This 
paper  bears  the  good  wishes  of  myself  and  Rib,  to 
yourself  and  Mrs.  R  — ,  and  believe  me  truly, 
«  Your's, 

«  KOBT.  MANSELL. 

«  Edinburgh,  7th  Aug.  1808. 

"  The  Theatre  closes  Sept.  6th,  and  there's  a  va- 
cation until  21st  of  November!!!  Pleasant  enough." 


"  Nnvcastle-upon-Tyne,  Aug.  6,  1808. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  the  books  you  directed 
to  me,  to  the  different  booksellers,  and  have,  my- 
self been  much  amused  by  their  perusal.  I  think  it 
a  very  proper  publication  on  your  own  account,  and 
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hope  you  will  reap  profit  from  it ;  to  me,  it  was 
most  particularly  entertaining,  because,  I  am  so 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned. To  enter  into  the  observations  I  could  make 
would  fill  a  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  only  men- 
tion, that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  story  of 
Camelford  is  too  highly  painted,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances fictitious.  I  never  read  so  distressing  a 
narrative  as  the  Dumb  Man ;  and,  which  makes  it 
more  so,  it  carries  truth  on  the  face  of  it.  The  great 
error  of  your  life,  was,  not  accepting  the  double 
which  roused  your  pride  so  much  ;  had  you  done 
BO,  I  have  not  a  doubt  you  would  have  succeeded 
King,  and,  at  this  moment,  have  been  in  affluence; 
but  of  all  the  difficulties  you  have  experienced, 
none  are  equal  to  the  situation  in  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  suppose  you  are  in  at  present — this  is  most 
cruel — after  following  you  through  so  many  pages, 
not  to  find  you  comfortable  at  last — as  you  must 
have  found  means  to  extricate  yourself,  or  how 
could  you  have  published  the  book,  and  lived  in  the 
respectable  manner  I  understand  you  have  done. 

"As  to  S K ,  he  is  upon  a  worse  scheme  than 

ever  you  undertook,  and  has  squandered  thousands, 
which  I  fear  the  business  will  never  repay  him. 

"  I  beg  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  your 
wife,  and  sincerely  hope  you  may  both  live  and  en- 
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joy  a  comfortable  sufficiency  together,  before  the 
curtain  drops  over  your  mental  parts.  I  feel  a  wish 
to  converse  with  you,  that  will  never  be  gratified, 
I  doubt ;  however,  be  assured  of  the  sincere  regard 
to  both,  of 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  friend, 
"  SARAH  HODGSON." 


"  Sir, 

I  received  your  very  entertaining 
work,  which  I  trust  will  yield  you  considerable  pro- 
fit, as  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 

"  I  find  you  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  my 
humble  self  into  the  Itinerant ;  as  it  was  equally  un- 
expected as  flattering,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of 
the  five  guinea  note  inclosed,  and  wish  that  happi- 
ness and  affluence  may  be  your  attendant  through 
this  rugged  path  of  life. 
"  I  am  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

«  S.  SOLOMON. 
"  Gilead  House,  25th  July,  1816. 


I  had  just  looked  out  another  bundle  of  letters 
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and  was  in  the  act  of  separating  the  ore  from  the 
dross  ;  when  my  little  monitor  and  amanuensis,  in 
a  tone  that  savoured  of  rebellion,  informed  me, 
"  that  she  neither  could,  nor  would  copy  any  more 
letters ;  that  if  my  vanity  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  already  said,  she  was  sure  my  readers' 
patience  would  be  exhausted  ;  and  that  I  had  bet- 
ter make  a  separate  publication,  under  the  title  of 
<  Correspondence ;  or,  Food  for  Vain  Minds;'  which 
if  printed  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  hotpressed 
— "  a  rivulet  of  text  flowing  through  a  meadow  of 
margin" — and  my  own  head  by  way  of  frontispiece, 
the  work,  according  to  the  price  of  a  recent  publi- 
cation, would  be  well  worth  a  guinea  ;  besides  edify- 
ing  and  amusing  the  public  with  letters  from  an 
heterogenious  group  of  managers  and  actors,  physi- 
cians and  quack  doctors,  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church  and  methodist  preachers,  swindlers 
and  members  of  parliament,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Finding  Ann  resolute,  I  compromised  the  matter 
by  tying  up  and  returning  all  my  papers  to  their 
dusty  repository,  except  two  letters  from  Miss 
Seward,  which  she  agreed  to  copy,  "  more"  she 
said,  "  as  a  drawback  upon  my  vanity,  than  from 
any  other  motive.  But,"  continued  my  wife,  "  since 
you  are  bent  upon  exposing  yourself,  I  think  Miss 
Seward's  epistles  will  be  more  clearly  understood, 
by  introducing  your  own  application;  in  short, 
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giving  the  four  letters  in  regular  succession."      To 
this  I  agreed,  and  here  they  are. 

"  Madam, 

"  To  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
noticed  by  your  patronage,  I  esteem  one  of  the 
most  flattering  circumstances  of  my  life ;  and  al- 
though my  unfortunate  situation,  for  such  I  must 
call  it,  prevented  the  presumption  of  enquiry,  I 
have  frequently  felt  a  wish  to  know,  whether  health, 
the  greatest  of  air  earthly  blessings,  still  renders 
your  life  as  pleasing  to  yourself,  as  it  is  valuable  to 
those  who  form  your  society,  and  are  favoured  with 
your  friendship  ;  and  although  a  mercenary  motive 
prompts  this  intrusion,  I  hope  it  will  be  no  impro- 
bable conclusion  to  suppose,  that,  had  I  esteemed 
myself  equal  to  the  task,  and  in  a  situation  of  life 
that  would  have  entitled  me  to  the  favour,  your 
correspondence  would  have  been  an  indulgence  of 
the  most  grateful  kind. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,  madam,  of  sending  the  first 
volume  of  the  Itinerant ;  the  work  will  be  com. 
pleted  in  June,  when  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  call- 
ing with  it,  on  my  way  to  London ;  mean  time,  if 
it  suit  your  convenience  to  procure  a  few  subscri- 
bers, it  will  be  an  obligation. 

"  A  judgment  like  yours,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  as 
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merciful  as  it  is  powerful ;  not  examining  with  the 
strict  eye  of  criticism  a  first  effort,  which  the  pres- 
sure of  many  unpleasant  circumstances,  rendered 
too  premature  to  bear  any  marks  of  perfection.— 
As  my  first-born,  I  commit  it  to  your  attention  ; 
and,  though  not  the  legitimate  tffipring  of  science 
or  literature,  I  trust  you  will  find  it  a  natural  child, 
whose  gambols  may  serve  to  relax  the  imagination 
after  more  solid  studies. 

"  Setting  every  paltry,  pecuniary  motive  aside,  I 
know  few  circumstances  that  would  flatter  my  va- 
nity, more  than  your  approbation.  In  anxious 
doubt,  and  with  very  sincere  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  my- 
self, 

*«  Madarn, 

«'  Your  obliged  and  very  faithful  servant, 

«  S.  W.  R 

"  Liverpool,  April  20,  1808." 


«  Litchfield,  May  1,  1808. 
"  Sir, 

"  Pardon  my  observing,  that  it  is 
only  those  who  have  celebrity,  professional,  or  li- 
terary, that  possess  a  shadow  of  right  to  tax  their 
acquaintance  and  the  public,  with  their  own  biogra- 
phy. 
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"  It  would  be  an  injury  to  those  who  have  long 
assailed,  and  who  yet  assail  me  in  this  way,  and  in 
a  more  modest  manner,  were  my  name  to  appear  in 
subscription  to  the  written  life  of  a  person  much  less 
distinguished  than  themselves. 

"  My  income  is  but  competent  to  my  establish- 
ment, after  a  portion  has  been  set  apart  for  sub- 
scription to  the  writings  either  of  vay personaljriends 
or  authors  of  note.  If  I  were  to  pass  that  limit, 
and  comply  with  the  request  of  all  who  ask  my  con- 
tribution, I  should  deeply  feel  the  inconvenience, 
and  one-fourth  of  my  annual  fortune,  would  not 
answer  the  demands.  You,  sir,  do  not  even  ask 
my  consent  to  enrol  me  on  your  list,  but  seem  to 
consider  me  as  a  subscriber,  and  expect  me  to  draw 
upon  my  acquaintance  in  support  of  a  claim  so  ut- 
terly unfounded.  If  I  were  not  to  decline  doing 
thid,  even  for  the  writings  of  my  friends,  and  for 
authors  of  eminence,  I  should  be  shunned  like  a 
bailiff  by  my  acquaintance  here  ;  since,  though 
£hey  would  refuse  my  solicitation,  refusal  is  always 
a  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  the  refuser. 

"  The  only  comedian  I  recollect  to  have  known, 

of  the  name  of  R ,  was  one,  who   was  with  a 

company  of  Itinerants,  in  Litchfield,  between  1780 
and  1790.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared  on  the 
stage  through  illness  and  want  of  theatrical  talents, 
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though  a  well  behaved  sensible  man.  His  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Frodsham  manager  of  the 
York  theatre,  was  a  very  pleasing  actress.  Strong- 
Jy  recommended  to  me,  I  sometimes  asked  herself 
and  husband  to  dinner.  I  heard  that  he  died  soon 
aftLjr  he  left  Litchfield,  and  that  the  widow  had 
married  again. 

"  Had  that  Mr.  R been  living,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  too  slight,  too  evident'y  on  his 
wife's  account,  to  have  justified  the  liberty  in  him, 
which  you  have  taken  with  me. 
"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

•'  ANNA  SEVVARD." 


•«  Liverpool,  Mayb,  1808. 
"  Madam, 

"  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which 
actuates  me  once  more  to  intrude  upon  your  leisure, 
and  to  explain  away,  if  possible,  what  appears  to 
have  been  an  impertinence,  very  far  from  my 
thoughts. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself,  for  not  having  been 
more  explicit ;  had  my  letter  been  explanatory, 
perhaps  it  might  in  some  degree  have  softened  the 
severity  of  your  reply,  and  saved  me  a  part  of  the 
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mortification  I  acknowledge  to  have  felt,  without 
having  deserved,  except  in  the  circumstance  of 
troubling  you  with  my  subscription  list,  for  which, 
freedom  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  I  am  by  no  means,  madam,  inclined  to  yield 
that  implicit  obedience  to  the  aristocracy  of  litera- 
ture, on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress.  It  is  pos- 
sible, nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  biography  of  an 
individual,  without  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, may  force  as  great  a  claim  on  public  attention, 
as  that  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Savage  or  Darwin; 
and  with  respect  to  professional  celebrity,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  memoirs  of  celebrated  theatri- 
cal characters — Foote,  Lee  Lewis,  Mrs.  Baddely, 
Mrs.  Crouch,  &c. — What  are  they  ?  a  farrago  of 
nonsense,  Grub-street  catch-pennies,  that  would 
never  have  been  read,  but  for  the  names  of  the 
people  they  were  meant  to  celebrate^ 

"  The  few  pleasant  and  useful  hours  I  spent  in 
your  society,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind, 
but  my  vanity  is  considerably  hurt  by  finding  my- 
self so  totally  unknown,  that,  even  by  name,  you 

can  only  recognize  one  R ,  and  that  one,  I  have 

not  the  smallest  ambition  to  personate. 

"  The  insignificant  individual  who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  address  you,  spent  a  never  to  be  for- 
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gotten  evening  at  your  house  in  Lichfield ;  at  that 
period,  about  the  year  1800,  he  was  manager  of  a 
company  of  comedians  at  Shrewsbury.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  he  had  frequently  the  honor  of  see- 
ing you  at  Buxton  ;  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  licence  to  perform  plays  at  Litchfielil, 
through  your  medium,  on  which  business  he  was 
honored  with  the  inclosed  letter. 

"  If  these  various  circumstances  recal  not  tvc 
smallest  recollection,  I  have  only  to  grieve  and  sub- 
mit. 

"  So  far,  madam,  from  wishing  to  trespass  on 
your  bounty  for  the  subscription,  I  meant  to  have 
pressed  the  volumes  upon  your  acceptance,  and  if 
they  afforded  you  the  smallest  amusement,  my 
highest  ambition  would  have  been  gratified.  For 
the  boldness  of  my  presumption  in  wishing  you  to 
recommend  the  work,  I  feel  ashamed,  and  again 
solicit  you  to  forgive,  and,  if  possible  forget,  the 
impropriety  of  the  request. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Madam, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
S.  W.  R " 
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"LicJifield,  May  9th,  1808. 
«  Sir, 

"  I  feel  at  once  concerned  and 
ashamed  of  the  involuntary  oblivion  of  my  memory  ; 
it  was,  even  in  youth  perpetually  faithless  to  me 
respecting  names.  Time,  and  a  long  continuance 
of  ill  health,  have  deplorably  increased  that  defici- 
ency. It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect, on  receiving  your  first  letter,  haying  ever 
known  any  gentlemen  of  the  Theatre  who  bore 
your  name,  except  the  person  mentioned  in  my  last, 
and  I  fancied  I  might  have  been  misinformed  re- 
specting his  death,  and  that,  in  reality,  he  was  the 
individual  who  then  addressed  me.  Under  that 
idea,  I  wrote.  I  now  remember  the  respectable 
manager  of  the  company  of  Comedians  at  Buxton, 
and  that  he  once  applied  for  my  interest  with  our 
corporation,  (interest  which  I  never  possessed)  to 
obtain  for  him  our  unfrequented  Theatre  here — but 
the  name  was  gone  from  me  past  recall.  My  letter 
which  you  inclosed,  is  as  an  upbraiding  spectre ;  it 
convicts  me  of  a  strong  error,  for  which  I  can  only 
plead  that  it  was  not  wilful,  yet  I  ask  your 
pardon. 

"  I  am  so  often  ill  and  incapable  of  writing,  that 
VOL.  4.  s 
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my  scanty  leisure  is  become  utterly  incompetent  to 
the  claims  upon  it,  which  are  most  oppresively  ex- 
tensive. I  look  towards  my  book-case  with  longing 
eyes  in  vain  :  epistolary  duties  forbid  my  access  to 
it.  If  I  had  subscribed  to  your  book,  I  should  not 
have  had  time  to  explore  it. 

"  As  to  the  inferior  examples  you  plead  for  your 
biography,  I  should  think  they  would  operate  as 
"warnings.  Garrick  and  Foote  were  first  rate  people, 
yet  even  Garrick  wad  too  delicate  to  stand  forth  the 
herald  of  his  own  actions. 

"  I  have  frequently  been  urijed  to  write  my  life, 
but  I  never  thought  myself  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  the  public  to  obtrude  upon  it  with  egotistic  pre- 
sumption. It  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  speak  or 
write  of  themselves  with  grace,  and  without  disgust- 
ing thdir  readers. 

"  If  you  really  think  yourself  an  equal  object  of 
attention  to  the  public,  as  Johnson  Goldsmith,  Sa- 
vage, or  Darwin,  that  consciousness  must  be  at  least 
an  agreeable,  if  not  a  just  idea,  and  I  wish  expe- 
rience may  not  shew  you  its  fallacy.  Not  one  how- 
ever of  those  justly  celebrated  men  was  his  own 
Biographer.  The  vanity  of  Cumberland  made  him 
guilty  of  that  obvious  mdelicacy,  but  it  was  in 
some  degree  recompensed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
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composition,   and  Cumberland  is  a  distinguished, 
though  not  an  amiable  character. 
"  I  remain  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"ANNA   SEWARD." 

"Now  I  have  copied  thus  far  to  please  you  "  said 
Ann,  "  I  will  transcribe  your  inclosure  to  Miss,  or 
rather  to  Mrs.  Seward,  to  please  myself." 

"LicJifield,  January,  21st,  1801. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  send  you  another 
inauspicious  reply  to  your  request  for  leave  to  bring 
your  company  here  this  spring.  Immediately  on 
receiving  your  letter,  I  applied  to  the  high  bailiff'  in 
your  behalf.  He  was  out  of  town,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  yesterday.  I  received  his  decided  negative 
too  late  for  that  post,  or  I  should  not  have  added  to 
disappointment,  one  hour's  suspense  that  could  be 
avoided.  The  answer  came  to  me  through  our  town 
clerk,  who  said,  "that  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
all  kinds  of  provision  in  this  city,  and  its  immense 
price,  the  corporation  had  resolved  not  to  permit 
any  thing  Theatric  here,  except  only  in  the  week 
of  the  races;  that  Mr.  Diott  had  desired  more  than 
a  month  ago,  that  if  comedians  were  to  be  admitted, 
of  which  admittance  in  times  like  these  he  much 
s2 
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disapproved,  the  Cheltenham  company  might  have 
the  preference,  as  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  its  manager. 

"  i  consider  every  thing  like  prosperity  to  be  at 
an  end  in  this  country.  \Ve  have  madly  cast  away 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  peace  which 
could  alone  enable  us  to  meet  by  importation  the 
exigencies  of  scarcity,  if  real,  and  if  artificial,  to 
foil  the  rapacity,  of  the  land  holders,  and  their 
oppressive  speculations.  As  our  ministers  have 
managed,  the  poor  are  perishing,  and  the  middle 
classes  become  necessitous.  Affluent  indeed  must 
be  that  income,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  esta- 

blioHmcntj  which  clnps  nnt  cpvpfply  £e&\  t.Ke  inordi- 
nate pressure  of  the  taxes,  and  the  extreme  dear- 
ness  which  prevails  in  every  commodity.  Hence, 
all  prudent  people,  in  the  middle  classes  of  life, 
abridge  their  amusements,  and  in  consequence,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Theatre,  at  least  of  lo- 
cally fluctuating  Theatres,  languish  in  neglect,  and 
I  much  fear,  the  times  will  soon  be  such,  as  shall 
oblige  them  to  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood. 
Lichfield  never  was  a  good  situation  for  Players ; 
all  who  have  resided  any  time  amongst  us,  com- 
plained of  poverty,  misery,  and  debt ;  yes,  even  in 
prosperous  times,  when  England  Avas  great  amongst 
the  nations,  and  full  of  internal  wealth  ;  ere  useless 
and  wasted  subsidies  had  exhausted  the  national 
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treasure ;  ere  baffled  expeditions,  and  hopeless  in- 
vasions,  had  diminished  our  granaries,  and  other 
sources  of  subsistence. 

"  I  remain,    with  friendly,  but  unavailing  good 
wishes,  *" 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  servant 
"ANNA  SEWARD." 

The  public  prints  say  that  Miss  Seward's  letters 
are  on  the  point  of  being  published ;  doubtless  that 
publication  will  be  confined  to  her  correspondence 
with  celebrated  characters;  men  distinguished  either 
by  birth,  fortune,  or  talent.  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  suppose  she  would  retain  copies  of 
letters  to  so  insignificant  a  being  as  myself,  and  as 
I  conceive  every  line  of  Miss  Seward's  is  worth 
preserving,  the  reader,  if  he  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
will  thank  me  for  rescuing  these  from  oblivion. 


s3 
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CHAP.  IV. 

"THE  TRAVELLERS." 


CHERRY. 


"  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

"2d  PART  OF  HEMRY  THE  4lh.' 


BY  the  end  of  the  summer,  my  first  play,  "  The 
Old  Soldier"  was  finished,  and  «  The  Irish  Girt'  m 
a  state  of  great  forwardness.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  journey  to  London,  for  I  luisely  thought,  that 
during  the  run  of  the  former,  I  should  have  ample 
leisure  to  finish  the  latter,  of  its  success  I  had  not 
the  smallest  doubt ;  and  nothing  occupied  my  brain 
but  Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden ;  rehearsals 
and  actors  ;  and  lastly,  how  to  lay  out  the  profits  in 
the  best  way  to  secure  the  future  comforts  of  two 
unfortunates,  whose  time  of  life  called  loudly  for 
repose. 

Alas!  what  poor,  weak,  short-sighted  mortals 
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we  are  !  The  very  means  we  take  to  obtain  a  de- 
sired object,  often  prove  the  greatest  impediment ! 
Who  would  have  thought,  what  human  wisdom' 
could  have  foreseen,  that  the  firmest  struggles,  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  remain  stationary, 
should  have  been  the  means  of  forcing  me  again  ta 
a  life  of  Itinerancy  !  But  so  it  was,  I  leave  philo« 
sophers  and  theologicians  to  determine  the  cause  ; 
with  the  effects,  by  dear  bought  experience,  1  am 
well  acquainted. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Old  Soldier  I  again  say, 
and  confess  my  ignorance  whilst  I  am  making  the 
declaration,  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  besides, 
I  had  business  to  settle  with  my  publishers;  and 
never,  except  impelled  by  necessity,  taking  a  jour- 
ney without  my  better  half,  we  made  our  little  ar- 
rangements for  a  temporary  absence,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1808,  left  Liverpool  for  the  Metropolis. 

The  horses  were  harnessed,  and  three  passen- 
gers had  taken  possession  of  the  front  seat,  ere  we 
arrived  at  the  Inn. 

The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  horn  lanthorn,  I  could  perceive  two 
men  pushing  something  into  the  coach,  which  at 
that  distance  bore  the  appearance  of  a  bag  of  cot- 
ton, "  Push  cried  a  hoarse  voice."  "  We  can 
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never  push  you  into  the  coach,"  replied  the  man 
who  carried  the  light ;  "  or  if  we  get  you  in,  there 
you  may  remain,  for  you'll  never  be  able  to  get  out 
again." 

"  Never  fear  my  lad;  come,  one  more  shove  and 
the  business  is  done." 

My  wife  next  ascended  the  vehicle,  and  as  I 
had  my  foot  upon  the  step,  the  ostler  said,  "  if  the 
coach  be  upset,  Mr.  Romney,  you'll  be  uppermost, 
for  there's  a  load  of  flesh  in  yonder  corner,  that 
will  ballast  it  on  that  skle  I  warrant  me.  Such 
men  as  he  ought  tq  pay  double  fare,  for  if  "six  of 
his  weight  should  ever  meet  together,  no  half  do- 
zen horses  would  be  able  to  draw  'em."  I  was 
prepared  by  this  speech,  and  the  action  which  pre- 
ceded it,  for  something  out  of  the  common  size, 
but  not  exactly  for  the  entire  loss  of  my  seat. 
This  however,  was  the  fact.  The  dealer  in  ribbons 
from  Coventry  was  an  epitome  of  that  man  of  flesh, 
Mr.  Lambert,  and  fully  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
seat.  Now,  no  effort  of  contraction  could  squeeze  a 
man  and  his  wife  into  the  remaining  space,  so  after 
much  good  humoured  apology  from  our  weighty  in- 
mate, and  many  laughable,  observations  on/m£«/£and 
my  spareness,  I  accepted  the  accommodation  of  a 
stool,  and  thus  commenced  my  journey  to  London. 
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In  my  pilgrimage  through  life,  I  have  generally 
remarked,  that  plumpness  and  good  humour  are 
synonymous.  Cheerfulness  follows  as  naturally  in 
the  train  of  a  fat  man,  as  deceit  in  a  courtier,  or 
selfishness  in  a  miser;  and  indeed  that  may  be  one 
cause  of  his  rotundity,  as>  I  believe,  lack  of  think- 
ing is  another.  A  peevish,  or  studious  man  is 
rarely  fat ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  ill  humour  is 
not  a  greater  foe  to  happiness,  than  intense  applica- 
tion is  to  all  appearance  of  good  living.  I  say  ap- 
pearance, for  I  by  no  means  affirm  that  literary 
characters  are  enemies  to  good  cheer,  but  that  it 
has  not  the  same  effect  upon  them,  as  upon  "  your 
sleek,  smooth-faced  fellows  who  sleep  o'  nights." 

It  was  too  dark  to  read  faces,  and  the  road  was 
too  rough  to  admit  of  conversation,  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety.  But,  though  we  had  oral  still- 
ness, there  was  plenty  of  nasal  noise,  for  the  ribbon- 
weaver's  pipes  played  so  loud  and  constant,  that  his 
snore  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  solo,  a  duet  was 
impossible,  had  any  one  been  so  inclined.  The 
only  female  in  the  coach,  except  my  wife,  declared 
"  the  sleeper  was  excessively  "vulgar  and  ill-bred  ;" 
whilst  her  companion  on  the  left  hand,  who  proved 
to  be  an  alderman  from  Chester,  vowed  "  if  he  had 
him  in"  his  native  city,  he  would  indict  him  for  a 
nuisance,  and  he  was  sure  the  law  would  bear  him 
out,  because  no  man  had  a  right  to  disturb  the 
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peace  of  a  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the 
night."  As  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  answer  these 
remarks,  silence  again  ensued,  until  the  sun  rose 
on  a  fine  frosty  morning,  and  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  physiognomy  of  my  fellow-tra- 
vellers. In  the  female  I  read  peevishness  and  par- 
simony ;  the  former,  perhaps,  not  inherent,  but 
arising  from  the  besotted  blindness  of  man,  who, 
overlooking  charms,  doubtless  highly  appreciated 
by  their  owner,  had  suffered  her,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
to  retain  the  mortifying  appellation  of  Miss.  Miss 
Sliufflebottom.  Shufflebotlom  !  'tis  a  strange  name. 
When  I  had  paid  our  fare,  and  seeja  my  name  placed 
immediately  under  Miss  Shufflebottom's,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  I  passed  down  Dale-street, 
what  an  infinite  variety  of  .singularly  odd  names  an 
itinerant  meets  with !  This  family  of  the  Bottoms 
is  divided  into  numerous  branches  and  ramifica- 
cations  from  the  original  name,  and  has  given  birth 
to  the  Sidebottoms,  Higginbottoms,  Ramsbottoms, 
and  the  aforesaid  Shufflebottoms.  In  like  manner 
we  may  trace  other  names  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Cock 
hasgivenbirth  to  Allcock,Nocock,Badcock,Mycock, 
Laycock,  Raincock,  Hitchcock,  &c.  The  names  de- 
rived from  different  trades,  or  handicrafts,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  but  from  what  could  the 
above  originate?  I  remember,  at  Totness,  in  De- 
vonshire, a  shopkeeper  of  the. name  of  Farewell, 
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and  doubtless  other  travellers  have  met  with  Mr. 
Good-bye. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were  two  performers  in 
the  Plymouth  theatre,  whose  names  were  Grace  and 
Virtue ;  they  were  either  people  of  no  talent,  or 
little  probity,  for  when  they  took  their  departure, 
Mr.  Brown,  the  prompter,  with  his  usual  dryness, 
observed  "  Grace  is  strongly  recommended,  and 
Virtue  is  lovely,  but  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  either 
of  them  in  our  theatre  again."  But  Miss  Shuffle- 
bottom  has  led  me  into  a  strange  digression,  invo- 
luntarily, I  confess  ;  she  is  no  more  answerable  for 
the  name  inherited  from  her  forefathers,  than  she  is 
for  the  monosyllable  which  precedes  it,  and  would 
willingly  lay  down  both,  not  merely  without  regret, 
but  with  joy, 

Miss  ShufHebottom's  left  hand  neighbour, as  I  said 
before,  was  an  alderman  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Chester.  This,  together  with  his  name,  I  learnt  I'rom 
the  bookeeper,  and  many  years'  experience  had 
made  me  a  competent  judge  of  the  longitude  of  his 
head,  and  the  latitude  of  his  heart ;  the  one  might 
have  been  spanned  by  an  infant,  and  the  other  was 
so  contracted,  that  pilanthropy,  benevolence,  and 
the  social  feelings  that  bind  man  to  man,  and  huma- 
nity to  the  brute  creation,  could  find  no  entrance  : 
we  generally  feel  disgust  towards  such  characters, 
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but  pity  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  passion ;  for 
surely  no  rational  creature,  had  he  the  choice, 
would  so  act  his  part  on  this  troubled  scene,  that 
none  should  love  him  living,  or  regret  him  dead ! 
But  I  wish,  with  my  readers,  that  I  could  introduce 
them  to  my  fellow-travellers,  without  all  this  ani- 
madversion. The  fact  is,  Miss  Shufilebottom  is 
alone  to  blame  ;  I  had  no  intention  to  deviate  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  no  design  to  turn  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  till  her  unfortunate  name  led  me, 
like  a  \Vill-o'-th'wisp,  and  against  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  wander  through  bye  ways,  till  I  have  nearly 
lost  myself,  and  tired  those  who  are  journeying  with 
the  Itinerant  through  his  fourth  volume.  Our  fat 
friend,  from  Coventry,  requiies  very  little  more 
to  be  said  of  him,  except  that  his  face  was  round 
and  smooth,  and  as  handsome  as  any  face  can  be 
that  lacks  expression  ;  good  humour  sat  enthroned 
in  every  dimple,  and  Momus  was  the  deity  who 
presided  at  his  birth. 

Having  introduced  my  readers  to  Miss  Shuffle- 
bottom,  the  Chester  alderman,  and  the  Coventry 
ribbon-weaver,  I  would  fain  pause  awhile,  not 
through  fatigue,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  that  I 
may  give  a  few  moments  to  reflection,  ere  I  speak 
of  the  fourth  passenger,  a  man  who,  when  living, 
was  the  pride,  the  boast,  the  glory  of  his  native  Li- 
verpool, and  by  whose  death  a  breach  has-  been 
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in  society  which  time  alone  can  heal.  His  ta- 
lents, seldom  equalled,  and  scarcely  ever  surpassed, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  his  virtue,  his  benevolence, 
his  meekness,  and  his  charity.  His  liberality,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  were  universally  allowed; 
and  when  it  pleased  heaven  to  translate  him  to  that 
kingdom,  where  alone  goodness  like  his  can  be 
truly  appreciated,  the  poor,  who  blessed  his  foot- 
steps, bewailed  him  as  their  common  father,  friend, 
and  benefactor.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Kis  native 
town,  and  neighbourhood,  my  picture,  though 
faintly  drawn,  will  announce  itself;  to  others,  I 
proudly  repeat  the  name  of  William  Rathbone! 
the  friend  of  humanity — the  enemy  of  tyrants— and 
the  parent  of  the  poor ! 

Liverpool  may  boast,  above  her  peers,  of  three 
men  whose  names  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  advocates  in  the  great,  the  glorious  cause  of  con- 
stitutional freedom !  Men,  whose  tried  virtues,  and 
rare  talents,  were  alone  sufficient  to  save  their  na- 
tive place  from  the  curse  her  infernal  traffic  deserved 
at  the  hands  of  an  offended  Deity.  When  I  say,  Li- 
verpool may  boast  three  such,  God  forbid  I  should 
limit  them  to  so  small  a  number ;  there  are  hundreds 
who  feel  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty,  and  many  of 
conspicuous  note ;  but  Roscoe,  Rathbone,  and 
Rushton,  I  select  as  men  of  tried  worth,  known  in- 
tegrity, and  superior  talent;  who  never,  to  serve 
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private  interest,  or  court  public  favour,  spoke  what 
they  did  not  think,  nor  practised  what  they  did  not 
know  to  be  their  duty.  I  strongly  suspect  that  some 
of  my  readers,  after  perusing  this  leaf,  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  throw  the  book  into  the  fire ;  but  let  me  cau- 
tion them  against  it.  I  do  not  mean  often  to  launch 
out  into  this  kind  of  panegyric,  and  perhaps  should 
not  have  d<ne  so  now,  had  I  consulted  self-interest : 
that  has  never  been  my  prevailing  principle,  if  it  had, 
I  should  not,  at  this  moment,  be  situated  as  1  «m. 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  place  appointed 
for  breakfast,  the  difficulty  of  extricating  our  cor- 
pulent companion  excited  some  mirth  and  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  The  good  folks  at  Knutsford 
assembled  and  hailed  us  with  a  cheer,  which  so  dis- 
concerted Miss  Shufflebottom,  that  she  exclaimed 
against  stage  coaches  in  strong  terms,  and  agreed 
never  again  to  hazard  her  feelings  in  a  similar 
conveyance. 

"You  are  right  Ma'am,"  replied  alderman — nevef 
mind  his  name:  "  I  always  trundle  up  in  the  mail, 
but  a  bit  of  business  at  Liverpool  brought  me  this 
way,  because  as  I  could  not  incense  my  correspon- 
dent by  letter,  I  was  obliged  to  go  verbally  to  work, 
and  so  was  necessiated  to  go  in  this  here  coach  or 
wait  till  to-morrow.  But  had  this  matter  happened 
at  Chester,  I  should  have  taken  means  to  prevent 
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it ;  Paul  would  not  have  suffered  that  there  hog  of 
a  fellow  in  any  of  hfe  coaches ;  if  he  had,  we  should 
have  noticed  him  at  license  day;  you  understand 
me,  Ma'am." 

The  object  of  this  remark  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  egress  to  notice  what  was  said,  and  the  vene- 
rable  quaker  treated  it  with  silent  contempt.  At 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  landlord,  ostler, 
waiters,  and  coachman,  this  unwieldy  being  burst 
through  the  door-way,  and  was  welcomed  on  his 
landing  with  shouts  and  applause.  Finding  him- 
self on  terra-firma,  and  wiping  away  the  moisture 
caused  by  this  uncommon  exertion,  "  Now  lads," 
sakl  he,  turning  to  the  mob,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  me  ?  am  not  I  a  tight  lad  ?  I  wish  you  had  every 
one  a  good  Cheshire  cheese -my  weight,  and  a  bar- 
rel of  ale  as  big  as  me  to  wash  it  down."  This  good- 
humoured  joke,  at  his  own  expense,  warding  off 
the  rude  shaft  of  insult,  too  often  levelled  by  the 
hand  of  ignorance  at  Hhe  unfortunate,  caused  a 
hearty  laugh ;  and  we  were  ushed  into  a  neat  room, 
where  a  comfortable  breakfast  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  laughable  observations  of  this  fat  son 
of  mirth;  these  relaxed  the  features  of.  all  present, 
except  Miss  Shufflebottom  •,  she,  good  lady,  pos- 
sessed a  combination  of  muscles  impenetrable  to 
laughter. 
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The  next  stage  passed  pleasantly,  and  was  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  enlightened  and  truly  phi- 
lanthropic conversation  ot  the  Quaker,  who,  full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  possessing  won- 
derful  intelligence,  gave  vent  to  it  in  a  flow  of -'elo- 
quence unequalled. 

There  is  something  to  me  peculiarly  interesting 
—something  that  commands  a  strong  feeling  of  re- 
spect in  the  character  of  a  Quaker,  They  are  sin- 
gular in  their  habits,  but  their  singularities  are 
most  of  them  amiable.  They  are  the  friends  of 
peace,  and  the  very  essence  of  cleanliness.  Priest- 
craft has  no  power  over  them.  All  titles,  except 
that  of  an  honest  man,  they  disclaim.  Nonsensical 
etiquette  that  causes  a  useless  waste  of  time,  and 
serves  to  fill  weak  minds  with  foolish  self- import- 
ance, is  with  them  exchanged  for  sincerity  and 
plain  dealing.  They  are  indeed  a  very  extraordi- 
nary people — a  small  body — little  known  in  the 
Christian  world,  except  in  England  and  America. 
Would  their  principles  were  wider  spread !  Then 
wars  would  cease,  morality  flourish,  and  earth  be- 
come a  little  heaven.  When  seventy  thousand  of 
our  fellow  creatures  are  dead  or  dying  in  the  field  of 
battle,  methinks  I  hear  the  spectator,  if  he  be  not  a 
hardened  human  butcher,  exclaim  "  would  to  God 
that  all  mankind  were  Quakers." 
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At  Congleton,  as  we  were  seated  in  a  parlour 
fronting  the  street,  till  the  horses  were  changed,  a 
crowd  attracted  our  attention,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  observed  our  venerable  friend,  seemingly  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  the  country  boors.  Upon 
enquiry,  I  found  this  was  an  annual  bear-bait,  an 
amusement  highly  prized  by  the  enlightened  inhabi- 
tants of  Congleton ;  and  the  poor  animal  then  at  the 
stake,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Tom,  had  for 
years  been  torn  and  lacerated  for  the  sport  of  these 
rural  swains;  "  But  this  year,"  added  the  waiter,  in 
a  tone  of  chagrin,  "  he  has  made  no  fun  at  all,  fbr 
the  belward  is  obliged  to  splice  splinters  of  wood  up 
his  hind  legs,  or  he  could  no*  stand  at  all;  and 
besides,  part  of  his  nose,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  were 
torn  off  last  year."  Great  God !  what  a  heart-rend- 
ing picture  of  human  depravity  is  here!  A  loud 
shout  now  drew  our  eyes  to  the  \\  indow,  when  the 
first  object  that  met  my  attention  was  the  Quaker, 
hustled  about  by  the  mob,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape ;  at  the  same  time  a  large  mastiff  waa 
shaking  the  poor  bear,  to  the  great  delight  of  these 
human  brutes.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  wish  so  much, 
for  riches  and  power.  Oh,  great  Creator !  can  thy 
thunder  sleep  ?  In  vain  the  enfeebled  animal  sent 
forth  piteous  moans ;  instead  of  moving  compassion, 
it  added  to  their  mirth ;  till  at  length  a  respite 
was  obtained,  and  the  attention  of  this  barbaroua 
crew  turned  towards— —what?  The  ingenious  rea» 
I  2 
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der  might  study  long,  and  never  guess — no  less  an 
object  than  our  friend  the  Quaker,  mounted  on  a 
horse-block,  which  happened  to  be  close  to  -  the 
scene  of  action.  Although  unused  to  be  uncovered 
at  any  time,  yet  his  good  sense  informed  him,  that 
having  to  contend  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  cha- 
racters, ignorance  and  prejudice,  every  novelty 
must  be  had  recourse  to :  therefore,  taking  off  his 
hat,  his  silver  hairs,  and  all-commanding  aspect, 
struck  a  reverential  silence  into  the  beholders.  The 
mastiff  was  held  by  the  collar,  the  poor  bear  crept 
behind  his  brutal  master,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  horse-block.  "  Good  heaven  !"  thinks 
I,  "  does  the  worthy  man  mean  to  preach  ?  Can  he 
suppose  the  ears  and  hearts  of  beings  like  these  are 
to  be  touched  by  any  thing  serious  at  a  time  like 
this  ?"  Had  I  for  a  moment  reflected  on  the  expe- 
rience, talent,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  centred 
in  the  character  before  me,  I  might  have  supposed 
that  even  the  strong  feelings  of  his  excellent  heart 
could  not  have  stimulated  him  to  encounter  insult, 
and  hazard  personal  safety,  unless  he  had  some  surer 
ground  to  go  upon  than  preaching  to  a  mob  of  bru- 
tal bear-baiters.  "  What  the  devil  are  you  at  ?'* 
cried  the  man  of  flesh,  "  are  you  mad  ?"  at  the  same 
time  thro  wing  up  the  sash,  and  beckoning  the  Quaker. 
The  alderman  observed,  whilst  he  stirred  up  a  large 
tumbler  of  mulled  wine,  "  It's  dangerous  to  meddle 
in  the  country  people's  sports  and  pastimes  ;  as  the 
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great  Windham  observes,  baiting  animals  makes 
men  good  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  and  I  am  not  deci- 
ded whether  they  are  not  justified  by  the  law——" 
"  Justified  by  the  devil !"  exclaimed  the  rider,  with 
a  look  of  as  much  contempt  as  his  round,  good  hu- 
moured face  could  express.  Close  to  our  friend  on 
the  horse  block  stood  the  ostler,  with  a  jug  of  ale 
and  a  tumbler,  which  gave  me  a  little  insight  into 
his  plan  of  proceeding,  and  from  which  I  began  to 
augur  hopes  of  success.  Having  waved  his  hand 
for  silence,  which  was  granted,  the  mob  crowded 
round,  and  forgot  at  the  moment,  even  the  object 
of  their  cruel  sport. 

"  My  lads,  and  fellow  countrymen,"  said  this 
great  man,  "  I  am  a  Quaker,  and  Quakers  do  not 
often  drink  healths ;  but  if  drinking  your's  can  add 
to  the  good  wishes  I  bear-y  ou,  I  say,  here's  all  your 
good  healths.  (A  shout.)  I  see  a  friend  amongst 
you  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance ;  I  suppose  he 
thinks  I  am  going  to  preach  ;  indeed  I  am  not.  I 
never  yet  preached,  and  I  think  this  would  be  a 
very  improper  time  to  begin.  It  is  true  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say,  which  concern  us  all  nearly,  and 
when  I  have  finished,  as  I  have  drank  your  healths, 
I  hope  you  will  drink  mine ;  for  which  purpose  I 
have  ordered  a  barrel  of  ale  into  the  inn-yard,  (a 
shout)  and  I  hope  you  will  all  partake  of  it." 
"  Thank  you,  Sir,  we'll  go  directly,  "  was  echoed 
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from  every  quarter.  "  Stop,  my  ft  lends,  I  would 
make  a  few  observations,  and  then  tap  the  barrel  as 
soon  as  you  please.  I  remember  reading  a  story 
when  I  was  a  boy.  which  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  my  mind,  and  it  was  that  recollection  which 
gave  me  courage  to  mount  this  horse-block.  Once 
upon  a  time,  a  certain  carter  possessed  a  horse  of 
excellent  strength,  and  for  years  his  family  were 
maintained  by  the  exertions  of  this  generous  and 
noble  animal.  Whilst  able  to  do  his  work,  his  mas- 
ter fed  him,  and  indeed  took  every  proper  care  of 
him ;  but,  at  length  he  became  old,  weak,  and  fee- 
ble, a  state,  my  brethren,  we  shall  all  arrive  at,  if 
we  live,  and  then  we  must  look  for  support  to  our 
children,  and  those  whom,  in  our  strength  we  have 
assisted  ;  just,  as  you  will  say,  the  poor  old  horse 
had  a  right  to  look  for  succour  from  the  master  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  well.  But  when  the  cruel 
carter  found  old  Dobbin's  strength  exhausted,  he 
gave  him  little  food,  but  many  blows  ;  and  one  day 
being  unable  to  drag  the  loaded  cart  out  of  a  deejv 
rut,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  he  took  up  a1 
stone,  and  with  one  blow  laid  his  faithful  old  ser- 
vant dead  at  his  feet.  Now  this,  you  will  say,  was 
cruel  and  ungrateful ;  but  mark  the  consequence, 
for  cruelty  never  goes  unpunished  :  The  carter's 
family  being  deprived  of  their  maintenance  by  the 
death  of  the  poor  horse,  soon  became  tenants  of  an 
alms-house,  and  the  wretch  himself  died  on  a  dung- 
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hill,  covered  with  rags  and  filth.  Now  the  story 
goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  other  world,  where  crimes 
meet  with  a  just  punishment,  (and  what  can  be  a 
greater  crime  than  cruelty?)  I  say,  in  the  other 
world  the  punishment  allotted  to]  this  miserable 
carter  was,  that  both  he  and  his  horse  should  return 
to  this  earth,  and  exchange  situations  ;  so  the  dri- 
ver became  the  horse,  and  the  horse  the  driver : 
and  you  may  be  sure,  my  friends,  the  driver  did  not 
spare  him.  In  vain,  at  every  lash,  he  supplicated 
pity  ;  the  answer  was,  "  Thou  shewedst  me  no  pity 
when  I  was  thy  horse,  therefore  expect  none ;  I 
will  not  spare  thee,  till  thou  hast  received  every 
lash,  and  every  cruelty  thou  didst  inflict."  Now, 
though  this  is  a  fabulous  story,  it  bears  an  excel- 
lent moral ;  for  if  it  should  please  Providence,  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible,  to  punish  us  for  cruelty 
to  animals,  in  this  way  of  retaliation,,  what  a 
dreadful  scene  shall  some  of  us  have  to  act!  the  in- 
human coachman  will  become  a  coach  horse,  the 
belward  there  will  become  a  bear,  and  be  treated 
with  greater  cruelty,  if  possible,  than  he  has  shewn 
towards  that  miserable  animal.  To  avoid  this,  my 
lads,  endeavour  to  turn  your  minds  to  exercises 
more  manly,  noble,  and  worthy  the  pursuits  of 
Englishmen,  than  exulting  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
poor  brute  tied  to  a  stake,  and  deprived  of  the 
power  of  self-defence." 
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Hogarth  might  have  delineated  the  counte- 
nances of  the  astonished  group  during  this  har- 
rangue,  but  words  would  fail  to  do  them  justice. 
Some  smiled,  others  gaped  with  out-stretched  jaws, 
whilst  several  shook  their  heads,  and  when  the 
orator  ceased,  exclaimed  "That's  very  true  indeed." 
But  the  major  part  had  their  eyes  on  the  heer  bar- 
rel, and  as  our  worthy  quaker's  sole  object  Was  to 
rescue  the  bear,  for  of  any  good  his  story  would 
produce,  he  was  hopeless,  he  gave  them  no 
time  for  reflection,  but  pointing  to  the  desired 
object,  in  a  moment  the  street  was  cleared,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  coachman  summoned  us  to  the 
vehicle,  where  he  told  us  Miss  Shufflebottom  was 
fretting  and  fuming  at  the  protracted  delay. 

We  had  squeezed  our  fat  friend  into  the  coach, 
followed  by  the  alderman  and  my  wife,  and  I  was 
ascending  the  steps,  when  the  report  of  a  gun 
from  the  Inn  yard  struck  our  ears  ;  and  immedi- 
ately the  quaker  joined  us  exclaiming  "thank  God! 
thy  miseries  are  at  an  end."  In  short,  this  excel- 
lent man  had  purchased  the  bear,  and  to  ensure 
him  from  future  outrage  commissioned  the  ostler 
to  shoot  him. 

Ah  !  ye  preaching,  praying  multitude  !  not  that 
I  mean  to  ridicule  your  pious  propensities  ;  but 
could  you  for  ceremonies,  substitute  a  little  of 
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the  worthy  quaker's  leaven  of  liberality — could  you 
for  a  moment  think  that  God  made  other  animals 
besides  yourselves,  whose  feelings  it  is  a  crying  evil 
to  sport  with — how  much  more  lovely  would  you 
appear  in  the  eye  of  your  benevolent  creator !  But 
alas !  tenderness  towards  the  brute  creation  is 
never  recommended  from  the  pulpit ;  nor  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  cruelty  practised  hourly  in  our 
streets,  fields,  and  villages,  which  lacerate  the  feel- 
ing heart  to  describe,  ever  thought  of  by  the  pious, 
or  reprobated  by  the  preacher. 

After  Miss  Shufflebottora  had  indulged  herself 
with  a  few  un-lady-like  observations  respecting  the 
cause  of  our  delay,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the 
alderman,  a  silence  prevailed  till  we  had  passed  the 
sixth  mile-stone.  The  quaker  seemed  buried  in 
thought,  the  rider's  taciturnity  was  evidently  oc- 
casioned by  reverential  awe — for  his  eyes  were 
constantly  fixed  on  this  friend  of  humanity — and 
sometimes  they  appeared  to  glisten  with  a  generous 
tear :  the  silence  of  the  Spinster  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man, was  caused  by  pride  and  ill  humour,  and  Ann's 
thoughts,  I  knew  by  sympathy,  were  in  the  grave 
of  poor  bruin.  To  break  the  spell  in  which  we 
seemed  bound,  I  pointed  to  a  ploughman  on  whom 
my  attention  had  been  some  time  fixed,  and  who  at 
that  moment  was  in  the  act  of  fondling  his  horses, 
and  alternately  offering  each  a  wisp  of  hay.  "  You 
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ste,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  the  Quaker, 
"  all  ignorant  people  are  not  cruel."  "  God  forbid 
they  should !  but  you  reason  from  immediate  obser- 
vation only.  That  man  loves  his  horse,  and  if  you 
were  to  strike  it,  doubtless  he  would  strike  you. 
He  has  been  brought  up  to  esteeni  the  animal  by 
which  he  gets  his  bread,  such  are  the  prejudices  of 
education  ;  but  let  him  unyoke,  and  haste  to  yonder 
wake,  he'll  join  the  busy  throng  of  brutal  baiters 
with  as  little  feeling  as  the  most  callous  man  amongst 
them ;  such  are  his  habits-  We  are  all  the  children 
of  habit,  and  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  first  fix- 
ing them,  we  are  indebted  for  our  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, our  virtues  or  our  vices.  Had  the  parent,  the 
nurse,  the  preceptor,  or  the  preacher,  at  an  early 
period,  informed  the  minds  of  the  mob  we  have  just 
left,  and  imprinted  on  them  a  proper  sympathy  for 
distress  of  every  kind,  think  you,  they  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  miseries  of  the  poor  bear  ?  Oh  no! 
they  would  have  pitied  its  sufferings,  and  have  ex- 
erted every  nerve  to  lighten  them.  Ignorance  is 
not  only  the  parent  of  superstition,  but  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  ;  instruct  the  lower  classes, 
and  you  will  find  them  as  virtuous,  as  humane,  and 
more  generous  than  those  in  higher  life ;  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  and  know  it  by  experience,  that  if  an 
object  of  distress  faints  for  want  of  sustenance  in 
our  streets,  he  is  immediately  succoured  by  those, 
who  having  little  to  spare,  will  from  that  little  spare 
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Something,  whilst  the  rich  pass  by  on  the  right  hand 
end  on  the  left ;  so  that  the  good  Samaritan  is  to  be 
met  with  generally  amongst  the  poor. 

"  The  poor  man  alone, 
When  he  hears  (he  poor  moan, 
Of  his  morsel,  a  morsel  will  give." 

"  Your  observation  is  just,  sir,"  replied  the  travel- 
ler, "  I  know  a  case  in  point.  Our  powder  mills 
were  unfortunately  blown  up,  three  men  lost  their 
lives,  and  left  as  many  widows,  and  fifteen  children, 
unprovided  for.  Every  body  pitied  them  ;  and  se- 
veral, I  amongst  others,  went  round  to  the  opulent 
neighbours,  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  rais- 
ing a  sum  for  their  support.  But  you  will  scarcely 
believe  how  coolly  I  was  received.  Some  were  de- 
nied, others  talked  of  the  parish,  and  the  exorbi- 
tant sums  they  paid  for  poor's  rates ;  in  short,  I 
could  not  raise  five  pounds  amongst  the  rich  ;  but  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  the  poor,  and  mid- 
dling classes,  ,ahd  although  no  individual  subscrip- 
tion exceeded  a  shilling,  they  collected  altogether 
above  twenty  pounds  !"  "  They  had  better  have 
kept  the  money  in  their  pockets  for  a  rainy  day,'' 
muttered  the  alderman,  "  what  little  they  could  do, 
was  only  relieving  the  parish."  "  Now  I  think  it  \vas 
relieving  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  said  the 
former  speaker,  "  a  kind  of  virtue  corporate  bodies 
are  little  acquainted  with."  Having  made  what 
he  thought  a  good  hit,  his  fat  sidt-«  shook  with 
u 
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laughter,  and  he  looked  round  for  approbation  ; 
whilst  the  alderman  literally  became  a  SJwffle- 
bottom ;  he  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  ex- 
amined us  all  round,  to  see  what  effect  the  joke 
had  produced,  and  repeating  the  term  "  corporate 
bodies,"  at  length  exclaimed,  "  the  only  corpo- 
ration you  are  interested  for,  is  your  own  ;  if  one 
may  judge  by  its  size,  you  have  taken  pretty  good 
care  of  that,  if  appearances  don't  belie  you." 

This  kind  of  sparring  did  not  at  all  suit  the  Qua- 
ker ;  it  militated  against  his  love  of  peace  and  qui- 
etness, and  fortunately  was  terminated  by  Miss 
Shufflebottom,  who  appeared  to  have  a  violent 
dread  and  antipathy  to  the  combustible  above- 
mentioned,  'f  Speaking  of  the  terrible  effects  of 
gunpowder,  I  think  sir,"  observed  she,  "  You  said 
cur  mills.  Pray  do  you  travel  in  that  line  ?"  "  Why 
madam,  I  do,  and  I  do  not.  1  am,  in  fact,  a  trader 
in  ribbons  from  Coventry — you  know,  madam,  Co- 
Tentry  is  famous  for  ribbons ;  and  when  the  ladies 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  that  is,  when  they 
literally  send  me  to  Coventry,  I  veer  about  and  at- 
tack the  gentlemen  with  gunpowder."  "  Indeed  ! 
and — do  you — travel  with  samples?"  "  Oh  yes, 
madam,  in  both  lines.  I  have  as  beautiful  an  as- 
sortment of  ribbons,  and  as  pretty  a  sample  of  gun- 
po. viler  as  you  would  wish  to  tee.  Would  you  like 
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to  look  at  them  ?"•"  Not  for  the  world,  sir.  There's 
nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  gunpowder:  surely  you 
have  none  in  the  coach."  "  Only  a  small  sample, 
about  a  pound,  in  the  seat  underneath  you.  But 
do  not  be  alarmed,  I  have  travelled  eighteen  years, 
and  never  met  with  more  than  one  accident,  and 
that  may  never  happen  again."  "  Pray  sir,  what 
was  it  ?"  "  Why,  madam,  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  some  how  the  gunpowder  took  fire,  blew 
oft'  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  killed  an  alderman,  no 
faith,  I  believe  it  was  an  old  woman." 

Miss  Shufflebottoni  gave  a  loud  scream,  lowered 
the  window,  and  vehemently  insisted  upon  getting 
out.  We  were,  at  the  moment,  rattling  over  the 
stones,  which  prevented  her  cries  being  heard  ;  and 
the  intreaties  of  the  alderman  at  length  prevailed 
upon  her  to  resume  her  seat.  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
miss,"  he  continued,  "  at  this  ridiculous  story  ;  the 
great  man  talks  thus  indifferently  of  being  blown  up, 
because  he's  used  to  it,  only  look  at  him."  "  No, 
no,  madam,"  subjoined  the  facetious  rider,  "  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  there's  no  danger  of  the  gunpowder 
taking  fire,  unless  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  al- 
derman's nose."  At  this  moment  the  coach  stopped, 
and  the  waiter  opening  the  door  with  more  than  his 
usual  alacrity,  both  I  and  my  wooden  stool  were 
precipitated  into  the  street ;  fortunately  for  me  and 
my  readers,  my  head  made  a  forcible  attack  upon 
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the  door  opener  before  it  reached  the  pavement,  or 
my  entertaining  adventures  would  have  ended  in 
the  good  town  of  Northampton. 

Miss  Shufflebottom  chose  to  absent  herself  from 
dinner,' and  the  crest-fallen  alderman  was  quite 
mute.  To  one,  or  perhaps  both  these  circum- 
stances, we  were  indebted  for  the  most  intellectual 
meal  I  ever  enjoyed,  and  which,  alas !  can  never 
be  repeated.  Our  sage  friend's  liberal  opinions 
upon  every  subject,  whether  political,  philosophi- 
cal, or  theological,  breathed  a  spirit  of  godlike 
charity,  and  more  than  human  moderation ;  on  the 
latter  subject  the  most  determined  sceptic  would 
have  exclaimed  "  thou  almost  persuadest  me  to  be 
a  Christian ;"  for  "  truths  divine  came  mended  from 
his  tongue."  In  the  midst  of  a  most  interesting 
account  of  William  Penn's  first  landing  in  America, 
the  book-keeper  entered,  being  sent  by  the  lady  to 
say,  "  that  unless  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  re- 
moved, she  would  relinquish  her  place,  and  com- 
mence a  prosecution  against  the  proprietors."  The 
pretended  dealer  in  combustibles  now  found  he  had 
carried  his  joke  too  far ;  and  with  good  humour 
peculiarly  his  own,  "  he  assured  Miss  Shufflebottom, 
that  far  from  possessing  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  he 
did  not  possess  a  single  grain,  .being  no  ways  con- 
cerned in  vending  such  inflammable  matter ;  and 
that  the  whole  fabrication  was  a  harmless  jest,  for 
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which  he  begged  her  pardon."  The  lady  accepted 
his  apology,  but  from  some  cause  not  explained, 
chose  to  wait  for  another  conveyance ;  and  that  we 
might  be  no  further  incommoded,  the  great  man 
paid  double  fare.  In  due  time  we  stopped  at  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross;  and  in  parting 
with  our  fellow  travellers,  I  lost  sight,  forever,  in 
this  world,  of  the  great,  the  good,  the  virtuotis 
WILLIAM  RATHBONE  ! — Not  far  from  where  I  am 
now  writing  rests  his  hallowed  dust,  and  if  I  am 
permitted,  in  the  region  of  spirits,  to  dwell  in  his 
vicinity,  my  happiness  will  be  complete. 
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CHAP.  V. 

"  THE  MISTAKE." 

SIR  JOHN:  VANBRUGH. 


"  Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
14  And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
14  In  speaking  of  myself." 

"  OTHELLO." 


OH  London  !  thou  wonderful  epitome  of  the  world ! 
once  more  I  behold  thy  busy  multitudes,  and 
though  fruitless  may  be  the  attempt,  I  come  to  make 
an  humble  offering  at  the  shrine  of  genius,  and  join 
in  the  din  and  bustle  that  quickens  circulation,  even 
at  the  sight. 

By  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  comfortably  settled,  at  No.  15,  Nor- 
thumberland-street ;  where  an  easy  rent,  joined  to 
great  suavity  of  manners  in  our  sensible,  well-in- 
formed hostess,  and  her  lovely  daughter,  rendered 
the  lodging  every  way  desirable.  It  was  near  the 


Park,  and  not  far  from  the  Theatres;  where  I 
fondly  imagined  great  part  of  my  business  would 
lie;  its  outward  appearance  was  respectable,  and 
the  inward  accommodations  excellent.  Ann  soon 
arranged  our  wardrobe  and  other  little  matters,  pre- 
paratory to  a  winter,  campaign  ;  and  in  one  day  we 
were  as  much  at  home,  as  if  seated  in  our  little 
parlour  at  Liverpool. 

My  first  business  was  to  wait  upon  my  publishers, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  in  Fleet-street,  where 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  the  sale  of  the  Itinerant 
had  equalled  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Thus 
far  all  was  well.  Coming  down  the  Strand,  I  en- 
countered  my  old  friend  Dowton,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  till  the  preceding  summer  at  Liverpool,  since 
our  adventure  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.*  His  cheer- 
ful, honest  face  expressed  both  pleasure  and  sur- 
prize at  the  meeting,  and,  hearing  Ann  was  the 
partner  of  my  journey,  he  engaged  us  to  dinner  on 
the  following  day ;  where  neatness  and  plenty 
graced  his  hospitable  board,  unaccompanied  by  ex- 
travagance, or  a  shadow  of  ostentation.  As  there 
was  no  company  besides  ourselves,  except  Mrs, 
Denman,  a  charming  lively  widow,  whose  husband 
I  had  known  when  we  were  both  members  of  Mr, 
S.  Kemble's  company  at  Newcastle,  I  opened  my 

*  Chap.  18,  Vol.11, 
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views  in  coming  to  London,  and  the  hopes  I  enter- 
tained from  my  dramatic  efforts.  Dowton  in  a  friend- 
ly manner  cautioned  me  against  being  too  sanguine; 
since,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  there  had  been 
pieces  of  merit,  in  the  hands  of  the  Drury-lane  ma- 
nager for  years  unnoticed,  and  never  likely  to  ap^ 
pear  before  the  public.  One  he  particularized, 
called  the  "  House  of  Mourning ;"  written  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  a  particular  friend  of  his.* 

Dowton's  relation  acted  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
my  too  lively  imagination,  though  I  could  scarcely 
have  credited  testimony  less  authentic.  That  new 
pieces,  when  successful,  bring  money  to  the  trea- 
sury, is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  ;  and  how  a 
manager,  not  much  gifted  with  fortune's  favours, 
can  be  so  much  his  own  enemy  as  to  neglect  the 
main  spring  on  which  his  prosperity  hangs,  is  an 
enigma  I  cannot  solve.  Some  people  would  be  apt 
to  call  it  jealousy,  because  he  is  himself  a  dramatic 
writer  ;  but  that,  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Sheridan, 
will  for  a  moment  give  credit  to.  He  is  as  much 
superior  to  his  contemporaries  as  an  author,  as  he 
is  above  the  mean,  contemptible  passion  of  envy. 
Then  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  backwardness 


*  This  piece  made  its  appearance,  after  the  burning  of 
Old  Drury,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  the  altered  title 
of  "  Grieving's  a  Folly." 
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to  patronize  and  encourage  merit?  Solely,  I  believe, 
to  his  unfitness  for  the  station  of  a  theatrical  ma- 
nager; with  whom,  in  general,  feeling,  generosity, 
delicacy,  nay  even  common  justice,  are  sacrificed, 
to  promote  self-interest,  and  accumulation.  What 
but  avarice  could  tempt  John  Kemble  to  degrade 
the  stage,  of  which  himself  and  family  are  such 
bright  ornaments,  by  the  introduction  of  horses? 
whose  wonderful  sagacity  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired, whilst  kept  in  their  proper  sphere  ;  but  who 
ever  thought — who  formerly  dared  tomake  so  odious 
a  comparison,  as  now  will  naturally  occur  to  every 
one,  a  comparison  between  the  first  national  theatre 
in  the  world,  and  a  tumbling,  horse-riding,  rope- 
dancing  circus !  Astley  has  now  as  much  cause 
for  triumph  as  the  Covent  Garden  managers  have 
for  humiliation,  did  not  self-interest  counteract  it ; 
for  what,  in  fact,  have  they  done,  that  had  not 
been  previously  surpassed  at  the  amphitheatre? 
Could  a  stream  of  water  be  procured,  we  should, 
doubtless,  have  the  amusements  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
added  to  Astley 's  ;  and  then,  by  converting  the  pit 
into  a  circus,  and  John  Kemble  exhibiting  as  an 
equestrian,  the  royal  theatre  of  Covent  Garden 
might  defy  any  other  in  the  known  world  for  variety, 
elegance,  excellence,  and  scorn  ! 

What  but  self-interest  could  tempt  Mr.  Elliston 
to  sacrifice  his  rare  endowments,  and  unrivalled  ta- 
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lents,  at  the  circus  in  St.  George's  Fields?  It  is  trur, 
he  has  abolished  horse-riding,  and  dignified  his 
place  with  the  name  of"  The  Surrey  Theatre,"  but 
what  of  that  ?  the  pieces  represented,  are  regiJ- 
lar  dramas,  degraded !  devoted !  lost !  for  I  trust 
the  managers  of  the  royal  theatres,  whaterer  be 
their  errors,  will  have  too  much  pride  to  advertise 
the  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  the  Beaux'  Stratagem, 
&c.  after  their  exhibition  at  the  Surrey  theatre. 

I  had  only  once  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr. 
Ellistoii  perform  at  this  place  ;  it  was  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera — by  the  bye,  that  is  a  piece  well  enough 
calcxilated  for  St.  George's  Fields — and  I  was  any 
thing  but  amused.  I  can  scarcely  paint  my  feelings 
during  the  exhibition  ;  they  were  a  mixture  of 
regret,  disgust,  and  pity.  I  regretted  to  see  Ellis- 
ton  any  where,  but  where  he  is  always  seen  with 
admiration,  in  a  regular  Drama,  at  a  regular  The- 
atre. I  was  disgusted  with  seeing  the  Hero  of  such 
a  piece,  with  so  few  pretensions ;  for  if  the  repre- 
sentative of  Captain  Macheath  is  not  a  first  rate 
singer,  what  is  he  ? — and  I  was  filled  with  pity,  be- 
cause I  really  thought  Elliston  both  looked  and 
acted,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  the  business,  and  of 
himself;  I  fancied  he  had  entered  unadvisedly  upon 
the  task — was  sorry  for  it — but  once  involved,  there 
was  no  extrication,  at  least  for  that  season. 
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I  see  by  the  papers,  Mr.  Hill  has  since  succeeded 
to  the  part. — In  his  hands  Macheath  will  be  what  the 
author  designed  him — a  singer. 

V 

But  I  have  made  a  strange  excursion  from  my 
friend  Ddwton's  hospitable*  Dinner  Table,  or  rather 
from  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  Dinner  being  over  I  had  no 
intention  to  return  thither.  I  think  I  said  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  great  Orator,  the  consistent  States- 
man, was  unfit  for  a  Theatrical  manager ;  at  least, 
if  he  be  fit,  some  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
know,  are  very  unfit.  He  is  too  indolent  for  his 
own  interest,  too  easy  to  cope  with  turbulent  and 
unruly  spirits ;  for  in  every  class  of  society,  there 
are  such ;  too  polite  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
one,  and  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
to  tyrannize  over  those  who  have  no  choice  in  their 
appeal  against  despotism,  but  the  loss  of  subsist- 
ence. So  much  does  the  love  of  indolence  triumph 
over  interest  in  this  great  genius,  that  I  am  assured 
from  undoubted  authority,  he  has  several  Dramatic 
pieces  in  hand,  the  least  mature  of  which,  a  few 
hours  from  his  ready  pen  would  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. 

No  class  of  society  equal  the  children  of  Thespis 
in  friendliness  and  hospitality.  I  am  sure  I  have 
reason  to  say  so  ;  for  with  one  of  two  solitary  ex- 
ceptions, all  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at 
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either  of  the  Theatres,  were  kind,  attentive  and  ob^ 
liging ;  at  each  of  their  houses  we  were  welcomed 
with  a  freedom  and  ease  of  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
people,  amongst  whom  I  think  it  an  honour  to 
rank  ;  and  before  which,  empty  ceremony  and  cold 
hearted  etiquette  must  bow  their  heads.  By  the 
bye,  Mr.  Munden,  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
with,  years  previous  to  my  knowledge  of  the  others, 
and  had  been  occasionally  his  manager,  (perhaps 
some  will  say  that  was  the  very  reason,  but  I  am 
sure  in  that  capacity  he  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  me)  when  we  accidentally  met,  would  say, 
«'  when  will  you  come?"  But  that  was  no  invita- 
tion. Had  we  been  upon  those  familiar  terms, 
Kentish  Town  was  too  far  off  to  go  upon  specula- 
tion, for  any  man  not  absolutely  in  want  of  a  din- 
ner, and  to  such  I  believe  Mr.  Munden  would  ne- 
ver have  said,  even  as  much  as  he  did  to  me. 

On  our  first  visit  to  my  friend,  T.  Dibden,  I 
mentioned  my  play  of  the  Old  Soldier,  originally 
designed  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  my  ig- 
norance of  the  best  mode  of  presenting  it ;  when 
he  very  kindly,  not  only  undertook  to  deliver  the 
manuscript,  but  through  his  interest  with  Mr.  Har- 
ris, to  get  me  an  immed-'ate  answer.  This  was  do- 
ing the  business,  as  I  thought  effectually.  The 
Comedy  would  be  read — approved — put  into  re- 
hearsal—and my  fortune  hereby  secured  beyond  a 
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possibility  of  doubt ;    because  built  on  a  founda- 
tion as  lasting  as  my  intellect. 

Elate,  and  full  of  expectation,  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  forwarding  my  Comedy  to  him,  whose 
voice  alone,  I  conceived,  would  stamp  its  value. 
Meantime,  I  was  far  from  giving  myself  up  to  indo- 
lence or  dissipation.  My  literary  efforts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ann,  who  justly  laid  claim  to  her  full  share 
in  the  Irish  Girl,  were  pursued  with  avidity;  hope 
sweetened  our  mental  labours,  and  gave  relish  to  an 
employment  pleasant  in  itself,  and  doubly  pleasant, 
since  it  promised  ultimate  independence  to  two  be- 
ings, long  buffeted  by  adverse  fortune,  and  arrived 
at  a  period  of  life,  when  nature  requires  rest,  and 
looks  for  peace  and  tranquillity. 

In  less  time  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected 
my  MS  was  returned  to  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  with  the 
following  note : 

"  Dear  Dibdin, 

"  I  have  read  the  inclosed  comedy, 
with  much  attention — there  is  so  much  of  good  in 
it,  that  I  am  really  sorry  to  say,  on  the  whole  I 
cannot  think  it  would  succeed  in  representation. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

«  F,  HARRIS." 
"  Thursday  Morning" 

VOL.  1.  x 
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On'reading  Mr.  Harris'  note,  my  disappointment 
far  exceeded  my  mortification,  because  the  former 
I  was  not  prepared  for,  and  the  praise  bestowed 
was  an  ample  salvo  for  the  latter, 

But  I  could  not  without  another  effort  relinquish 
the  hopes  of  seeing  my  Okl  Soldier  brought  forward, 
and  therefore  wrqte  myself  to  Mr.  Harris,  request- 
ing he  would  candidly  point  out  the  faults,  and  I 
would  cheerfully  undertake  any  corrections,  or 
alterations,  his  judgment  should  dictate. 

I  was  not  kept  a  moment  in  suspense,  for  the 
return  of  my  messenger  brought  the  following, 

"  Mr.  Harris  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Romney,  assures  him  that  he  has  not  sufficient  lei- 
sure or  ability  to  comply  with  his  request." 
"  Great  Malbro   Street,  Jan.  12,  1809." 

Thus  were  all  rny  air-blown  bubbles  destroyed  in 
a  moment,,  at  least  those  which  originated  in.  the 
Old  Soldier.  Ytt  so  blindly  partial  are  we  to  the 
offspring  of  our  own  brains,  that  I  rather  chose  to 
call  Mr.  Harris' judgment  in  question,  than  to  allou- 
faults  in  the  composition  of  my  play.  Tiuoe  how- 
ever has  told  a  different  tale;  it  has  convicted  me 
of  vanity  and  ignorance  ;  for  on  the  representation 
of  this  comedy  afterwards  in  Manchester,  I  found 
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of  a  truth,  that  the  play  was  upon  the  whole  a  very 
bad  one  ;  that  it  had,  as  Mr.  Harris  with  great 
judgment  observed,  much  good  matter  in  itf 
but  that  it  must  be  entirely  new  modeled,  and  un- 
dergo a  thousand  alterations  before  it  was  fit  to  face 
a  London  audience.  The  most  effective  comic 
scene  is  between  two  very  opposite  characters,  who 
fancy  each  other  mad;  this  I  was  repeating  to  Mr. 
Crisp,  manager  of  the  Chester  Theatre,  when  he 
burst  forth  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Why  this  is  a  downright  plagiary  ; 
your  great  scene,  as  you  call  it,  is  taken  practically 
if  not  literally,  fiuin  tHo  Budget  o 


"  Rather  say,  vice  versa,  if  there  be  any  plagiary 
in  the  case,  which  1  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say, 
never  having  seen  the  piece  you  mention.  My 
scene  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  subject  to 
the  perusal  of  those,  who  with  more  art  than  gene- 
rosity or  delicacy,  might  steal  my  ideas,  and  convey 
them  to  the  author  of  the  Budget  of  Blunders;  or 
it  would  be  more  liberal  to  suppose  us  both  preg- 
nant of  the  same  thought,  and  when  brought  to  light 
scarcly  to  be  distinguished,  except  by  the  dress, 

My  last  hope  now  rested  on  the  Irish  Girl,  which 
was  at  length  finished,  and  delivered  to  the  acting 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  the  medium 
through  which  it  might  reach  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Sheridan.  Three  of  the  parts  were  unfortunately 
written  expressly  for  Mr.  Elliston,  Mr.  Dowton, 
and  Mrs,  Jordan  ;  I  say  unfortunately,  because  had 
I  presented  it  to  Mr.  Harris  immediately  upon  his 
refusal  of  my  other  play,  I  have  the  most  unques- 
tionable reason  to  think  it  would  have  been  brought 
forward  this  season ;  whether  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded is  another  question.  But  week  after  week 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wroughton.  Mr. 
Sheridan  rarely  came  to  town,  and  seldom  visited 
the  theatre;  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  was  ill,  and  not 
to  be  troubled  upon  business ;  my  impatience  and 
fretfulncao  were  mottcro  that  interested  nohoHy  hut 
ourselves ;  and  a  play  more  or  less  was  no  object  to 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  since  they  were  usually 
pestered  with  thirty  or  forty  during  the  season,  not 
one  of  which  perhaps  was  honoured  with  a  reading. 
This  I  was  ignorant  of  at  the  time,  or  I  would  have 
reclaimed  my  MS  and  immediately  acted,  as  I  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  do. 

During  this  feverish  period,  I  had  however  inter- 
vals of  pleasure,  if  not  happiness.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival  in  town,  I  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Matthews  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

"  My  dear  Romney, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I 
have  neglected  you.     I  have  been  out  of  town  the 
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whole  of  last  week,  and  very  dull  I  should  have 
been,  but  for  your  pleasant  and  ingenious  book; 
many  thanks  my  good  friend  for  the  great  amuse- 
ment it  afforded  me. 

"  Will  you  and  Mrs.  R.  dine  with  me  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  ?  fix  your  day  and  let  me  know. 
With  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  R.  in  which  Mrs.  M.  joins, 
I  am  yours  very  truly. 

«  C,  MATTHEWS." 

"  50,  Great  Ryssd  Street, 
"  Sunday" 

Mr.  Mathews  is  too  generally  known  and  re- 
spected in  London,  to  require  the  aid  of  my  weak 
pen;  but  as  this  book  will  probably  be  read  where 
he  is  unknown,  the  following  particulars  may  not 
prove  wholly  uninteresting,  and  I  think  the  know- 
ledge of  talents  so  unique,  cannot  be  too  widely 
spread.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  character 
either  as  a  man,  or  an  actor,  though  both  are  held 
in  very  just  estimation ;  because  then  my  readers 
would  have  cause  to  expect  the  public  and  pri- 
vate characters .  of  all  my  theatrical  friends ;  and 
as  I  have  no  intention  to  undertake  a  general  bio- 
graphy, it  might  appear  invidious  to  panegyrize 
some,  and  be  totally  silent  respecting  others.  But 
Mr.  Matthews  is  a  character  in  whom  such  a  fund 
x  3 
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of  rational  entertainment  exists,  as  I  believe  can  be 
found  in  no  other  man  breathing. 

There  are  people  perhaps  who  possess  the  talent 
of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  if  I  could  have  said  nothing  more  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question  I  should  have  been  silent;  his  is  not 
barely  an  imitation  of  voice,  or  manner,  or  both  ; 
there  is  a  genius,  a  mind,  in  every  thing  he  attempts. 
Whether  it  be  a  simple  story,  where  only  one  or 
two  people  are  concerned,  or  little  dramas,  of  which 
he  has  many,  involving  ten  or  a  dozen,  the  dialogue 
is  so  spirited,  the  sentiments  so  natural,  and  the  lan- 
guage so  appropriate,  that  the  most  accurate  ear  is 
deceived.  You  not  only  hear  what  the  different  per- 
sons say,  but  what  they  do,  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance escapes  not  this  great  delineator ;  in  a  word, 
the  delusion  Is  so  great,  and  the  performance  alto- 
gether so  eccentric,  that  his  society  is  courted  by 
people  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence;  but  greatly 
to  his  praise  be  it  recorded,  he  never  exhibits  his 
wonderful  talents  for  pecuniary  profit,  nor  accepts 
an  invitation,  where  he  feels  conscious  that  he  is 
invited  merely  to  amuse,  or  according  to  a  vulgar 
saying,  to  be  "  the  fiddle  of  the  company." 

The  dinner  party  in  Great  Russel  Street  was 
composed  of  our  hospitable  host  and  his  charming 
wife,  Mr,  Bannister,  Mr.  Dowton,  and  our  two 
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selves;  an  assemblage  large  enough  for  cheerful- 
ness,  and  not  too  many  for  comfort.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews,  I  need  not  say  the 
welcome  was  flattering,  the  dinner  excellent,  and 
served  with  neatness  and  elegance.  By  the  bye, 
when  we  first  sat  down  to  table  I  lost  sight  of  our 
fair  hostess,  and  was  on  the  point  of  enquiring,  "if, 
we  should  not  be  honoured  with  her  company  ?" 
when  I  accidentally  discovered  her  peeping  over  the 
breast  bone  of  a  turkey,  the  largest  and  finest  bird 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  An  observation  of  this  sort, 
led  to  its  history;  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  fowl  was  bred  and  born  in  Yorkshire,  that  when 
killed  and  trussed,  it  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and 
was  sent  hy  its  owner,  a  free-will  offering  to  Mr. 
Matthews,  just  in  time  for  his  twelfth  day's  dinner. 
After  a  moderate  circulation  of  the  glass,  the  gen- 
tlemen prepared  for  their  several  duties  at  the  the- 
atre, whither  I  accompanied  them ;  and  after  the  play 
we  returned  to  Great  Russel  Street,  with  a  small, 
though  powerful  re-inforcement,  consisting  of  Sir 
John  Carr,  a  popular  writer,  Mr.  Leigh,  the  author 
as  before  mentioned,  of  "  Grievings  a  folly,"  Mr« 
Theodore  Hook,  son  of  Hook  the  composer,  and 
author  of  Tekeli,  &c.  and  Mr.  Holland  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Here  was  a  party  of  choice  spirits, 
which  promised  an  evening  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  promise  was  made  good.  Matthews 
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was  the  life  and  soul  of  whim,  every  one  contributed, 
as  ta»-  as  their  powers  would  allow,  to  the  general 
quota  of  amusement,  but  3roung  Hook  shone  as  a 
comet  whose  coruscations  the  unchangeable  order 
of  nature  permits  not  to  appear  in  our  horizon  above 
onqe  in  an  age;  indeed,  I  never  in  this  country, 
heard  of  a  person  possessing  tike  talents;  we  read 
of  them  in  Italy  under  the  name  "  Improvisator!," 
that  is,  people  who  sing  extempore.  This  gift,  for 
I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  Mr.  Hook  commands  in  a 
surprizing  degree;  give  him  one,  two,  or  three  sub- 
jects, no  matter  how  many,  or  upon  what  heads 
they  turn,  and  he  sings  ten,  a  dozen,  or  twenty 
verses,  to  a  common  jig- tune,  without  any  gross 
errors  in  the  rhyme,  and  much  point  in  the  matter. 
The  subjects  given  him  this  evening  were  twelfth 
day,  which  we  were  then  celebrating,  and  the  new 
comedy  of  Man  and  Wife,  which  Matthews,  Dow- 
ton,  and  Holland,  had  just  been  performing  for  the 
second  time.  The  circle  of  course  laughed  and 
applauded,  but  I  could  do  neither.  I  was  literally 
bereaved  of  speech  and  motion;  and  when  the  song 
ended,  no  argument  could  persuade  me  that  it  was 
an  original  effusion:  whereupon  Matthews  said, 
"  Come  Hook,  convict  Ronmey  of  incredulity." 
Without  a  moment's  deliberation,  the  songster  re- 
commenced; with  added  spirit  he  addressed  an  ap- 
propriate verse  to  each  individual,  concluding  vith 
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me,  whom  he  convinced,  both  against  my  will  and 
judgement,  that  he  possessed  a  talent  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  unsurpassed  in  any  other. 

This  evening  we  had  an  additional  proof  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  imitation  possessed  by  Mat- 
thews. ^There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Knapp, 
formerly  a  respectable  member  of  Society,  and  a 
tolerable  actor;  but  from  idle,  dissipated  habits,  he 
was  now  become  a  sort  of  travelling  mendicant, 
collecting  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Thespis, 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  his  necessities, 
real  or  pretended. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dowton's  theatrical  career,  as 
mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Itinerant,  he 
and  I,  were  in  a  company  with  this  person ;  and  he 
frequently  applied  to  the  Drury  Lane  Green. Room 
for  pecuniary  aid,  through  thejnedium  of  his  old 
acquaintance  Dowton,  by  whose  means,  and  indeed 
principally  from  his  own  pocket,  this  lazy  lounger 
was  enabled  to  sojourn  several  weeks  in  London^ 
although  every  supply  was  obtained  under  a  pretext 
of  conyeying  him  to  some  country  engagement. 
At  length  his  applications  became  so  numerous, 
that  extensive  as  Dowton's  liberality  was,  and  no 
man's  can  be  more  so,  he  became  tired  of  affording 
relief  to  one  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  duty  towards 
himself,  and  the  very  name  of  Knapp  threw  him 
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into  a  frenzy;  for  though  one  of  the  best  nafured 
creatures  in  the  world,  Dowton  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  irritable;  and  the  disgust  he  felt  at 
the  frequent  calls  of  this  man,  generally  in  a  state 
of  ebriety,  proved  an  excellent  subject  for  Matthews, 
and  the  Green  Room  was  often  kept  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  from  the  supposed  approach  of  Mr.  Knapp. 
But  to  return  to  our  supper  friends.  The 
cloth  was  drawn;  Matthews  had  given  some  of  his 
excellent  stories,  in  hia  best  style,  and  Dowton's 
round,  good»natured  face,  exhibited  a  full  participa- 
tion of  this  feast  of  Momus;  when  the  servant 
announced  a  person  wliu  wished  to  speak  with 
him. 

"With  me!  with  me!"  cried  Dowton.  "Who  is 
it,  and  what  can  he  want  with  me  at  this  time  of 
night  ?" 

"  He  is  a  very  suspicious  looking  man,"  replied 
the  servant,  "  shabbily  dressed,  and  1  think  intox- 
icated" 

"  Why  did  he  not  send  his  name?"   enquired 

Dowton. 

/ 

"  He  did  Sir.  He  says  you  are  an  old  friend, 
And  know  him  well.  His  name  is  Knapp." 
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To  describe  Dowton's  countenance  is  impossible. 
Passion  deprived  him  of  articulation  ;  he  sputtered 
and  stormed,  and  stamped,  and  was  on  the.  point  of 
running  down  stairs,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
kick  Knapp  into  the  street,  when  Matthews  inter- 
fered; "  He  could  not,"  he  said,  "  permit  the-  poor 
man  to  be  inhospitably  treated  in  his  house,  and 
would  himself  endeavour  to  got  rid  of  him."  Dow- 
ton  now  gave  full  vent  to  his  passion.  "  The 
scoundrel,"  exclaimed  he,  as  ho  paced  the  room, 
"  Am  I  to  be  haunted  to  d^ath  by  this  prince  of 

paupers?    The  d nd  rascal !  not  content  with 

picking  my  pocket,  exposes  me-  to  all  my  friends 
and  follows  me  wherever  I  go  ;  but  I'll  stop  him  ! 
I'll  apply  to  a  magistrate." 

A  noise  on  the  stairs,  gave  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Knapp  was  forcing  his  way  to  the  Dining 
room,  and  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue. 

Matthews.  "  Really  Knapp  I  wish  you  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  home.  Dowton  is  not  here  you 
may  depend  upon't." 

Knapp.   "  My   dear  fellow  I  know   you  wish  me 
well,  but  my  friend  Dowton  appointed  rne  tp  meet  • 
him  here,  to  receive  a  subscription  he  meant  to  set 
<m  foot  after  supper.     So  pray  let  me  go  up,  for  I 
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must  see  him."  At  the  word  subscription,  Dowtbn 
foamed  with  rage  ;  but  as  Matthews  had  denied  his 
being  in  the  house,  he  restrained  himself,  and  the 
dialogue  proceeded. 

Matthews.  "  Mr.  Knapp  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  be  master  of  my  own  house,  and  I  insist  upon 
your  going  down  stairs." 

Knapp.  "  My  dear  fellow  dont  be  positive.  I 
am  going  to  my  engagement  in  the  morning,  and 
my  friend  Dow  owes  me  a  trifle  of  money,  which  I 
must  have." 

"  You  lie  you  scoundrel ! "  exclaimed  Dowton 
unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer.  "  I  owe  you 
money  you  ungrateful  vagabond?  you — you — you" 
In  a  proxism  of  rage,  which  deprived  him  of  utter- 
ance, he  would  have  run  down  stairs,  if  we  had  not 
prevented  him. 

Knapp.  "  Ah)  his  voice !  I  knew  he  was  here! 
Dow,  my  dear  friend,  I  must,  and  will  shake  hands 
with  you." 

Here  a  struggle  took  place  on  the  stairs  followed 
by  blows,  at  length  Matthews  exclaimed  "foul 
play  !  foul  play  !"  Dowton  now  broke  from  us 
vociferating  "  let  me  come  at  him !  I'll  teach  the 
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beggarly  scoundrel  to  follow  me!"  But  judge  what 
was  the  general  astonishment,  when  we  rushed 
out,  followed  by  Mrs.  Matthews  with  a  light,  to  find 
Dowton  collering  Matthews,  and  that  Mr.  Knapp 
had  never'been  upon  the  spot  at  all. 

Our  evening  only  ended  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  in  London,  'tis  difficult  to  break  up  a  party 
even  at  that  late  period.  The  hours  after  supper 
are  so  joyous,  that  time  flies  imperceptibly,  and 
without  the  aid  of  intoxication,  the  spirits  are  ex- 
hilarated, and  the  imagination  kept  alive,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  sleep,  or  even  weariness.  This 
was  one,  of  many  equally  pleasant  evenings,  we 
passed  in  Great  Russel-street,  and  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  describing  it,  because  I  do  not 
mean  to  recur  to  the  subject ;  but  after  thanking 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  for  their  friendship,  polite- 
ness and  attention,  take  my  leave  of  them,  unless 
some  unexpected  circumstance  should  arise,  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  my  memoir,  in  which  they  are 
immediately  concerned. 

I  have  in  a  former  volume,  mentioned  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  my  guardian,  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Heathcote,  of  Hursley  Lodge  near  \Yin- 
chcster ;  his  father,  and  my  maternal  grand-father 
were  brothers.  The  present  Sir  William  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of,  but  having  once  politely 
answered  a  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
'  vol..  4-.  Y 
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Crane  on  my  behalf,  wherein,  he  promised  io  exert 
himself  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Macclesfield,  for 
my  interest  ( unfortunately  his  lordship  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  very  shortly  afterwards)  I  determined 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  introduce  to 
his  notice  the  only  descendant  of  his  cousin  Mary. 
But  I  had  another  motive  ;  my  mother,  had  a  num- 
ber of  half-brothers  and  sisters,  who  if  living  were 
nearly  related  to  myself;  one  in  particular,  whose 
picture,  together  with  my  dear  mothers,  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  H.  made  me  a  present  of.  His  name  was 
Holworthy,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  counsellor. 
The  others  bore  the  name  of  Heathcote. 

To  gain  some  knowledge  of  these  relatives,  I 
could  form  no  plan  so  plausible,  as  to  procure  an 
interview  with  the  present  Baronet.  Accordingly 
I  dispatched  a  note,  wherein  I  made  myself  known, 
explained  the  motive  of  my  request,  and  followed 
it  up  the  next  morning  by  knocking  at  his  door  in 
St,  James's-square. 

Ah  !  pride  of  rank  ! — ah  !  pride  of  fortune  !  eter- 
nal foe  to  good  fellowship,  brotherly  love,  and 
christian-like  philanthropy  !  what  a  difference — 
what  a  line  of  demarcation  dost  thou  draw,  between 
creature*  equal  in  the  eye  of  their  creator,  who 
admits  of  no  distinction  but  what  virtue  or  vice 
may  create-  That  a  monosyllable  preceding^  man's 
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name,  should  cause  an  averted  eye,  when,  perhaps, 
if  the  matter  were  enquired  into,  the  very  means 
by  which  his  ancestors  acquired  that  previlege, 
would  be  found  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  covered 
v/ith  disgrace. 

If,  as  'tis  probable,  we  entef  a  future  state  with 
our  present  dispositions,  what  will  the  proud  and 
dignified  tyrant  feel,  on  finding  a  benevolent  black- 
smith received  into  the  heavenly  mansion,  whilst 
his  pompous  Peership  is  detained  at  the  door,  for 
want  of  proper  credentials. 

By  these  reflections,  my  reader  will  augur  no 
good  from  this  attempt  to  claim  acquaintance  with 
the  great ;  I  was  led  into  them  from  having  fre- 
quently been  galled,  and  like  the  Poets  Jade  I  can- 
not help  wincing. 

At  the  time  appointed,  I  gave  an  independent  rap 
at  the  great  man's  door,  stifling  as  well  as  I  could 
every  expectation  of  indignity,  and  for  the  credit 
of  human  nature,  hoping  that  the  son  might  be  the 
prototype  of  his  worthy  father. 

Having  announced  my  name,  a  person  out  of 
livery  ushered  me  into  an  handsome  room,  where, 
for  a  few  minutes  I  paced  the  carpet  with  as  much 
pride  perhaps  as  the  man  who  owned  it,  but,  thank 
God!  of  a  far  different  complexion. 
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At  length,  a  door  from  the  adjoining  room  open- 
ed, and  Sir  William  made  his  entre.  Jn  years  he 
appeared  about  sixty  five,  slovenly  in  his  dress, 
cold,  inanimate,  and  formal  in  his  manner ;  in  short, 
the  tout  ensemble  struck  me,  as  possessing  all  the 
disgusting  qualities  I  had  anticipated.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  such  was  his  general  character,  but 
so  he  conducted  himself  towards  me.  I  bowed  with 
respectful  dignity,  and  enquired  "  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a  note  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  writing.'* 
What  a  strange  thing  is  life  !  what  a  scene  of  hy- 
pocricy  we  are  obliged  to  pnrsue  !  unless  we  lie 
daily,  nay  hourly,  we  shall  be  kicked  out  ot  society. 
Mr.  Insolvent  meets  Mr.  Docket  the  attorney,  and 
with  an  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  hopes  he  is  well ; 
then  with  increasing  interest  enquires  after  Mrs. 
and  the  Master,  and  Miss  Docket's,  when  at  the  same 
time,  he  cares  little  about  the  welfare  of  the  latter, 
and  heartily  wishes  the  former  at  the  D — 1. 

Sir  William  "  had  received  my  note — entertain- 
ed some  distant  recollection  of  my  mother — but 
with  respect  to  the  information  I  required,  concern- 
ing the  other  branches  of  my  grandfather's  family, 
I  could  not  have  applied  more  unfortunately,  he 
having  very  little  knowledge  of  his  own  connec- 
tions." 

After  this  declaration,  I  could  no  longer  be  sur- 
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prised  at  my  reception.  If  a  man  doe»  not  know 
his  own  relations,  if  he  kr  thus  coldly  indifferent 
about  his  own  family,  no  wonder  he  should  behave 
with  less  than  politeness  to  the  poorest  of  them. 

The  Baronet  had  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
some  silly  observations  about  the  weather,  and  na- 
turally supposing  my  absence  would  be  agreeable, 
I  made  my  bow.  "  Would  I  had  been  horse  whip- 
ped," I  mentally  exclaimed  as  I  descended  the  steps 
of  this  proud  man's  dwelling,  ere  I  had  thus  de- 
graded myself!  what  a  fool !  what  an  idiot  was  I  to 
subject  myself  to  such  treatment !  not  even  ask  me 
to  be  seated  !  External  appearances,  as  far  as  re- 
garded dress,  were  certainly  in  my  favour,  and  I 
required  nothing  from  him,  but  civility  and  good 
manners  ;  then  why  this  contumely  ?  The  reason  is 
obvious,  I  was  a  poor  relation,  and  he  knew  it. 

My  cogitations  were  so  profound,  and  my  eyes 
so  intent!}7  fixed  on  the  ground,  that  I  ran  against 
two  gentlemen,  who  were  lounging  arm  in  arm 
round  the  square,  and  I  suppose  so  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation,  that  they  as  little  observed  my 
movements  as  I  had  done  theirs.  I  was  awakened 
from  my  reverie  by  a  rosy  gilled  son  of  good  living 
exclaiming,  "  My  dear  sir !  you  had  like  to  have 
run  us  down."  "  And  if  he  had"  replied  the  other, 
who  was  an  uncommonly  large  man,  very  shabbily 
3  Y 
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dressed,  "  the  disgrace  would  have  been  all  our  own  ; 
we  should  keep  a  better  look  out,  and  not  run  into 
the  enemies  teeth." 

I  of  course  made  an  apology,  and  whilst  so  do- 
ing, had  a  strong,  an  unconquerable  prepossession, 
that  the  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  had  ne- 
ver seen  that  great  statesman,  nor  any  thing  to  my 
knowledge,  that  bore  his  resemblance ;  but  I  had 
heard  him  described,  and  the  description  announced 
the  man.  But  who  could  his  companion  be  ?  dres- 
sed in  a  thread  bare,  light  blue  coat,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  black  buttons,  but  several  of  the  molds 
had  deserted  their  covers,  which  hung  in  tattered 
disconsolation,  as  if  bewailing  their  loss.  In  hear- 
ing Mr.  Sheridan  described,  his  historian  certainly 
would  not  omit  his  numerous  and  complicated  in- 
volvements. This  circumstance  no  sooner  occured, 
than  his  tattered  companion  was  identified  as  a  cre- 
ditor, whom  nothing  but  this  condescension  in  the 
parliament  man  could  appease.  I  had  settled  this 
in  my  own  mind,  and  was  revolving  on  the  miseries 
of  debt,  which  I  know  from  woeful  experience,  and 
the  indignity  even  our  legislators  are  subject  to  in 
consequence ;  when  a  servant  in  livery  came  out 
of  the  house  before  which  I  was  standing ;  ( for  I 
remained  rooted,  as  it  were  to  the  spot,  where  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  his  inflexible  creditor  left  me, )  his 
face  bore  the  stamp  of  good  humoured  intelligence, 
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and  pointing  to  the  object  of  ray  enquiry,  I  asked 
if  the  gentleman  on  the  right  hand  was  not  Mr. 
Sheridan  ?  the  party  coloured  gentleman  replied, 
as  I  expected,  in  the  affirmative,  adding  "  a  great 
man  ST,  and  a  wise  man,  they  say  he  has  every 
sense  but  one." 

"  Pray  what  is  that  ?" 

"  The  sense  to  keep  himself  out  of  debt." 

"  That  indeed  would  be  very  desirable.  Do  you 
know  the  person  he  is  walking  with  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  sir,  he  is  a  well  known  character." 

"  Indeed !  what  business  is  he  ?" 

"  Sir !" 

"  Is  he  a  wine  merchant,  or  a  horse  dealer?" 

Had  this  fellow  borne  the  common  stamp  of  his 
trade,  had  he  been  a  lazy,  lounging,  impudent 
serving  man,  he  would  have  laughed  in  my  face, 
but  he  only  smiled,  and  with  well  bred  civility  re- 
plied, "  I  see  sir  you  are  a  stranger;  the  gentle- 
man you  very  naturally  mistake  for  a  tradesman,  is 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk !"  and  bowing,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way. 
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It  seemed  as  if  St  James's  square  was  destined 
to  be  a  scene  of  nothing  but  mortification.  My 
cousin  of  Buckingham's  ill-breeding,  and  ignorance 
of  the  common  forms  of  civility  due  from  man  to 
man,  or,  if  he  likes  it  better,  from  one  gentleman 
to  another,  for  I  make  no  distinction  between  us,  he 
shall  either  be  a  man,  or  I  a  gentleman,  had  caused 
two  emotions  in  my  breast,  hatred  and  pity ; 
I  hated  myself,  for  condescending  to  wait  upon  him  ; 
and  I  pitied  him,  that  education  and  an  intercourse 
with  well  bred  people,  had  not  taught  him  better 
manners  and  more  feeling  towards  one  whose 
grandfather  boasted  the  same  sire  that  his  did. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  pride  of 
man  upon  rational  principles ;  for  which  purpose, 
my  perception  of  human  nature,  and  general  know- 
ledge of  the  world  were  invoked  ;  when  I  found,  to 
my  extreme  mortification,  that  I  had  not  even  ex- 
perience enough  to  distinguish,  by  intuition,  a  duke 
from  a  horse  dealer ;  or  to  know  the  difference,  by 
my  optical  organs,  between  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm — not  royal — and  a  vender  of  wines.  I  have 
all  my  life  prided  myself  upon  reading  characters, 
but  if  his  grace  will  pardon  this  palpable  error,  I 
I  promise  never,  in  future,-  to  judge  of.  a  man  by 
by  his  coat. 


CHAP.  VI. 

MORE  DISSEMBLERS  BESIDES  WOMEN. 

MIDDLETON. 


'  You  need  not  tell  me,"  said  Ann,  "  whether  Sir 
William  Heathcote  resembles  his  father ;  I  read  the 
contrary  in  your  mortified  countenance  ;  but,  tho' 
not  blessed  with  the  mild  benignity  of  Sir  Thomas, 
he  was  polite  of  course." 

"  If  a  stranger,  of  even  mean  appearance,  were 
to  wait  upon  me  about  business,  should  I,  Ann,  or 
should  I  not,  ask  him  to  take  a  chair  ?" 

c<  Certainly,  you  would.  But  what  mean  you  ? 
Surely  Sir  William  could  not  keep  you  standing!" 

"  O  yes,  he  could—  and,  what's  more  to  the  point, 
he  did." 

"  Well,  well,  nevermind:  the  worst  you  can  say 
of  him  is,  that  he  does  not  understand  the  common. 
forms  of  politeness.  At  any  ratej  he  gave  you  the 
information  required  ?" 
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"  No,  he  did  not.  In  that  respect  he  overstrained 
politeness,  as  much  as  he  fell  short  of  it  in  the  other, 
lie  is  too  coldly  well  bred  to  know  any  thing  of  his 
uncle  Samuel  Heathcote's  descendants  ;  and  pre- 
tended to  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  my  mother 
only  a  natural  child  of  the  said  Samuel,  But  his 
father  knew  better,  and  so  did  his  grandfather, 
A\hose  kind  and  affectionate  letters  fully  avow  the 
relationship,  as  do  those  of  Lady  and  Miss  Drake, 
and  likewise  Lady  Jane  Stanley,  who  addresses 
her  as  Miss  Hcathcote." 

Dinner  interrupted  the  defence  of  my  mother's 
legitimacy  ;  and  as  we  were  taking  a  glass  of  wine, 
Ann  resumed  the  conversation.  "  Come,  having 
swallowed  your  passion  with  your  dinner,  favour 
me  with  your  conversation  in  St.  James's  square, 
verbatim.  Sir  William  was  cool,  you  say." 

"  Cool !  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland  are  not 
half  so  frigid.  But  it  is  passed,  and  I'll  endeavour 
to  forgot  it." 

"  Not  till  you  have  poured  it  into  my  ear." 

I  then  recapitulated  the  ten-minutes'  conversa- 
tion between  Sir  William  and  myself,  which  I  saw 
mortified  Ann,  although  she  endeavoured  to  hide  it ; 
but  when  I  adverted  to  my  casual  view  of  Mr. 
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Sheridan  and  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  and  related  my 
dialogue  with  the  footman,  her  good  humour  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  by  mutual  agreement  the 
proud  Baronet  was  banished  from  our  conversation. 

One  day,  after  a  plentiful  dinner  with  my  friend 
Emery  and  his  lovely  wife,  I  expressed  a  wish,  to 
be  introduced  to  a  circle  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
except  by  name. 

There  is  no  class  of  my  fellow-creatures,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  have  not  felt  a  wish  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming as  much  acquainted  with  human  nature  in 
her  various  bearings  as  fell  within  the  scope  of  my 
observation  and  capacity. 

Although  the  system  of  prize-fighting  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  principle,  moral  or  human,  yet  I 
am,  persuaded,  from  conviction  that  the  art  of 
fair  and  manly  self-defence  every  man  ought  -to 
be  master  of.  It  is  a  much  more  harmless,  use- 
ful and  justifiable  mode  of  attack,  than  those  deadly 
weapons,  the  sword  or  pistol ;  besides,  thank  God ! 
they  are  not  always  at  hand,  and  where  an  assault 
is  to  be  repelled,  or  an  injury  resented  then  and 
there,  an  arm  not  noted  (or  muscular  strength,  if 
supported  by  science,  may  amply  redress  itself. — 
Several  circumstances  in  the  course  of  my  life  have 
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so  truly  convinced  me  of  this,  that,  had  I  male  chil- 
dren, pugilism  should  form  part  of  their  education. 
The  following  adventure,  which  occurred  only  last 
evening,  will,  I  think,  amongst  many  others,  bring 
the  point  to  demonstration. 

The  gallery  of  the  Opera  house,  whither  I  strolled 
to  hear  an  overture,  being  remarkably  empty  that 
evening,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  lady  and 
gentleman  on  the  seat  before  me,  by  asking  the  for- 
mer her  opinion  of  the  performance?  "  Why, 
really,  Sir,"  replied  she,  with  much  gentle  sauvity, 
"  not  at  all ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  language  ;  and  I  rather  think  that 
must  be  the  case,  because  I  have  occasionally  sat 
near  people  who  seemed  to  relish  it  very  highly." 

"  Then  they  were  foreigners,"  subjoined  the  gen- 
tleman, "  no  Englishmen  or  women,  if  they  speak 
honestly,  can  be  pleased  with  a  thing  that  sets  the 
understanding  at  defiance.  Even  their  line  Italian 
singers,  who,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a  princely  income,  though  they  may  oc- 
casionally surprise  us  with  the  rapidity  of  their  exe- 
cution, leave  no  impression  on  the  feelings.  Give 
me  a  simple  ballad  from  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Bland, 
or  Mrs.  Liston,  before  all  the  squallentis  that  ever 
were  imported." 
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I  never  was  at  an  Italian  opera  before,  and  if  it 
not  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  I  wish  I  had 
not  come  now  ;  and  this  being  my  first  appearance, 
shall  also  be  my  last. 

"  Tel)  fc  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Askelon," 
said  the  lady,  "  otherwise  your  taste  will  be  called 
in  question,  and  you  will  be  voted  one  of  the  Ca- 
naitte" 

"  Let  them  vote  me  any  thing  but  an  admirer  of 
the  Italian  opera,  and  I  shall  be  content." 

"  But  though  the  opera  does  not  seem  to  meet 
your  wishes,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  the  ballet  may  not 
be  so  unfortunate."  "  Why  look  ye  sir,  I'm  John 
Bull  every  inch  of  me,  and  think  English  dancing 
quite  good  enough  for  an  English  audience.  Why 
should  our  own  islanders  be  set  at  nought,  when  lit- 
tle Gayton,  there  she  is,  God  bless  her !  shews  us 
plainly  that  they  can  be  as  active,  and  as  elegant  as 
ere  a  Mademoiselle  or  Signora  of  them  all.  But 
come,  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  their  foolery, 
to  if  you  please  we'll  depart." 

I  was  preparing  to  say  "  Good  Night,"  after 
handing  the  young  lady  down  stairs,  when  her  bro- 
ther, with  the  pleasant  freedom  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, pressed  me  to  take  a  sandwich  in  St.  James* 
street,  and,  as  his  sentiments,  as  far  as  they  had 
been  communicated,  agreed  mth  mine,  I  accepted 
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his  invitation  with  the  same  frankness  with  which 
it  was  made.  The  female  between  us,  we  proceed- 
ed along  Pall  Mall;  and  turning  up  St.  James's 
street,  two  men  apparently  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, reeled  out  of  an  entry,  and  attempted  to  «e{ze 
hold  of  the  lady,  who  at  that  moment  was  .unguard- 
ed on  the  right  hand,  her  brother  being  a  few  paces 
in  the  rear.  The  street,  as  far  as  we  could  distin- 
guish, w.as  unoccupied,  not  even  the  voice  of  a 
watchman  interrupted  the  splemn  silence  ;  but  the 
moon  shone  with  resplendent  lustre,  and  my  new 
friend,  alarmed  by  his  sisters  screams,  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  feathered  mercury,  flew  along  the 
pavement,  and  with  one  blow  laid  the  foremost  of 
our  assAflants  in  the  kennel.  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  .his  stature  did  not  exceed 
five  feet,  and  from  the  view  I  had  of  him,  I  was  not 
prepared  .for  uncommon  strength.  Our  enemies 
were  seemingly  tall,  raw  boned  coal  he.avers,  and 
though  one  of  them  was  fqr  the  moment  rendered 
incapable,  our  case  appeared  so  desperate,  that  to 
the  ladies  cries,  I  added  a  call  for  the  watch  ;  but 
my  companion,  nothing  daunted,  bade  me  take  care 
of  Ivs  sister, .and  fear  nothing;  for  "  continued  he, 
if  I  cannot  manage  such  rascals  as  these,  I  deserve 
to  be  d — d."  The  second  ruffian,  seeing  his  fellow 
pn  the  ground,  resumed  his  sobriety,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  me,  but  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  I  not 
pnly  avoided  it,  but  preserved  my  fair  charge  from 
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harm ;  on  which  our  little  champion  rushed  forward, 
received  the  blow  on  the  point  of  his  elbow,  and  re- 
turned another  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  so 
Staggered  the  wretch,  that  he  reeled  several  paces, 
and  finally  tumbled  headlong  into  an  area,  at  least 
three  yards  deep.  What  I  have  employed  so  many 
words  in  relating,  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  hav- 
ing taught  his  foes  to  bite  the  ground,  our  skilful 
champion  seized  hold  of  his  sister's  disengaged  arm, 
and  not  suffering  the  grass  to  grow  under  our  feet, 
we  arrived  in  safety  at  his  house. 

This  anecdote  will  I  think  establish  the  usefulness 
of  pugilism ;  had  my  friend  been  as  little  knowing 
in  the  science  as  his  adversaries,  very  dreadful 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  because  might, 
in  that  case,  would  have  overcome  right ;  unless  the 
fellows  would  have  had  patience  to  wait  till  he  ran 
home  for  his  sword ;  and  then  indeed,  he  might 
have  killed  them  in  a  gentleman-like  manner. 

Every  thing  has  its  uses,  and  its  abuses.  But 
though  this  be  granted,  shall  we  neglect  the  use,  be- 
canse  it  may  possibly  bring  the  abuse  along  with  it  ? 
I  have  heard  declaimers  against  the  science  of 
bruising  say,  "  that  a  knowledge  of  self  defence, 
makes  people  quarrelsome."  If  I  may  speak,  from 
very  limited  experience,  I  think  the  contrary.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  Perrins,  and  never  in  my 
z2 
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life  saw  a  more  harmless,  quiet,  inoffensive  being; 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Gulley — yes  reader 
— the  pleasure;  I  would  rather  know  him,  than 
many  Sir  Billys  and  Sir  Dillys,  and  he  is  neither 
quarrelsome,  turbulent,  nor  overbearing. 

We  will  now,  gentle  reader,  return  for  a  moment 
to  Hatton  Garden,  where  leaving  Mrs.  Emery  and 
Ann  tele  a"  tele,  you  may,  if  you  prefer  a  walk,  ac- 
company me,  and  honest  Jack  Emery,  to  a  tavern 
in  Carey-street,  kept  by  John  Gulley.  As  we  passed 
along,  Emery  said,  '«  You,  conceive,  I  dare  say, 
Romney,  that  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  into  a 
society  of  rogues  and  pickpockets,  and  if  you  can 
compound  for  the  loss  of  your  purse  or  handker- 
chief, it  will  be  a  lucky  escape  ;  but  rest  assured 
you  are  mistaken.  Gulley 's  house  is,  of  course, 
open  to  all  descriptions,  but  the  majority  of  his 
customers  are  people  of  reputation  and  respecta- 
bility. 

This  account,  I  confess,  was  some  relief  to  my 
mind,  where  a  considerable  degree  of  prejudice 
existed  against  prize-fighters,  and  the  houses 
they  frequent.  When  we  arrived,  Gulley  was  un- 
fortunately from  home,  but  Crib,  the  champion  of 
England,  was  officiating  as  his  locum  tenens,  and 
handing  about  pots  of  porter  and  grog,  with 
persevering  industry.  Mrs.  Gulley,  a  neat  little 
woman,  ciril  and  attentive,  superintended  the  bu- 
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siness  of  the  bar  ;  where,  through  Emery's  interest, 
for  1  found  he  was  in  high  favour,  we  obtained 
leave  to  sit.  Crib  uncorked  and  decanted,  but  could 
not  give  us  his  company  ;  which  to  me,  as  a  novice 
in  such  scenes,  would  have  been  a  great  treat,  owing 
to  the  business  of  the  house,  which  be  seemed  to 
pursue  much  to  its  master's  interest.  Crib,  who  has 
obtained  popularity  by  his  prowess,  was  orignally 
a  coal  heaver,  and  has  several  brothers  in  the  same 
employment;  he  is  sturdy  and  stout  built,  about 
five  and  twenty,  stands  five  feet  eight  inches,  clum- 
sy in  appearance,  rather  hard  featured,  with  a  pro- 
file not  unlike  Cooke  the  tragedian.  He  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  natured,  quiet  fellow,  and  after  we 
had  detained  him  a  few  minutes  in  conversation, 
"  Well,"  said  Emery,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the 
greatest  man  in  his  way,  this,  or  perhaps,  any  other 
country  can  boast  ?  for  Gulley  has  altogether  de- 
clined the  business." 

"  Why  to  speak  the  truth,  notwithstanding  your 
caution,  I  expected,  in  a  house  kept,  and  frequented 
by  boxers,  to  have  seen  nothing  but  blackguards, 
and  to  have  heard  nothing  but  blasphemy;  but  I 
am  so  pleasingly  deceived,  aud  so  comfortably  situ- 
ated, that  I  believe  this  will  not  be  the  last  visit  I 
shall  pay  Mrs.  Gulley;  and  as  to  the  champion  of 
England,  I  can  only  wonder  how  a  person  of  his 
3z 
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apparently  good  disposition,  can  ever  be  wrought 
up  to  wound,  to  lame,  perhaps  to  kill  his  adversary." 

"  Come,  come  Romney,  I  brought  you  here  to 
be  amused,  and  not  to  moralize ;  but  since  you  are 
for  the  latter,  we  will  e'en  wish  Mrs.  Gulley  good 
night." 

Good  heaven!  thought  I,  as  we  walked  back  to 
Hatton  Garden,  what  a  strange  world  this  is  !  that 
men  possessing  dispositions  calculated  to  make  good, 
domestic  members  of  society,  should  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  by  bruising  each  other, 
sometimes  even  unto  death!  What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Gulley 's  wife,  who  appears  soft  and 
feminine,  when  her  husband  went  out,  in  the  face  of 
thousands,  to  fight  Gregson,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  kingdom !  And  how  is  it,  that  peo- 
ple can  meet  in  this  sanguinary  manner,  without 
any  cause  of  quarrel?  Is  it  glo.y  that  stirs  them 
on?  Can  ambition  so  far  stimulate  a  man,  that  he 
shall  be  dead  to  a  sense  of  pain,  and  callous  to  per- 
sonal suffering  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  a  meeting  of 
this  kind,  is  so  truly  a  matter  of  business,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  most  fierce  and  determined  battles,  the 
parties  shake  hands,  as  a  proof  of  amity,  and  this  is 
the  signal  for  black  eyes,  bloody  noses,  broken  ribs, 
a»d  in  some  instances,  death  ! 
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Week  after  week  wore  away,  and  still  no  news  of 
my  manuscript.  Daily  I  attended  the  theatre,  where 
a  great  oddity  acted  as  porter,  and  with  whom  I 
should  have  been  highly  amused,  had  my  mind  been 
in  a  state  to  receive  it;  but  I  had  now  been  nearly 
three  months  in  London,  living  upon  the  sale  of  the 
Itinerant,  and  the  very  means  I  took  to  relieve  my- 
self from  embarrassment,  threatened  again  to  involve 
me,  without  the  same  resource.  I  had  so  often  en- 
quired of  Appleby,  the  little  pompous  being  above 
mentioned,  "  whether  Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  town  ?' 
that  he  was  become  very  familiar.  Calling  one 
morning  with  the  usual  question,  I  received  the 
usual  answer,  but  in  a  tone  as  if  he  had  something 
further  to  say.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  pot  of  por- 
ter, in  the  other  eatables,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
washed  down  a  mouthful  of  mastication,  he  repeated, 
"  No,  Sir  !  Old  Sherry  is  not  in  town,  and  young 
Sherry  is  going  abroad  for  his  health;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Appleby  is  no  flincher,  he'll  stand  by  old 
Drury  to  the  last,  and  here  he  is  in  statu  quo  to  tell 
you  so;  and  more  than  that :  if  you  can  keep  a  se- 
cret, I  could  tell  you,  that  the  old  one  dines  to  day 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  the  guzzling  room." 

"  Where's  that?" 

"  Up  stairs — but  mum— and  d— — n  all  Jaco- 
bins. 
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"  I'll  thank  you  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan when  he  comes." 

«« If  I  say  I'H  do  a  thing,  I'll  do  it,  and  then  it  is 
done.  Applet's  no  flincher,  but  your  friend, 
sound  heart  and  true.  But  when  do  you  come  out, 
and  what's  the  part  ?  are  you  for  a  sock,  or  a  bus- 
kin ?"  "  Neither." 

"  Nay  don't  fight  shy  ;  when  you  become  one  of 
us,  you'll  find  out  that  Appleij/,  here  he  stands  in 
statu  quo,  is  the  man  to  be  trusted,  aye,  and  the 
man  to  be  consulted  too.  When  Stephen  Kemble 
came  out,  I  said  to  him,  say's  I,  Falstaff's  your 
man,  my  boy,  you  are  ready  for  the  part,  and  he 
took  my  advice  ;  now  to  you  I  say,  play  the  starved 
apothecary,  and  your  fortune's  made." 

What  a  machine  is  man !  that  a  few  thoughtless 
words,  uttered  by  the  most  insignificant  of  human 
beings,  should  have  power  to  change  his  course,  to 
turn  him  into  a  path  he  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  of  exploring  ;  although  the  greater  wonder 
perhaps  is,  that  the  thought  of  acting  had  never  occur- 
ed  to  myself.  I  have  generally  been  fruitful  enough 
in  devices,  but  this  never  once  entered  my  imagina- 
tion, 'till  the  pigmy  compound  of  gin  and  conse- 
quence, first  engendered  it;  and  from  that  moment 
it  took  firm  possession  of  my  mind.  I  returned  the  ob- 
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• 

ject  home,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  then 
consulted  Ann  upon  the  fitness  of  the  undertaking; 
which  we  at  length  agreed,  was  not  only  fit,  but 
highly  proper  as  matters  had  turned  out.  Between 
six  and  seven,  I  again  encountered  Appleiy.  At 
my  entrance,  with  a  significant  nod,  he  pointed 
upwards,  and  said  "  there  he  is  in  in  statu  quo ; 
give  me  your  letter,  and  if  you  don't  say  Applet/'* 
yoiA1  man  for  a  message,  may  you  never  give  me  a 
a  pot  of  porter." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  giving  me 
back  my  letter,  exclaimed,  "  It  wont  do."  "  Come 
Appleiy,  says  one  gentleman  "  drink,"  so  I  took  a 
glass  of  wine ;"  Take  a  second  says  another,  and  so 
I  did ;  fine  old  port  and  madeira,  but  no  sherry; 
he's  off — Prince  sent  for  him — some  jollification 
business." 

"  Did  not  you  tell  me  this  moment  he  was  up 

stairs  ?" 

"  So  he  was,  but  he's  gone  I  tell  you,  gone  in 
statu  quo,  and  you  may  follow  him  ;  Apple^y  says 
so,  and  he's  no  flincher,  nor  no  jacobin,  whatever 
Mr.  Matthews  may  say. 

Returning  slowly  down  the  strand,  I  sauntered 
into  the  Albion  coffee-house,  where  I  frequently 
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spent  a  pleasdnt  hour  amidst  rational  society.  Oa« 
young  man  had  particularly  interested  me.  His 
countenance  was  open,  manly,  and  intelligent ;  des- 
criptive of  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  nor  cfid  his  conversation  belie  these  promi- 
ses. He  had  for  several  evenings  been  the  oracle 
of  the  company,  and  people  of  the  first  respectabi- 
lity treated  him  with  the  deiference  due  to  exalted 
talent.  This  evening  I  found  the  usual  party  as. 
sembled,  amongst  whom,  were  military  officers  oi" 
high  rank ;  when,  in  the  midst.of  a  very  interesting 
debate,  the  door  was  rudely  forced  open,  and  an  ill 
looking  fellow  entered,  followed  by  another  of 
mean  and  diminutive  size,  who  appeared  to  skulk 
behind  the  first,  as  if  fearful  of  some  outrage.  The 
little  man,  scarcely  shewing  himself,  cried  out, 
"  thats  he,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room. 

As  no  particular  person  was  identified,  we  each 
looked  at  the  other;  but  the  moment  my  eye  fell  on 
on  our  young  orator,  I  mentally  said  "  geek  no  fur- 
ther." His  countenance  had  assumed  an  ashy 
paleness,  and  the  tremblings  of  fear  possessed  his 
limbs  ;  but  our  doubts,  if  any  yet  remained,  were 

momentary,  for  the  first  man  bawled  out  "  Mr. 

you  are  my  prisoner,  so  come  along."     "  Is  it 

for  debt?"  was  asked  by  several,  but  the  young 
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man  had  rushed  out  of  the  room,  attended  by  his  jai- 
lor, and  no  one  followed,  except  myself,  and  a  per- 
son who  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  tavern  acquain- 
tance of  the  prisoners,  for  he  pursued  his  friend, 
who  was  just  leaving  the  house  when  we  reached 
the  bar.  The  little  informer  however  remained, 
and  determined  to  know  the  reason  of  his  behaviour, 
which  appeared  in  a  despicable  light,  I  asked  his 
motive  for  conduct  so  cruel.  "  But  perhaps  con- 
tinued I,  you  are  the  plaintiff  in  this  business." 
•«  No  he  was  not."  "  Revenge  then  has  actuated 
you  to  be  eventually  perhaps  the  ruin  of  this  young 
man?" 

"  No  sir  !  Justice !  you  know  not  the  character 
of  the  person  you  seem  so  much  to  pity.  Why  sir, 
he's  a  common  swindler." 

"  Impossible!  ajid  if  he  was  here,  he  would  cram 
your  words  down  your  throat." 

"  No  he  would  not ;  guilt  would  make  a  coward 
of  him,  for  he  knows,  that  I  know  him  \Kell" 

"  Has  he  ever  swindled  you  ?" 

"  Yes  !  and  every  body  that  came  within  th« 
sound  of  his  dangerous  tongue.  'Tis  well  perhaps 
for  you,  and  the  other  gentlemen  that  he  is  thi* 
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night  secured  ;  for  some  deep  laid  scheme,  take  my 
word  for  it,  to  impose  upon  one,  or  more  of  you, 
was  in  agitation.  I  speak  not  this  rashly,  but  from 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  which  is  art- 
ful, dangerous  and  designing." 

When  I  returned  to  the  room,  and  reported  as 
above,  the  surprise  of  the  company  was  as  great,  as 
their  admiration  had  heretofore  been ;  and  we  all 
agreed  that  if  he  was  really  a  deceptive  character, 
with  such  superior  talents,  there  was  no  calculating 
the  mischief  society,  might  suffer. 

The  day  after  this  adventure,  I  was  surprized  by 
the  following  note  from  the  prisoner. 

"  Dear  sir 

I  am  very  desirous  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  if  you  could  make  it  convenient.  I  would  not 
willingly  trespass  too  much  upon  your  good  nature, 
Ly  subjecting  you  to  visit  this  abode  of  wretched- 
ness unnecessarily ;  but  I  have  the  vanity  to  think 
that  I  once  possessed  some  portion  of  your  good 
opinion,  at  least  as  much  as  the  limited  nature  of 
our  acquaintance  could  warrant,  and  I  confess  my 
anxiety  to  convince  you,  that  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  your  esteem. 
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"  The  good  opinion  of  one  man  of  merit  and  ge- 
nius I  more  value,  than  the  babbling  echo  of  a  thou- 
sand fools,  or  interested  parasites. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
*  Tuesday  morning.  «  — * 

Curiosity,  and  a  latent  wish  to  find  him  innocent, 
tempted  me  to  attend  this  summons ;  when  I  heard 
a  long  account  of  embarrassments,  originating  in  a 
well  known  military  character,  and  moreover  a 
member  of  parliament,  who  had  decoyed  him  from 
the  fairest  prospects,  into  a  business  which  ended 
in  debt  and  a  long  residence  in  the  King's  Bench. 
That  the  officer  had  given  him  a  bond  for  a  consi- 
derable sum,  I  think  a  £1000,  upon  whic  he  was 
then  endeavouring  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  debts, 
/or  that  his  various  applications  to  have  the  bond 
redeemed  were  disregarded  or  treated  with  con- 
tempt. I  went  to  the  lock-up  house,  with  a  full  de- 
termination, as  I  thought,  to  tell  the  young  man  of 
the  reports  in  circulation,  and  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  from  charges  so  foul ; 
but  he  'made  it  appear  that  he  was  so  much  "  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, if  he  spoke  truth,  and  I  had  no  right  to  call 
his  veracity  in  question,  so  much  the  victim  of  other 

VOL.  4-.  A  A 
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people's  want  of  punctuality,  rather  than  his  own, 
that  I  had  not  courage  to  wound  feelings  already 
sore  from  the  preceding  evening's  exposure ;  be- 
sides, my  nature  sickened  at  the  task  of  calling  a 
man  of  superior  education  and  attainments  by  the 
pitiful  name  of  swindler ;  which,  perhaps,  after  all, 
was  misapplied,  at  least  I  hoped  so,  and  what  we 
wish  we  readily  believe.  I  know  I  shall  be  blamed 
for  not  allowing  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  his 
character,  and  I  am  conscious  I  deserve  it ;  but, 
at  the  time,  I  wanted  nerve,  and  afterwards  I  was 

informed  by  a  friend  of  Colonel 's  that  the 

whole  story,  bond  and  all,  was  a  complete  lubrica- 
tion. 

Now,  although  my  last  informant's  veracity  was 
not  held  in  very  high  estimation,  yet,  I  thought  my 
safest  and  wisest  plan  would  be  to  receive  his  in- 
telligence as  genuine,  and  to  give  up  entirely  a 
man,  formed  for  admiration,  but  who  was  at  best  a 
mysterious  character,  and  might  eventually  lead  me 
into  error. 

I  have  suppressed  names  In  this  little  narrative", 
because  nothing  of  guilt  was  clearly  ascertained 

against  Mr. ,  or  impropriety  on  the  part  of 

the  Colonel ;  otherwise,  I  should  have  no  scruple 
in  holding  them  up  to  the  detestation  they  merited. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

«  THE  CONFEDERACY." 

SIR  JOHN  VANBURGH. 


I  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  procuring  leave  to 
try  my  talents,  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  the  part  of 
Lord  Ogleby. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage  had  seldom  been 
brought  forward  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  King ; 
and  as  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  I  was  less 
liable  to  sink  by  comparison,  than  in  any  other  part; 
besides,  it  had  for  years  been  my  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  the  following  Monday  was  fixed  for  my 
debut,  I  lost  no  time  in  reading  and  studying,  to 
make  the  representation  as  impressive  as  possible. 
But  here  again  adverse  fortune  attended  me.  On 
the  Thursday,  by  which  time  I  had  worked  up  my 
imagination  to  something  like  hope,  news  arrived 
that  the  Clandestine  Marriage  could  not  be  per- 
formed, and  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  fixed  upon  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  for  my  debut.  Electricity  could  not 
have  given  me  a  more  painful  shock.  It  was  every 
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way  an  unfortunate  change.  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal was  performed  many  times  in  every  season,  and 
the  part  of  Sir  Peter  had  been  attempted  by  a  vast 
variety  of  actors;  howover,  there  was  no  choice 
between  that  and  nothing,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
I  accepted  the  appointment.  One  rehearsal  was 
thought  sufficient  for  an  old  play  and  a  vtteran 
actor  i  but  what  was  my  surprise,  agitation,  and 
alarm,  when  I  found  the  manuscript  from  which 
this  comedy  was  performed  in  provincial  theatres, 
differed  so  materially  from  the  original,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  connect  the  speeches.  Mrs.  Jordan, 
with  a  kindness  peculiarly  her  own,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  text,  but  'twas  impossible.  Dowton, 
advised  me  to  give  it  up,  and  Elliston  thought  the 
difficulties  insurmountable,  unless  I  could  get  the 
performance  postponed  for~a  few  days. 

This  I  attempted,  but  in  vain  ;  the  play  was  ad- 
yertised  for  Monday,  and  must  be  done.  Consider- 
ing this  as  perhaps  the  only  chance  I  should  ever 
be  allowed,  I  borrowed  the  original  MS,  and  went 
home  with  a  heavy  heart  and  depressed  hopes.— 
This  was  Friday ;  had  the  part,  though  very  long, 
been  entirely  new  to  me,  I  could  have  studied  it  in 
the  time  ;  but  in  this  case  I  had  not  only  to  learn, 
but  to  unlearn,  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  two ; 
I  had  to  cut  out  a  line  or  a  speech  here,  and  intro- 
duce a  line  or  a  speech  there  ;  io.  short,  it  was  a 
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complication  of  embarrassment  almost  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  could  not  even  be  in- 
dulged with  another  rehearsal  ;  nevertheless  by 
by  Monday  evening,  I  found  myself  tolerably  cor- 
rect, though  not  easy  ;  and  made  my  appearance 
before  the  first  audience,  in  the  first  theatre  in  the 
kingdom. 

Intense  application  had  fatigued  my  mind,  and 
left  such  an  oppression  on  my  spirits,  that  I  was 
languid,  listless,  and  incapable  of  that  exertion  the 
part  required ;  and  when  the  play  began  my  knees 
literally  smote  each  other.  I  stamped,  I  stretched, 
and  said  to  myself,  "  Limbs  do  your  office  and  sup- 
port me  well !"  They  heeded  me  not,  but  maintained 
a  shameful  imbecility  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
scene.  I  recovered,  in  some  degree,  during  the 
second  act,  but  ere  it  was  finished,  I  was  threatened 
with  a  new  misfortune.  Whether  owing  to  want 
of  rest,  during  the  last  three  nights,  or  the  clothes 
not  being  sufficiently  aired,  I  know  not,  but  I  found 
my  voice  going,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  hus- 
band it  with  the  greatest  care,  lest  it  should  totally 
fail  before  the  conclusion  of  so  long  a  part.  This 
was  much  against  me ;  it*  gave  an  appearance  of 
tameness  in  speeches  that  required  energy,  which  I 
plainly  perceived  the  audience  were  conscious  of, 
at  least,  I  thought  so,  and  it  greatly  added  to  my 
embarrassment.  Cheered,  however,  and  encouraged 
3  A  A 
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beyond  my  deserts,  the  play  at.  length  ended,  but 
not  my  trials.  The  newspapers,  on  the  following 
day,  were  examined  with  a  trembling  hand  and  pal- 
pitating heart  ;  but  when  I  found  that  I  was 
treated  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  prede- 
cessors it  was  a  matter  of  great  consolation,  because 
I  had  no  interest  with  editors  either  social  or 
political ;  so  far  from  it,  the  very  papers  with  whom 
I  agreed,  in  the  latter  point,  were  the  most  cutting 
in  their  observations.  Some  abused  me,  others 
praised  me,  and  a  third  class  exhibited  a  mixiure  of 
both  ;  but  if  they  spoke  their  otvn  sentiments,  with- 
outfavour  or  partiality,  I  have  no  right  to  call  their 
judgment  in  question. 

Walking  up  the  Strand,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
towards  Drury-lane,  in  hopes  of  hearing  something 
that  might  tend  to  raise  my  drooping  spirits,  I  wag 
awakened  from  a  gloomy  revet  ie  by  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  of  an  old  friend ;  not  merely  an  acquain- 
tance, so  misnamed,  but  a  friend  after  thirty  years' 
trial,  a  man  who  may  truly  be  called  one  of  those 
ornaments  of  human  nature  here  and  there  to  be 
met  with, — thinly  scattered  indeed,  but  when  found 
of  incalculable  value. 

Doctor  Charles  Taylor  was,  I  believe,  originally 
intended  for  his  present  profession,  but  at  the  time 
I  cut  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  dashing  world, 
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he  was  a  merchant  in  Manchester,  of  established 
worth,  respectability,  and  property  ;  and  perhaps 
exhibits  as  great  an  instance  of  the  mutability  of 
riches  as  the  mercantile  world  can  produce  ;  for  one 
single  night  dispossessed  him  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  without  being  at  all  accessary  by  ex- 
travagance or  carelessness,  to  his  own  ruin.  The 
Doctor's  travels  over  great  part  of  the  Continent,  in 
pursuit  of  his  villainous  agent,  would  be  irrelevant 
to  this  history,  otherwise  they  abound  with  much 
interesting  and  useful  matter,  and  I  hope  the  wor- 
thy tourist  will  one  day  communicate  them  to  the 
public.  But  to  return—  The  sight  of  the  Doctor 
was  indeed  better  than  physic  ;  his  kind  enquiries, 
his  known  goodness  of  heart,  his  friendly  invitation, 
altogether,  gave  such  a  fillip  to  the  spiritual  and 
animal  economy  of  my  frame,  that  from  a  slow,  so- 
lemn, dead  march,  I  beat  an  elastic  quick  step 
through  Catherine-street,  which  soon  placed  nv  in 
the  green  room  of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  There  the 
performers  received  me  -with  their  usual  pleasantry, 
but  no  conversation  about  my  acting  —  no  manager 
to  be  heard  of—  no  intelligence  of  my  manuscript  ; 
nevertheless,  my  spirits  were  not  depressed,  the 
Doctor  had  screwed  them  up  to  the  sticking  place, 
for  that  day  at  least,  and  L  returned  to  Ann  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  led  her  to  imagine  the  tables 
were  turning  in  my  favour. 
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Mrs.  Wakefield  soon  afterwards  joined  us  in  high 
spirits,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  engagement  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  for  three  years  certain.  I 
thanked  her  for  the  kind  interest  she  took  in  my 
fate,  but  assured  her,  no  sucli  circumstance  had  ta- 
ken place,  nor  had  I  reason  to  suppose  itever  would. 
Another  friend  came  with  the  same  account,  which 
he  had  just  heard  at  the  O  P  and  P  S  ;  in  fine,  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  till  I  not  only  thought  it 
possible,  but  probable.  Of  one  thing  I  was  well  as- 
sured ;  that  a  board  would  sit  on  the  ensuing  Satur- 
day, at  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
others  would  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  making  en- 
gagements, and  deciding  on  the  merit  of  new  pieces; 
so  that  in  all  likelihood,  my  fate,  both  as  actor  and 
author,  would  then  be  decided. 

The  day  before  this  anxiously  expected  Saturday, 
we  were  engaged  to  dine  in  Joftn-street  the  Adel- 
phi,  with  our  valuable  friend  Doctor  Taylor,  secre- 
tary to  the  society  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  of  whose 
capability  to  fill  so  respectable  an  office,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words,  grounded  on  long  and  personal  ex- 
perience. The  Doctor,  to  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  polite  arts,  adds  a  practical  knowledge  of 
trade,  agriculture,  and  chemistry  ;  to  sum  up  all, 
he  seems  born  for  the  station  in  which  providence 
has  placed  him,  and  I  a.u  sure  it  is  a  high  gratifica- 
tion to  his  well-wishers,  and  that  involves  every  body 
who  knows  him,  that  his  decline  of  life  is  so  respeo 
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tably  comfortable,  and  that  fortune,  after  robbing 
him  of  a  splendid  establishment,  has  settled  him 
at  last  in  a  situation  to  which  he  is  an  ornament. 

True  to  our  appointment,  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February — I  shall  never  forget  it— % 
we  attended  Doctor  Taylor's  dinner  table,  and  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  fac-simile  of  her  hus- 
band in  kindness,  with  the  smile  of  welcome.  The 
day  passed  in  a  review  of  former  events,  and  a  reca- 
pitulation of  matters  more  recent ;  in  which  we  al- 
ternately became  relators  and  hearers,  each  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  other's  adventures.  Two  gentle- 
men from  Manchester,  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed, dropped  in  to  tea,  and  amongst  other  subjects  of 
conversation,  my  affairs  being  introduced,  they 
drank  success  to  my  first  benefit  at  Drury-lane  the- 
atre ;  to  secure  which,  the  Doctor  made  an  offer  of 
his  services  with  persons  of  distinction  ,  the  Man- 
chester traders  promised  to  speak  in  my  behalf  to 
merchants  in  the  city ;  in  short,  I  looked  upon  my- 
self as  already  seated  in  the  saddle  of  success,  and 
that  nothing  remained,  but  to  ride  away  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Sanguine  simpleton!  Infatuated  fool!  could 
not  the  many  years  of  calamity  I  had  experienced, 
teach  me  the  folly  of  building  expectation  on  the 
sandy  basis  of  hearsay  report,  or  the  flattering  en- 
couragement of  friends,  who  believe  a  good,  be- 
cause  they  wish  it  ? 
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The  supper  hour  had  long  passed — the  watchman 
was  going  eleven — our  worthy  host  and  hostess  saw 
us  to  the  door,  which  a  servant  that  moment  open- 
ed— when  a  light  flared  into  the  hall,  for  which  we 
could  in  no  degree  account,  but  rushing  with  one 
accord  into  the  street,  the  truth  became  dreadfully 
palpable.     Some  tremendous  building  was  in  flames, 
and  apparently  at  no  great  distance,  for  the  illumi- 
nation almost  rivalled  the1  light  of  day.     John  Street 
was  perfectly  silent,  but  running  round  the  corner, 
the  answer  to  my  eager  enquiry  was,  Drury-lane 
Theatre  is  on  fire!!  Although  I  had  no  immediate 
interest  in  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  possibility  that 
eventually  I  Vnight  have  had,  gave  a  pang  to  my 
heart,  that  for  the  moment  was  intolerable  ;  to  add 
to  my  distress,  my  ill  fated  manuscript  was  perhaps 
at  that  instant  feeding  the  flames,  and  I  had  impru- 
dently resigned  its  possession  without  aline  of  copy. 
But  though  self  engrossed  my  first  care,  I  was  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  the  calamity  as  it  regarded 
others.     Many  respectable  individuals  would,  for  a 
tinte  at  least,  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
though  the  leading  members  of  the  dramatic  esta- 
blishment  could  feel  no   material    inconvenience, 
there  were  many  upon  low  salaries  who  would  be 
very  seriously  affected.     Whilst  these  things  were 
revolving  in  my  mind,  I  was  fixed  against  a  lamp 
post,  nearly  as  inanimate  as  the  iron  which  supported 
me;   and  was  so  buried  in   meditation,  that  the 
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anxiety  of  the  friends  Ihad  left  never  once  occurred  \ 
when  Ann,  whose  impatience  could  be  no  longer 
controuled,  came  in  search  of  me,  and  we  directly 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  destruction.     The  pain- 
ful intensity  of  my  first  feelings,  now  gave  plac  e  to 
awe,  wonder,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  ad« 
miration.     The  object  before  me  was  awfully  grand, 
and  majestically  sublime ;  uniting  the  two  extreme 
degrees  of  li^ht  and  heat,  which  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  contend  for  superiority;  but  the  latter  bore  the 
palm,  for  the  heat  was  intolerable.     In  two  hours 
this  noble  monument  of  national  splendour  was  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  following  day  it  was  laugh- 
able to  hear  the  Various  opinions  concerning  the 
eause  of  this  dreadful  calamity.     One  party  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  it  originated  with  the  Jacobins ; 
another  were  firmly  assured  that  the  Methodists 
were  concerned ;  because,  as  they  preached  against 
theatres,  they  might  think  they  were  doing  their 
duty  in  taking  this  means  to  suppress  them;  but  a 
third,  who  never  decided  upon  slight  grounds,  but 
judged  of  causes  by  their  effects,  and  exactly  knew 
the  spirit  of  the  party,  were  convinced  that  it  was 
set  on  fire  at   the  instigation  of  Buonaparte,  and 
thought  the  country  rightly  terved  for  cherishing 
foreigners,    particularly   Frenchmen,    the   natural 
enemies  of  this  nation,  and  the  sworn  foes  to  its 
prosperity.      There    were    other   opinions   which 
involved  the  Irish,  and  brought  them  almost  upon 
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a  level  with  Frenchmen ;  in  short,  it  served  for  A 
nine  day's  wonder,  and  then  gave-  place  to  Mrs* 
Clarke,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Colonel  Wardle. 

By  the  bye,  I  had  my  pocket  picked  of  a  hand- 
some pair  of  silver  spectacles. 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  engaged  to  dine 
with  Sir  Richard  Philips,  at  Hampstead,  under  a 
promise  to  act  as  guide  to  Doctor  \Valcot,  (Peter 
Pindar,)  whose  loss  of  sight  rendered  the  deputa- 
tion but  too  necessary.  Mr.  Pratt,  another  gentle- 
man celebrated  in  the  world  of  letters,  gave  us  the 
meeting;  and  the  day  afforded  a  literary  treat,  such 
as  I  never  before  banqueted  upon;  it  was  indeed  A 
mental  feast,  and  I  record  it  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
greater  pleasure,  and  greater  pride,  than  had  I 
feasted  with  illustrious  fools,  or  banqueted  with  noble 
blockheads.  Sir  Richard  abstains  from  all  sorts  of 
animal  food,  even  poultry,  game,  and  fish;  and  is 
withal  very  abstemious  in  his  beverage;  yet  not- 
withstanding these  privations,  his  countenance  ex- 
hibits a  picture  of  health,  nearly  bordering  upon 
plethora.  Doctor  Walcot  was  in  high  glee,  by  the 
same  token,  he  indulges  most  liberally  in  the  vice 
of  swearing;  independent  of  this  fault,  and  a  fault 
it  is,  particularly  in  a  man  who  stands  in  no  need 
of  such  resources;  there  are  those  whose  conversa- 
tion would  be  wholly  unnoticed,  but  from  that  indi» 
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vidual  cause  ;  I  say,  independent  of  this,  Peter  Pin- 
der  is  animated  and  intelligent ;  highly  liberal  in 
his  opinions,  and  blessed  with  great  suavity  of  man- 
ners. After  dinner,  Mr.  Pratt  read  excellently 
well,  a  manuscript  of  the  Doctor's,  full  of  point  and 

abuse  I -was  going  to  say,  but  if  you  please, 

you  may  substitute  the  word  truth. 

When  the  time  for  our  departure  arrived,  there 
was  only  one  vacant  seat  in  the  Hampstead  stage, 
in  which  I  placed  the  Pindaric  Bard,  and  buttoning 
my  coat,  prepared  for  a  walk.  The  evening  was 
fine,  though  cold ;  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
pedestrianism  I  was  ever  partial  to.  'Tis  a  mode  of 
travelling  that  carries  with  it  an  air  of  independ- 
ence, and  whilst  heaven  continues  the  use  of  my 
legs,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  always  have  a  prefer- 
ence. I  had  proceeded  near  half  way  through  Ox- 
ford-street, when  a  decently  dressed,  but  very  in- 
firm old  woman  in  crossing  the  street,  narrowly 
escaped  being  run  down  by  a  coach ;  another  was 
advancing  very  rapidly,  when  I  ran  to  her  assis- 
tance, and  with  all  the  strength  I  was  master  of, 
dragged  her  safe  to  the  foot-path.  As  she  appeared 
faint  from  alarm,  and  weak  from  exertion,  1  did 
not  immediately  leave  her,  but  continued  my  sup- 
port a  few  minutes  longer ;  when  strange  and  un- 
natural as  it  may  appear,  I  thought  I  felt  her  hand 
in  my  coat  pocket  I  instantly  advanced  mine  in  the 
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game  direction,  and  found  my  apprehension  cO»« 
firmed ;  my  pocket  book  was  gone,  containing,  un- 
fortunately and  imprudently,  all  my  worldly  pro- 
perty, received  the  day  before  from  Messrs.  Taylor, 
and  Hessey.  As  I  challenged  the  old  hypocrite 
with  the  theft,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  her, 
she  took  her  petticoats  under  her  arm  thereby  dis- 
covering a  pair  of  boots,  and  turning  the  corner, 
scampered  down  Swallow-street  with  such  expedi- 
tion, that,  although  a  good  footman,  I  was  once 
nearly  losing  sight  of  her  ;  and  this  must  enevita- 
bly  have  been  the  case,  had  not  Luna,  aided  by  the 
lamps,  rendered  it  nearly  as  light  as  day.  The 
reader  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  give  the  alarm, 
and  by  that  means  procure  aid  in  my  pursuit.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  the  instant  such  a  thought  never 
occurred.  I  was  too  much  engaged  with  the  one 
object,  to  mind  any  other,  and  as  few  moments 
elapsed  between  the  robbery,  and  finding  myself  in 
Swallow -street,  which  my  gentleman  in  masque- 
rade likewise  left  at  the  very  first  turn,  I  was  still 
too  intent  in  pursuit  to  think  of  the  only  means  to 
render  it  effectual,  and  it  was  was  not,  till  I  found 
myself  losing  ground,  that  I  bawled  out  for  the 
first  time  "  stop  thief."  But  here  the  invocation 
was  useless,  for  there  was  nobody  to  stop  the  thief. 
The  street,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  empty; 
doubtless  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
town,  he  led  me  to  the  identical  spot  where 
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assistance,  would  be  implored  in  vain,  and  I  was 
giving-up  my  cause  as  lost,  when  his  petticoats, 
much  in  my  favour  from  the  beginning,  caught  an 
iron  spike,  and  tripped  up  his  heels.  Summoning 
all  my  remaining  strength,  I  pounced  upon  my  prey, 
and  now  first  discovered  a  man  a  very  few  paces 
behind  me.  To  him  I  related  how  affairs  stood 
between  me  and  my  prostrate  foe ;  and,  announcing 
himself  as  a  special  constable,  he  willingly  entered 
into  my  cause.  Without  more  deliberation,  I  com- 
mitted the  thief  into  his  custody,  insisting  at  the 
same  time,  upon  my  book  being  restored.  This 
demand  not  being  complied  with,  I  was  proceeding 
in  my  search,  when  the  truth,  the  fatal  truth,  burst 
upon  my  astonished  mind  with  a  shock  that  nearly 
overpowered  it,  and  converted  hope  into  despair. 
The  confederates,  for  such  indeed  they  were,  looked 
up  the  street,  and  down  the  street ;  I  did  the  same, 
though  from  a  different  motive,  but  could  only 
perceive  one  solitary  being,  and  he  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  useful. 

However,  grown  desperate  from  despair,  I  gave 
my  voice  its  loudest  pitch,  and  was  that  instant 
knocked  down  by  the  villain  in  petticoats,  but  still 
my  power  of  articulation  remained,  and  that  I  ex- 
erted so  effectually,  that  the  being  sent  by  heaven 
to  my  rescue  rushed  forward,  and  with  one  blow  laid 
the  man  confessed  upon  his  mother  earth ;  which  the 
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other  perceiving,  took  to  his  heels.  By  this  time  I 
hail  regaining  my  feet  and  explaining  the  sex  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  loss  I  had  sustained,  my  cham- 
pion flew  like  lightning  after  him,  and  when  I  came 
up,  the  sham  lady  was  in  safe  hands,  and  without 
hesitation  restored  my  darling  pocket  book,  con- 
taining the  whole  property,  except  a  little  wife,  of 
S.W.R. 

After  expressing  my  obligations,  this  powerful 
redresser  of  wrongs  consented,  at  my  request  to 
leave  the  wretches  to  their  fate ;  for  having  re- 
deemed my  all,  my  duty  to  society,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  a  minor  object,  and  forgotten,  the  moment 
my  personal  dangers  were  at  an  end. 

My  deliverer  stood  about  five-feet  eight-inches, 
strong  built  and  beautifully  proportioned ;  his  face 
rather  handsome,  and  his  address  above  the  com- 
mon stamp ;  in  short  bating  a  few  points,  he  so 
strongly  reminded  me  of  Charles  Camelford,  that 
I  felt  an  interest  in  him,  independent  of  the  great 
service  he  had  performed,  and  requested  to  know  his 
name  ;  he  answered,  "John  Gulley .'" 

"  What !  Gulley  of  Carey-street  ?  " 

"  The  same  Sir,  where  I  shall  be  proud  to  see 
you,  whenever  it  suits  your  convenience. 
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This  circumstance  was  matter  of  interesting 
conversation  in  Northumberland-street,  but  I  was 
averse  to  making  the  business  public,  because  I  at- 
tached shame  to  myself  for  suffering-  two  such 
hardened  offenders  to  escape.  It  is,  doubtless,  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  individual  to  prefer  the 
good  of  society  to  his  own  private  feelings,  and  in 
yielding  to  mine,  I  not  only  committed  error,  but 
actual  injustice  both  against  the  laws  and  my  fel- 
law  creatures,  by  screening  culprits  from  the  for- 
mer, and  turning  them  loose  upon  the  latter.  Be- 
sides,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  eventually  be  the 
cause  of  bringing  them  to  the  gallows,  when,  had 
they  been  taken  up  for  this  crime,  a  milder  punish- 
ment might  have  led  to  repentance,  and  an  amend- 
-  ment  of  life. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  MANAGERS." 

ANONYMOUS. 


FOB  several  days  I  haunted  the  ruins  of  poor 
old  Drury,  meditating  upon  my  manuscript,  fearful 
of  enquiring  its  fate,  and  yet,  of  course,  anxious 
to  have  that  fate  ascertained.  At  length  I  waited 
upon  Mr.  Wroughton  as  a  probable  medium  of 
intelligence,  and  learnt,  to  my  inexpressible  satis- 
faction that  the  play  was  forthcoming,  uninspected, 
and  unopened.  This  news  took  a  weight  from  my 
mind,  and  the  next  consideration  was,  how  to  dis- 
pose of  it ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Harris 
should  read  and  approve,  the  leading  characters 
would  suffer  materially  in  the  representation,  Co  • 
vent  Garden  Theatre  affording  scarcely  an  apology 
for  the  trancendent  talents  of  a  Jordan  and  an 
Elliston.  But  situated  as  I  was,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, so  I  dispatched  the  Irish  Girl  with  a  note 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  she  returned  with  the  following  observa- 
tions. 
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"  The  introduction  of  Proteus  as  the  waiting 
Maid  is  much  too  dangerous  to  risk.  A  London 
audience  always  look  upon  the  character  of  a  man 
in  women's  cloaths  as  repugnant  to  delicacy.  In 
this  long  scene  they  would  infallibly  break  out, 

and  the  play  would  be  d nd  in  the  first  act. 

Some  other  incident  must  be  thought  of. 

"  As  Mrs.  Davenport  must  play  the  part  of  Eve- 
rilda,  the  singing  had  better  be  left  out,  it  will  be 
broad  enough  without. 

"  Shorten  the  part  of  Gertrude,  let  her  have  no 
long  speeches. 

"  Heighten  the  part  of  Albert.  Let  him  be  a 
middle  aged  man,  throw  him  as  much  as  possible 
into  action,  in  short,  make  it  a  part  fit  for  Young. 

"  Ramsgate's  speeches  in  act  second  too  long. 

"  Change  the  name  of  Gibbs,  and  if  you  wish 
Munden  to  do  it,  improve  the  part. 

"  Some  stronger  reasons  should  appear  for  the 
necessity  of  Proteus'  disguises. 

"  The  incident  of  the  Dyer  too  farcical,  and  highly 
dangerous  in  a  fifth  act. 
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'•The  fifth  act  is  feeble  and  destitute  of  any  great 
interest,  Albert's  character  dwindles  into  nothing. 
Work  at  it,  and  try  to  make  it  more  effective. 
When  they  are  all  together,  finish  the  play  as  soon 
as  possible. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  been  very  free  in  my 
strictures,  but  after  what  you  witnessed  last  Thurs- 
day, you  must  acknowledge  how  vain  and  useless 
the  attempt  to  bring  out  a  comedy  with  any  weak 
and  objectionable,  points.  Lose  no  time  in  your 
alterations  but  send  it  back  improved  as  soon  as 

possible." 

H.  HARRIS. 

Although  disappointed,  I  was  not  discouraged. 
Assured  from  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Harris 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  animadvert  upon 
a  play,  unless  it  held  forth  a  promise  of  success ; 
1  cheerfully  set  about  the  proposed  alterations, 
which,  though  at  a  first  view  they  appeared  weighty 
and  manifold,  and  not  to  be  completed  in  less  than 
three  or  four  months,  were,  by  excessive  industry 
and  application,  finished  in  as  many  weeks  ;  but 
even  that  period  proved  too  long,  and  brought  with 
it  nothing  but  mortification  and  disappointment. 
"  Mr.  Harris  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the 
alterations,  but  the  Benefits  were  to  commence  in 
ten  days,  and  that  circumstance  prevented  a  possi- 
bility of  bringing  it  out  this  season  ;  nevertheless, 
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if  such  was  my  wish,  he  would  recommend  it  to 
Mr.  Colman,  and  probably  it  might  be  accepted  in 
the  summer  Theatre." 

In  short,  it  appeared  to  me,  after  all,  as  if  he 
wished  to  remove  the  load  from  his  own  shoulders, 
and  pkce  it  upon  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket- 
Theatre.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  had  still  a 
a  greater  cause  afterwards  ;  for  1  wrote  two  letters 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Girl,  the  follow- 
ing winter,  neither  of  which  he  was  polite  enough 
to  notice. 

Anxious  if  possible,  on  many  accounts  to  give 
the  play  a  trial,  I  accepted  Mr.  Harris's  offer,  and, 
after  it  had  been  some  days  in  Mr.  Column's  pos- 
session, called  at  his  house  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
but  could  get  no  satisfaction.  At  length  after 
several  applications,  I  received  the  three  following 
notes. 


Monday,  lUh  April,  1809. 
"  Sir, 

Some  urgent  private  business,  which 
has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for  several  days, 
still  continues  to  engage  my  attention.  Toward* 
the  end  of  the  present  week  however,  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  peruse  the  MS.  which  you  have  done 
me  the  favour  to  transmit  (through  my  friend  Mr. 
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H.  Harris)  for  my  inspection;  after  which,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obdt.  servant, 

G.  COLMAN." 


28* A  April,  1809. 
"  Sir, 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  trespassing 
on  your  patience  till  Tuesday  next;  when  you 
may  be  assured  that  I  will  be  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  comedy.  Believe  me,  this  delay  in 
transmitting  to  you  my  opinion,  arises  from  no  false 
delicacy  in  communicating  it ;  for,  however  con- 
trary my  sentiments  may  sometimes  prove  to  the 
wishes  of  an  author,  it  is  my  duty  to  deliver  them 
candidly  ;  and  my  rejection,  or  reception  of  a  play, 
is  a  managerical  matter  of  business  ;  but  some  dry 
proceedings  of  the  law,  at  present  take  up  almost 
the  whole  of  my  time,  and  oblige  me  to  ask  your 
indulgence  till  the  day  above  mentioned. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obdt.  servant 

G.  COLMAN-" 


Monday  Night,  1st  May,  1809. 
«  Sir, 

There  is,  I  think  much  matter  in  your 
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play  calculated  to  produce  effect  on  the  stage,  and 
to  suit  the  present  taste  of  the  public  :  but  in  com- 
paring its  general  construction,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  company  of  performers  now  engaged 
in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  I  feel  myself  obliged 
(and  with  regret)  to  decline  the  offer  of  your 
comedy.  Its  representation  this  summer,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  be  eligible,  either 
for  the  author  or  the  house. 

I  return  the  M.  S.  with  this  letter,  and  with 
many  thanks  for  your  proposal 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obdt.  humble  servant, 
G.  COLMAN." 

So  terminated  the  flattering  prospect,  which 
lured  me  to  London. 

After  six  months  residence,  I  found  myself  poor 
in  every  thing,  but  experience,  and  that  dearly  pur- 
chased. "  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ann.  "  You  have,  by 
this  journey  acquired  plenty  of  matter  for  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  Itinerant,  and,  as  one  of  your  fair 
readers,  with  unlimited  earnestness,  hoped  the 
book  would  nerer  have  an  end,  she,  at  least,  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see  it  continued. 

This   was  a  hint   not  to  be   neglected ;  I  had 
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immediate  recourse  to  my  common  place  book  and 
made  notes  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred  ;  on 
referring  to  it,  I  find  I  have  omitted  an  anecdote, 
very  interesting  to  me  at  the  time,  which  ought  to 
have  had  precedence. 

In  Passion  Week,  all  the  managers  who  want 
people,  and  all  the  actors  who  want  employment, 
assemble  in  London.  One  evening  I  sauntered  into 
a  room  at  the  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  their  usual  rendez- 
vous, where  I  met  with  a  motley  group  of  at  least 
fifty  of  both  descriptions,  and  a  curious  assemblage 
it  was.  There  were  managers  of  first,  second,  and 
third  rates ;  first,  those  dignified  personages  who 
govern  theatres  royal ;  next,  those  who  preside 
over  theatres  by  licence  ;  and  lastly  the  humble 
purveyors  for  public  amusement  whose  ambition 
soars  not  beyond  that  appendage  to  agriculture — 
a  Horn.  The  actors  were  not  less  diversified  than 
the  managers  .  Some  were  dressed  in  the  first  stile 
ot  fashion  ;  others  barely  clean  and  decent ;  and  a 
third  class  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  different  characters  of  ccunte- 

• 

nance  exhibited  by  those  who  had  made  engage- 
ments to  their  satisfaction,  and  others  who  despair- 
ed of  making  any.  The  pompous  declamation  of 
ihe  former,  who  with  hat  askew,  and  neck-cloth 
nostril  high,  ever  and  anon  applied  a  small  switch 
to  a  shining  heseian  boot,  with  a  selt  approving 
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smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Am  not  I  the  boy  for 
a  benefit  ?''  when  contrasted  witli  the  other,  formed 
a  lively  picture  of  hope  and  despair,  visible  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  Instead  of  the  heart-cheer- 
ing vinous  juice,  drank  by  the  successful  candidate, 
an  humble  half-pint  of  porter,  frothing  in  shining 
pewter,  was  the  substitute.  The  hat  too,  with  mo- 
dest diffidence,  sat  straight  and  flat,  nor  dared  show 
signs  of  impudent  independence  by  wanton  inclina- 
tion to  right  or  left ;  a  black  silk  handkerchief  met 
the  closely-buttoned  waistcoat,  whilst,  with  an  air 
of  dejection,  unheeding  the  merry  joke  and  cheer- 
ful song,  the  man  of  many  parts,  but  few  engage- 
ments, drew  figures  on  the  table  in  slopped  porter, 
till  roused  by  the  President,  with  "  Success  to  the' 
stage,  gentlemen,"  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and, 
sighing,  drank  the  toast. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated,  when  a  tall  good- 
looking,  but  shabbily  dressed  man,  in  years,  came 
hobbling  up  the  room,  and  bowing  to  each  box, 
seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  company. 
He  smiled,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  with  much  viva- 
city exclaimed,  "  Well,  here  I  am,  gentlemen ; 
come  to  see  you  once  more.  Tom  Gag's  true  to 
his  time  you  see,  'though  the  gout  had  nearly  laid 
me  up,  I  was  determined  to  come.  Must  have  a 
slice  of  some  of  you — smacking  salaries,  and  over- 
flowing benefits — now's  your  time — Tom  Gag's 

VOL.  4.  c  c 
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your  man — shan't  live  to  come  another  year— go 
out,  some  of  these  days,  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle 
— no  matter.  Finch,  bring  a  bottle  of  wine — stop 
—that  smells  too  much  of  the  pocket — a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  will  do." 

This  strange  speech,  delivered  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  before 
desponding  part  of  the  group,  whose  eyes,  ears, 
and  attention  were  immediately  placed  on  Tom 
Gag.  Hopes  of  immediate  engagement,  and  good 
benefits,  filled  every  countenance  with  lines  of 
eager  expectation  ;  for  as  the  moon  is  to  the  sea, 
so  is  the  pocket  to  a  man's  countenance  ;  the  one 
ebbs  and  flows  with  the  other. 

To  gain  some  information  of  this  strange  person- 
age, I  addressed  myself  to  an  intelligent  looking  man 
who  sat  next  me.  "  What,  Sir  !"  he  replied,  "  don't 
you  know  Tom  Gag  ?  I  thought  every  theatrical 
person  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  him  !  he  is  ma- 
nager of  the  theatre  royal  at  Lax-  Water :  has  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  by  care  and  perseverance  ;  and 
though  never  a  performer  of  any  eminence  himself, 
is  a  tolerably  good  judge  of  acting,  and  collects  a 
company  every  summer,  capable  of  entertaining 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  audiences  out  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  has  the  gift 
of  wheedling  and  talking  the  great  folks  into  any 
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thing.  It  was  once  his  lot  to  be  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Majesty  at  his  theatre ;  Rosina  hap- 
pened to  be  the  farce  commanded,  the  part  of  Bel- 
ville  by  Mr.  Incledon ;  but  Tom  having  unfortu- 
nately quarrelled  with  the  lady  who  should  have 
performed  Rosina,  she  refused  to  make  her  appear- 
ance. In  this  dilemma,  the  manager  posted  away 
to  our  good  old  sovereign,  who  is  ever  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  and  being  not  only  a  clever  sensible  fellow, 
but  the  most  impudent  dog  in  the  world,  "  I  am 
come,"  said  he,  "  an  please  your  Majesty,  to  crave 
your  royal  clemency,  in  behalf  of  the  actress  who 
should  have  performed  the  part  of  Rosina,  this 
evening. 

"  What,  what,  an  actress  ?   what's  her  name  ? 
what's  her  name  ?" 

"  Bunting,  my  gracious  King  ?" 

«  Eh!  What — what— what ?— Bunter — Bunter? 
— Bad  name — very  bad  name." 

"  Your  Majesty  mistakes  ;  I  said  Bunting." 

"  Oh,  aye !  Bunting — you  said  Bunting.    Well, 
what's  amiss  with  Bunting  ?" 

"  Why,  please  your  Majesty,  her  son  little  Billy 
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Bunting,  as  sweet  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen,  has  broke 
his  arm,  and  the  poor  mother  has  been  in  fits  ever 
since." 

"  Poor  thing — poor  thing !  Well,  and  what  will 
you  do  for  Rosina  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty will  excuse  it." 

"  To  be  sure— to  be  sure : — what — what  is  it?" 

*'  Why  your  Majesty  doubtless  knows,  that  Wil- 
liam and  Phebe  are  the  principle  objects  in  the 
piece ;  and  as  Mr.  Incledon  will  give  us  some  of 
his  best  songs,  Rosina  will  never  be  missed :  or,  if 
she  should,  Mr.  Shuffle  shall  dance  a  hornpipe  in 
fetters,  and  that  will  make  ample  compensation." 

"  Eh  !  what !  a  hornpipe  in  fetters !  that  must 
be  very  funny ;  I  should  like  to  see  it !" 

"  So  Tom  Gag  persuaded  the  King  that  Rosina 
was  of  no  use  in  the  piece,  and  that  a  hornpipe  in 
chains  would  answer  the  purpose  every  bit  as  well." 

By  this  time  the  ingenious  manager  of  Lax-Water 
had  seated  himself  in  the  next  box,  with  two  or 
three  theatrical  sprigs,  and  another  manager  from 
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a  large  commercial  town  in  the  north,  whose  name 
I  understood  to  be  Tag. 

I  had  a  full  view  of  Mr,  Tag  from  the  place  I 
occupied,  and  found  him  to  be  a  clean  neat  figure, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  country  squire  ;  but 
without  any  of  the  downright  plainness  that  we  are 
apt  to  attach  to  the  conversation  of  such  characters. 

In  dress,  and  address,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Mr.  Gag ;  and  their  mode  of  enlisting  performers 
differed  in  every  respect ;  for  although  Gag  could 

wheedle  with  the  d 1,  he  had  no  chance  against 

Tag's  sophistry,  who  fairly  ran  down  his  opponent, 
by  a  torrent  of  language  that  carried  conviction ; 
especially  when  he  contended  with  a  poor  actor 
who  wanted  an  engagement,  and  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
This  gentleman's  character  I  learned  from  the  in- 
telligent person  above  mentioned,  who  added,  "  in 
short,  sir,  you  hear  he  is  now  endeavouring  to 
convince  that  young  man  that  eighteen  shillings  is 
better  than  a  guinea,  and  I'll  be  bound  he  will  ac- 
complish it.  Only  listen." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear    sir,"  continued    Tag, 
"  you  possess  talent,  and  talent  must  be  remu- 
nerated j  the  public  know  how  to  appreciate,  and 
See 
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therefore  the  benefit  is  the  object,  and  not  the  sa- 
lary. At  any  rate,  we  should  always  endeavour 
to  make  our  means  meet  our  expenditure ;  for 
instance,  if  your  salary  only  amounts  to  eighteen 
shillings  per  week,  and  eighteen  shillings,  in  the 
country,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  very  pretty  thing—- — " 

"  A  mint  of  money !"  interupted  Gag,  "  no* 
many  years  ago,  the  highest  salary  in  my  company 
was  nine  shillings."  "  Aye,  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Gag,"  continued  Tag,  "  but  your  scheme,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  times  are  now 
altered,  and  I  don't  see  how  a  performer  can  pay 
his  way,  and  appear  like  a  gentleman,  for  less  than 
eighteen  shillings  a  week.  The  salary  you  last 
received,  was  a  guinea,  you  say,  and  you  could 
scarcely  live  upon  it ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  look  at 
the  price  of  provisions,  lodgings,  every  article  of 
necessity,  not  to  say  luxury ;  why  they  are  one- 
fourth  higher  than  with  us ;  so  that  deducting  one- 
fourth  of  a  guinea,  and  your  salary  is  reduced  to 
fifteen  shillings  and  ninepence ;  to  say  nothing  of 
benefits,  which,  with  us,  are  the  sure  reward  of 
merit." 

"  All  this  is  very  fine,  friend  Tag,"  observed 
Gag,  "  but  the  matter  is,  will  you  come  dotvn  with 
the  ready  ?  The  lad  has  no  money  to  carry  him  SQ 
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long  a  journey,  and  unless  you  lend  him  some,  lie 
can't  budge" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  ours  is  but  a  Iread  and  cheese 
scheme,  and  we  have  come  to  a  determination  to 
draw  no  monies  from  the  treasury,  by  way  of  Joan ; 
so  that  in  my  professional  capacity  I  am  tied  up, 
and,  as  a  private  gentleman,  my  fortune  will  not 
admit  of  it." 

"  But  mine  will,"  replied  Gag,  throwing  half  a 
guinea  on  the  tahle.  "  There  my  fine  fellow,  that 
will  keep  you  in  bub  and  grub  till  }'ou  reach  Lax- 
water.  Let  me  see — we  open  on  Monday,  to-day 
is  only  Thurday  ;  you'll  walk  it  in  three  days  easily ; 
thirty  miles  a  day  is  nothing  for  a  young  man  like 
you ;  I'll  meet  you  there— you  shall  have  a  pet  part 
to  open  with — eighteen  hog  a  week — and  a  benefit, 
which  never  fails.  The  natives  will  fill  your  Pit 
and  Gallery  ;  the  visitors  your  boxes  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  you'll  have  money  in  bank, 
or  say  Tom  Gag's  no  conjurer.  Come  my  service 
to  you,  and  success  to  your  benefit." 

Mr.  Tag,  finding  himself  out  generaled  by  this 
liberal  offer  of  half  a  guinea,  to  carry  a  man  9O 
miles,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  observed,  "  Why 
really  friend  Gag,  if  I  had  offered  the  young  gea« 
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tleman  assistance,  it  should  have  been  something- 
more  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Can  you  conceive 
a  person  of  his  respectable  appearance,  and 
doubtless,  liberal  habits,  could  travel  ninety  miles 
upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  half  a  guinea  ?  I 
confess,  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  gentleman,  for, 
possessing  a  pretty  good  guess  at  character,  I 
dare  venture  to  say,  he  will,  one  day,  make  an 
actor."  The  young  man  smiled.  "  Aye,  aye," 
replied  Gag,  "  a  little  flattery  does  well,  but 
there's  the  stuff,"  pointing  to  the  gold,  "  he  can't 
live  upon  wind." 

"  Your  pitiful  offer,  friend  Gag,"  replied  the 
other,  "  stimulates  me  to  break  a  fixed  rule  be- 
tween me,  and  the  gentleman  my  partner.''  Then 
taking  a  handsome  purse  from  his  pocket,  he  chose 
from  amongst  many,  a  splendid  guinea,  and  offer- 
ing it,  with  a  look  of  great  condescension  continued 
««  the  young  gentleman  shall  not  be  stinted  on  the 
road  ;  I  shall  expect  to  see  him  next  Monday  but 
one,  and  have  not  a  doubt,  as  I  shall  make  a  point 
of  putting  him  forward  in  h,is  business,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  will  be  a  c/edit  to  himself,  and  an 
honour  to  his  profession."  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech,  Gag  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  exclaimirig  "  Come  that's  a  good  one ! — 
I  give  half  a  guinea  to  bear  his  expences  ninety 
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miles,  and  you  generously  offer  a  whole  one  to 
carry  him  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Come,  we'll 
drink  to  my  friend  Tag's  liberality."  The  young 
man,  after  silently  attending  to  this  trial  of  gene- 
rosity, rose  up,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  with  a 
spirit  that  did  him  honour,  thus  addressed  the  con- 
tending managers.  "Gentlemen,  I  have  been  but 
a  short  time  on  the  stage,  but  from  the  little  expe- 
rience I  have  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  lack 
of  liberality,  almost  amounting  to  parsimony,  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  manager.  Whilst,  like  a 
drone,  he  feeds  luxuriously  on  the  honey  provided, 
by  the  industry  of  others,  he  is  cruel  and  ungrate- 
ful enough  to  oppress  the  instruments  that  support 
him ;  nor  feels  one  pang  of  remorse  for  having  re-i 
duced  his  performers,  by  the  poverty  of  their  pay, 
to  the  necessity  of  committing  actions,  which,  other- 
wise, they  would  blush  to  think  of."  At  the  end 
of  this  speech  he  abruptly  left  the  room,  and  *  e 
saw  him  no  more.  - 

When  the  generals  found  they  had  spun  their 
thread  too  fine,  and  by  that  means  lost  their  re* 
cruit,  chagrin  was  visible  in  each  countenance. 

"  He's  not  to  be  had,"  said  Gag,  in  an  audible 
whisper. 

."  The  fact  is,"   replied    Tag,  drawing  up  tho 
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muscles  of  his  countenance  into  true  managerical 
hypocrisy,  "  the  fact  is,  my  dear  friend  Gag,  ours 
as  I  said  before,  is  but  a  bread  and  cheese  scheme, 
and  were  we  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts,  which  I  confess  I  too  often  do,  for  who  can 
bear  to  see  the  distresses  •"' 

"  It  wont  do  friend  Tag,  I  tell  you  it  wont  do  ; 
I'm  an  old  soldier  and  not  to  be  had.  We  have 
failed  in  humbugging  the  lad,  dont  let  us  humbug 
one  another."  Tag  looked  grand,  but  Gag  conti- 
nued. "  I  say  that's  a  decent  swindle  of  yours  in, 
the  North.  I  understand  it  nets  a  clear  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  is  pretty  well  for  a  bread  and 
cheese  scheme,  especially  if  you  can  do  the  people 
with  eighteen  shilling  salaries."  Mr.  Tag's  dignity 
was  visibly  offended  by  this  freedom,  "  I  don't 
know,"  replied  he,  as  he  took  up  his  hat,  "what  you 
mean  by  humbug  and  swindle  ;  terms  like  these 
may  suit  the  ears  of  those  you  arc  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with,  but  as  such  language  is  discordant 
to  mine,  I  shall  for  the  present  take  my  leave." 

"  Well,  good  bye  brother  Tag,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  success  to  swindling" 

No  one  bein?  now  left  in  the  box  but  Gag-,  I 
ventured  to  remove  thither  and  drauk  his  health. 
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"  Thank  you  sir.  I  saw  you  the  other  evening 
in  Sir  Peter  ;  very  well,  very  well  indeed  ;  but  'tis 
all  over  you  see.  Old  Drury  is  gone,  never  to  re- 
turn. What  do  you  do  with  yourself  this  summer? 
can't  we  have  a  slice  of  you  at  Lax  Water?  a  rare 
place  for  benefits,  none  of  your  bread  and  cheese 
schemes  I  promise  you.  Yonder  Tag  fancies  him- 
self Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  it  wont  do  ;  I  dont  care 
a  Jack  straw  for  him."  Then  snapping  his  fingers, 
he  called  for  another  glass,  and  entertained  me  with 
an  account  of  his  establishment  at  Lax  Water,  his 
houses,  his  gardens,  his  theatre,  and  long  ere  we 
parted,  I  found  him  to  be  in  reality,  a  very  clever 
fellow. 

We  were  upon  the  point  of  separation,  when  who 
should  enter  the  room  but  my  old  and  valued  friend 
Egerton  the  actor,  whom  my  reader  will  recollect 
as  one  of  my  theatrical  comrades  at  Swansea,  and 
who  was  celebrated  at  that  period,  not  only  for  an 
excellent  heart,  but  a  clear  head,  and  sound  under- 
Standing,  though  somewhat  tinctured  with  enthusi- 
asm in  his  favourite  pursuits.  These  consisted  in  aa 
inveterate  furor  for  invasion,  or,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  term  it,  the  art  of  improvement ; .  nothing  escaped 
his  active  mind  ;  the  loading  of  a  cannon,  or  the 
manufacture  of  a  tennis  ball,  were  objects  of  equal 
importance,  and  subject  alike  to  the  investigation 
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of  his  fertile  genius.  As  he  came  up  the  room,  his 
generous,  open  countenance  beamed  with  good 
humour,  and  there  was  a  stile  of  neatness  and  fa- 
shion in  his  outward  appearance,  which  was,  in- 
deed an  improvement,  and  outdid  all  his  former  ones, 
with  the  exception  of  a  quizzical;  vulgar  looking 
green  hat,  bright  and  polished  as  a  mirror. 

The  sight  of  so  valuable  a  man  was  grateful  to 
»y  heart,  although  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  last 
melancholy  parting  with  Charles  Camelford,  that 
never  to  be  forgotten,  disinterested  friend,  whose 
untimely  fate,  with  that  of  the  lovely  Fanny  and  his 
faithful  followers,  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect ; 
as  a  vessel  about  that  period  was  lost  within  sight 
of  Boston  harbour  and  every  soul  perished.  'Tis 
some  years  since  I  received  the  above  heart  rending 
intelligence,  which  I  was  the  more  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve, because  certain  that  nothing  but  death  could 
have  prevented  his  writing; 

Poor  Camelford  !  the  best,  the  most  exalted  of 
mankind,  met  his  death  at  that  critical  period  when 
he  was  approaching  the  country  he  left  to  avoid  it, 
and  with  him,  those  he  held  most  dear.  But  their  de- 
cease is  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied ;  for  to  be 
separated  from  such  a  friend  and  benefactor  as 
Camelford,  must  have  imbittered  all  their  remain- 
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Ing  days ;  and  life,  to  them,  would  have  only  been 
a  prolongation  of  misery. 

Egerton  seated  himself  opposite  to  me,  and  the 
manager  of  Lax  water,  and  a  short  time  informed 
me,  that  amongst  many  other  improvements,  his 
finances  had  not  been  forgotten.  Amongst  various 
patent  inventions,  he  had  become  the  proprietor  of 
several  patent  theatres,  which  produced  a  hand- 
some income.  Amongst  other  news,  I  learnt  that 
my  worthy  manager,  Mr.  Masterman,  had  long 
slept  with  his  fathers;  that  Giles,  my  old  opponent, 
and  poor  Phil  Lewis  commonly  called  the  king  of 
grief,  were  likewise  dead,  and  that  the  Theatre  at 
Swansea  was  now  governed  by  little  Cherry,  a  very 
worthy  man,  late  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  of 
considerable  talent  in  bis  profession.  "  But  do  you 
know  my  good  friend "  continued  Egerton,  with 
some  emotion, "  that  a  dreadful  accident  had  nearly 
deprived  me  oi  life  at  Swansea  ?" 

You  know  my  predilection  for  works  of  ingenu- 
ity, and  I  think,  I  informed  you  of  the  many  risks 
I  ran,  and  the  money  I  sunk  in  order  to  bring  the 
diving  bell  to  perfection.  But  finding  I  could  not 
effect  any  great  good  by  improvements  on  that  in- 
vention, I  turned  my  thoughts  towards  a  plan  to 
accelerate  the  art  of  swimming.  With  this  view 
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I  made  a  pair  of  cork  fins  for  each  foot,  which  were 
to  expand,  at  every  stroke,  and  of  course  must  add 
greatly  to  the  celerity  of  the  motion  ;  but  the  first 
experiment  I  made  had  nearly  been  my  last,  for  I 
found  my  feet  altogether  buoyant,  and  rendered 
useless  by  the  support,  and  lightness  of  the  cork  ; 
so  that,  with  all  my  strength,  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  had  not 
a  boat  come  to  my  relief,  you  would  never  have 
heard  this  story  from  r*y  lips." 

r  "  A  very  dangerous  experiment, "  replied  I,  "and 
one  that  doubtless  sickened  you  of  improvements  in 
that  line.  But  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  has 
brought  you  to  town  Pare  you  recruiting?"  "Why 
— yes.  I  want  a  few  auxiliaries,  and  have  just  been 
with  Matthews,  who  comes  down  in  J  uly." 

"  I  must  haVe  a  slice  of  him  first"  interrupted 
Gag. 

Egerton  unacquainted  with  his  character,  and 
usual  mode  of  speech,  looked  at  him,  and  then  with 
his  accustomed  good  humour  replied  "  whereabouts 
will  you  take  it?  for  Matthews  is  but  thin,  and  if  you 
cut  too  large  a  dice,  there  will  be  none  left  for  me." 
This  little  sally  caused  a  laugh — the  two  manager? 
shook  hands,  and  in  five  minutes  were  as  intimate 
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as  though  they  had  known  each  other  from  child- 
hood. A  circumstance  rot  uncommon  in  theatri- 
cal society,  and  by  which  that  freezing  stiffness, 
and  unsocial  distance  so  common  in  John  Bull,  is 
at  once  done  away.  We  now  departed,  and  having 
lodged  Tom  Gag  safe  at  the  York  Hotel  proceeded 
to  the  Hummums,  Egerton's  temporary  abode; 
where,  over  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch,  we  made  a 
confidential  communication  of  the  many  adventures 
which  had  occured  during  our  separation.  His 
had  been  nearly  as  eventful  as  my  own,  with  this 
difference ;  fine  weather  and  favourable  breezes  at- 
tended his  voyage,  whilst  mine  had  been  accompa- 
nied with  storms  and  adverse  winds,  by  which  my 
bark  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  E're  we  sepa- 
rated, I  agreed  to  join  his  company  for  a  few  weeks 
upon  liberal  terms.  "  If  things  turn  out  as  I  ex- 
pect," continued  he,  "  I  shall  retire  from  the  bustle 
of  a  theatrical  life,  and  you  may  once  more  try  your 
fortune  as  manager." 

"  If  your  plans  are  no  secret,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  scheme  you  are  now  upon." 

"  Scheme  !  come,  I  see  by  the  muscles  of  your 
countenance,  that  you  think  I  am  following  my  old 
visionary  plans;  but  for  once  you  are  mistaken. 
This  is  not  what  you  mean  by  a  scheme,  in  other  words, 
an  impracticable  project,  founded  in  error,  and  pur- 
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sued  in  the  mere  spirit  of  enterprise;  but  a  discovery 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
from  which  I,  as  an  individual,  expect  to  reap  an 
immense  fortune.  Do  you  observe  this  hat  ?  Feel 
at  it :  't:s  light,  iho'  substantial ;  takes  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  admits  of  a  fine  polish  ;  and  yet  sir,  I 
can  make  that  hat  for  the  small  sum  of  two  shil- 
lings." Observing  my  surprise,  he  continued  "  you 
may  well  be  astonished.  If  this  elegant  article  can 
be  retailed  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  it 
may,  and  allow  thirty-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  both 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  shopkeeper,  what  a  bene- 
fit may  society  at  large  reap  from  the  discovery." 

"  And  pray  my  good  friend,  how  long  have  you 
followed  this  new  branch  of  business  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  above  a  month  since  I  made  the  first 
discovery,  and  that  was  a  mere  accident.  Ah ! 
you  may  smile,  but  the  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

At  the  top  of  my  theatre  in  Taunton,  there  is  a 
pigeon  house,  in  which  I  keep  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  those  birds.  Not  having  paid  them  a  visit  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  I  one  day  ventured 
to  raise  my  head  above  the  trap  door,  but  found  the 
entrance  so  choaked  with  soil,  or  dung,  that  I 
was  glad  to  make  my  retreat ;  not  however  before 
a  large  cake  of  the  above  dirt  had  covered  my  hat 
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eo  completely,  and  adhered  to  it  so  closely,  that  I 
paused  in  the  act  of  removing  what,  at  first  ap- 
peared a  nuisance,  but  will,  eventually  prove  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Who  knows 
thought  I,  but  something  for  the  good  cf  society 
may  arise  out  of  this  apparent  accident  ?  Here's 
a  perfect  hat  in  shape,  and  if,  when  hardened  by 
the  fire,  it  becomes  strong  and  durable,  why  should 
not  this  covering,  made  at  a  light  expence,  and  of 
home  materials,  be  preferred  to  those  of  higher 
price,  and  manufactured  from  foreign  produce  ? 
With  a  view  to  facilitate  so  desirable  an  event,  I 
left  my  hat  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  then  ven- 
tured to  remove  the  ingenious  fabrick,  and  place  it 
in  a  slow  oven,  from  whence  it  was  reclaimed  after 
baking  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  proved  so  brittle  as 
scarcely  to  bear  the*  touch.  Meditating  how  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  I,  at  length  agreed  to  introduce  a 
little  coarse  wool  and  size  into  the  composition ; 
which  fully  answered  my  expectation,  and  when 
painted  and  glazed  produced  the  very  hat  before 
you.  All  I  have  now  to  do,  is  to  purchase  a  patent 
for  hats  made  from  pigeons  dung,  and  then  I  may 
fairly  calculate  upon  sitting  down  comfortable  for 
life." 

Shakspeare  I  think  says,  "  that  genius  is  nearly 
allied  to  madness."  'Tis  certain  we  seldom  see  persons 
of  strong  talent,  without  some  singular  marks  of  ec- 
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centricity.  So  it  was  with  my  friend  Egerton.  No 
man  was  better  informed,  better  educated,  or  endow- 
ed by  nature,  with  stronger  tokens  of  genius ;  no 
man  more  able  to  speak  upon  literary  subjects,  but 
invention  and  improvement  were  his  weak  points, 
the  rocks  on  which  he  dashed  to  peices  many  a  fair 
pound,  and  where  he  had  more  than  once,  nearly 
lost  his  life.  Independent  of  this,  I  do  not  know 
such  another  man.  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  com* 
pany,  without  having  recourse  to  blasphemy  or  in- 
decency to  give  point  to  his  jokes  ;  he  his  just  in 
all  his  dealings  ;  has  a  hand  and  heart  open  to  the 
calls  of  humanity  ;  and  a  tenderness  towards  the 
brute  creation,  that  adds  a  lustre  to  his  other  vir« 
tueg. 


CHAP.  IX. 

BELIEVE  AS  YOU  LIST." 

MASSINGER. 


ANN,  who  both  loved  and  respected  Egerton, 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  the  meeting,  but 
exhibited  more  mirth  than  surprise  when  I  explain- 
ed the  unsavoury  materials  of  which  his  patent  hat 
was  composed.  Surprized  indeed  she  was,  that  the 
ordure  of  pigeons  could  be  made  so  useful,  but 
she  was  also  too  well  acquainted  with  Egerton's 
ingenuity  and  eccentricity,  to  be  astonished  either 
at  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  repaired  to  the 
Hummums  with  intent  to  engage  Egerton  to  dinner, 
but  he  was  still  in  bed;  nevertheless,  upon  the 
terms  we  were,  I  made  no  hesitation,  but  was  shewn 
directly  to  his  chamber.  Giving  him  the  morning 
salutation,  I  continued  "  early  rising  is  not  one  of 
your  improven'fnts  I  see,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it, 
because  it  would  improve  the  health  both  of  your 
body  and  mind.  It  is  a  sovereign  panacea  against 
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those  fanciful  wandering-s  of  the  imagination, 
which  produce  schemes  impracticable,  and  plans 
incomprehensible.  It  strengthens  the  intellectual 
energies,  and  is  a  grand  specific  in  all  cases  of  ner- 
vous debility." 

"  He  is  a  good  divine  who  follows  his  own  doc- 
trine:— do  you  do  so  ?" 

"In  the  country  always,  and  in  town  as  far  as  the 
general  difference  of  living  will  allow." 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  right; -nay,  I  am  so 
truly  convinced  of  it,  that  1  have  a  machine  in  con- 
templation, by  which  I  shall  be  forced  up  every 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  By  the  bye,  I  have  been 
dreaming  of  my  newly  invented  hat,  and  think 
there  may  be  further  improvements  upon  it.  Mean 
time,  I  shall  go  this  very  day  about  the  patent." 
Whilst  he  was  taking  his  morning  repast,  I  spared 
no  pains  in  persuading  him  to  postpone  his  patent, 
at  least  till  he  had  brought  the  process  to  perfection, 
and  was  fully  convinced  of  the  durability,  as  well 
as  the  cheapness  of  his  hat.  This,  after  much  ar- 
gument, he  consented  to,  but  not  without  many 
reflections  on  my  ignorance  of  mechanics,  and  the 
great  benefits  society  derived,  from  the  efforts  of 
ingenuity. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  morning  we  devoted  to  the 
still  smoaking  embers  of  old  Drury,  and  so  intent 
was  Egerton  on  describing1  an  improvement  on  the 
fire  escape,  and  the  mode  of  erecting  Theatres 
without  a  possibility  of  accident  by  conflagration, 
that  he  observed  not  the  rain,  which  had  by  this 
time  nearly  soaked  us  through  ;  and  would  doubt- 
less have  given  rise  te  some  animated  observations 
on  water  proof  cloth,  had  not  I  hailed  a  coach,  and 
by  that  means  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Crisp,  fomerly  a  member  of  my  company 
at  Liverpool,  but  now  the  manager  of  Worcester, 
Hereford,  &c.  bad  likewise  promised  to  eat  his  mut- 
ton with  me  that  day,  and  Ann  truly  rejoiced  to 
see  such  old  and  valued  friends. 

After  Tea,  we  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
O.  P.  when  Crisp  observing  that  he  intended  to 
purchase  a  new  hat,  but  feared  it  was  too  latej 
"  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried 
Egerton,  "  I'll  give  you  one  ;  and  permit  me  to  say, 
such  a  one  as  you  will  not  meet  with  every  day  ; 
here  is  a  sample ;"  but,  attempting  to  take  the  last 
specimen  of  his  inventive  genius  from  the  table, 
behold !  the  piece  came  in  his  hand,  the  pigeon's 
dung  having  literally  melted  away,  had  fallen  to 
pieces  like  quick  lime,  and  the  rain  had  aided  the 
decomposition  so  completely,  that  nothing  remained 
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of  his  famous  hat  but  the  coarse  wool.  Such  was 
the  premature  end  of  this  new  invention,  by  which 
society  lost  a  necessary  and  cheap  article,  and  the 
Patent  Office  one  hundred  guineas. 

A  hatter  was  now  indispensable,  and  having  suited 
both  my  friends  with  this  necessary  part  of  their 
costume,  Egerton  examined  his  in  every  possible 
way,  and  very  seriously  asked' the  maker,  "if he  used 
pigeons  dung  ?"  This  was  more  than  my  power  of 
face  could  stand,  and  knowing  likewise  that  this 
question  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  dissertation  on 
its  properties  and  uses,  I  seized  the  Worcester  ma- 
nager by  the  arm,  and  we  proceeded  towards  our 
destination.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  crossing 
Southampton-street,  a  soft,  delicate,  feminine  voice, 
aided  by  the  tones  of  a  well  played  flute,  brought 
the  maid  of  Lodi  to  our  recollection  ;  sung  with  a 
degree  of  taste  and  elegance,  that  struck  hard  on 
the  chords  of  sensibility.  Hearts,  not  callous  to 
the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  are  insensibly  at-, 
traded  by  the  notes  of  a  female,  if  at  all  pleasing, 
but  this  was  something  more ;  it  was  voice,  taste, 
and  execution  combined ;  and  approaching  the 
croud,  we  beheld  a  female  so  completely  enveloped 
in  a  woolen  cloak,  that  figure  and  face  were  equally 
obsrure,  but  her  companion  disclosed  to  our  view 
a  clean-looking,  silver-haired,  old  man.  There  was 
Something  in  the  appearance  of  this  couple  that 
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commanded  respect.  A  London  mob  are,  of  all 
others,  the  most  fair  and  feeling,  and  I  could  hear 
the  people  around  whisper,  "  What  a  pity  !  Poor 
old  man !"  then  a  penny  would  be  drawn  from  the 
pocket  that  perhaps  possessed  not  its  fellow,  and 
dropped  into  the  veteran's  hat.  Although  managers 
are  not  in  general  the  most  tender  hearted  of  be- 
ings, my  friend  Crisp,  not  yet  hardened  by  avarice, 
in  a  moment  produced  his  shilling ;  the  example 
was  too  good  not  to  be  followed,  and  as  we  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  female,  she  ceased  her 
sonar,  and  with  a  sigh  exclaimed,  "  May  the  God 
of  the  aged  and  the  helpless  bless  you !" 

The  manner,  more  than  the  words,  convinced 
me  that  this  apostrophe  proceeded  from  ho  vulgar 
lips  ;  and  a  wish  to  rescue  talent,  and  I  hoped  un- 
merited misfortune,  from  the  degradation  but  too 
apparent,  was  the  thought  of  a  moment.  When 
the  song  ceased,  and  they  were  preparing  to  change 
their  station,  I  again  drew  near,  and  in  a  conci- 
liating tone  said,  "  Tis  pity  so  excellent  a  voice 
should  not  be  more  reputably  and  beneficially  em- 
ployed." She  looked  at  the  old  man,  then  at  me, 
and  brushing,  as  I  conjectured,  a  falling  tear  from 
hefeye,  replied,  "Can  I  be  more  reputably  em- 
ployed than  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  a  fa- 
ther, a  husband,  and  three  helpless  children  ?  A-s 
to  the  voice  which  you  are  pleased  to  compliment, 
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I  devoutly  thank  heaven  for  so  precious  a  gift,  since 
it  can  procure  a  small  portion  of  bread  for  those, 
who  otherwise  must  long  since  have  perished  for 
want." 

"  Will  you  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  five  o* 
clock?"  interrupted  I,  "  I  belong  to  the  stage,  and 
doubt  not  something  may  be  done  for  you  in  that 
line,  more  consonant  with  your  nature  and  habits, 
and  much  more  profitable  than  what  you  are  now 
pursuing."  I  presented  my  card — she  curtsied 
without  speaking,  and  the  eld  man  uttered  a  bene- 
diction, when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed, 
"  Come,  come,  sir,  no  ridicule  if  you  please  ;  the 
young  woman  has  seen  better  days  ;  and  the  man 
who  would  lay  a  trap  for  her  honesty,  .deserves  to 
be  d d." 

A  t  a  time  when  my  heart  was  nearly  overflowing 
at  my  eyes  with  sensations  of  the  purest  kind,  to 
be  accused  of  intentions.  I  should,  in  any  situation, 
have  been  ashamed  of,  filled  me  with  the  severest 
mortification.  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  man  ; 
he  was  a  young  well  dressed  soldier,  and  naturally 
conceiving  he  had  an  interest  in  the  wandering 
melodist,  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the 
rectitude  which  guided  my  offers  of  service,  and  I 
believe  succeeded  ;  for  after  observing,  "  that  he 
knew  gentlemen's  general  opinion  of  ballad  singers, 
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but  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  my  motives,  begged 
my  pardon,"  he  withdrew. 

Egerton  came  up  whilst  we  were  conversing-, 
and  taking  a  half-a-crown  from  his  pocket  called 
the  young  man  back,  and  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
"you  are  right  my  mars,"  said  he,  "  general  opinion 
is  not  in  favour  of  ballad  singing  virtue,  and  your 
bravely  stepping  forward  in  this  course,  does  credit 
to  your  feelings  as  a  man,  and  honour  to  your  pro- 
fession as  a  soldier."  The  young  man  bowed,  but 
instead  of  pocketing  the  money,  gave  it  to  the 
veteran  flute  player,  which  so  pleased  Egerton,  that 
he  loudly  regretted  "  his  inability  to  provide  for 
him,  and  in  the  same  breath  begged  to  hear  the 
beautiful  Maid."  The  Song  and  accompaniment 
were  instantly  given,  and  I  thought  with  great  truth 
and  justice;  but  my  eccentric  friend  snatching  the 
flute  from  the  old  man's  hand,  begged  leave  to  cor- 
rect a  trifling  error  ;  "  give  me  leave"  said  he,  "  and 

I'll  just  set  you  right  in  the but  no  wonder 

you  are  wrong — the  instrument  is  incomplete,  it 
wants  the  additional  patent  keys — and  the  tone  too 
— shocking  !"  Then  making  a  flourish  wiJi  some 
taste,  he  continued,  "  I  have  in  contemplation,  on 
an  improved  plan,  a  treble  barrel  flute,  which  ^ill  pos- 
sess the  power  of  playing  first,  second  and  bass,  at 
the  same  time,  and  will  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  society,  by  saving  two  musicians  at  least  ia 
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every  concert ;  and  suppose  there  be  a  concert,  or 
theatre,  in  every  market  town  throughout  his  ma« 
jesty's  dominions,  the  economy  of  the  plan  must  be 
obvious.  Besides,  my  new  invention  will  not  only 
be  a  wonderful  saving  in  money,  but  constitution  ; 
for  you  know,  wind  instruments  are  esteemed  detri- 
mental to  delicate  people,  and  if  I  only  save  the 
lives  of  two  men  in  every  town,  society  will  be 
benefited,  and  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  But 
come,  I'll  give  you  the  Beautiful  Maid,  after  the 
manner  of  Braham."  He  had  just  carried  the  in- 
strument to  his  mouth,  when  an  organ  struck  up  the 
polacca;  this  in  a  moment  rivetted  Egerton's  atten- 
tion, he  forgot  the  Beautiful  Maid,  returned  the 
flute  to  its  veteran  owner,  and  before  half  the  strain 
was  over  exclimed,  "  Oh  shocking!  that  barrel  is 
wrong  set ;"  then  running  to  the  grinder  of  music, 
he  began  a  conversation  upon  some  improvement 
which  we  did  not  stay  to  hear,  but  repaired  to  the 
O.  P.  where  he  soon  after  joined  us. 

Amongst  the  few  people  in  the  room  when  we 
entered,  was  a  facetious  kind  of  gentleman  famili- 
arly stiled  Bob  of  the  mill,  from  a  song  of  that  name 
by  which  he  once  rendered  himself  very  popular. 
As  he  was  the  only  theatrical  person  present/ we 
entered  the  same  box,  and  found  him  in  earnest 
conversation  with  an  officer  just  returned  from 
Corunna,  the  grave  of  the  valiant  but  ill  fated 
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Moore.  He  was  full  of  intelligence,  and  by  no 
means  a  niggard  of  it ;  but  entertained  the  heroes 
of  sham  flights,  with  an  animated  description  of 
real  ones,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  Eger- 
ton's  improvements  "  on  the  mode  of  attack,  and 
the  better  use  of  the  bayonet  for  the  good  of 'society" 

"  My  dear  sir "  replied  the  officer,  "  if  you 
consult  the  real  good  of  society,  study  peace,  and 
promote  good  fellowship  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  None  know,  but  those  who  have  experi- 
enced it,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  dreadful 
scene  a  field  of  battle  presents,  whether  successful 
or  otherwise."  He  then  informed  us  that  "  in  the 
retreat  of  our  army  to  Corunna,  he  travelled  four- 
teen days  without  shoes  or  stockings,  had  not  en- 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  clean  shirt  for  five  weeks, 
and  that  his  Serjeants  wife,  he  fou'nd  dead  on  the 
road,  with  her  living  infant  at  her  breast."  Many 
similar  ipstances  of  dreadful  import  he  related,  till 
Egerton  horified  by  the  recital,  started  up  ex- 
claiming "Would  to  heaven  those  whoare  the  insti- 
gators and  promoters  of  war,  were  obliged  to 
fight  her  battles,  then  we  should  have  Monsieurs 
Bonaparte,  Bernadotte,  Talien,  Soult,  &c.  &c.  on 
the  one  side,  and  Messrs,  Percival,  Castlereagh, 
Canning,  Havvksbury  Melville,  Liverpool,  &c.  &c. 
on  the  other  ;  to  it  they'd  go — fight  away  devils  I'd 
say — and  ill  betide  the  man  that  parts  you— give 
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no  quarter — for  the  sooner  you  are  all  destroyed 
the  better  for  mankind." 

This  fight  caused  a  general  laugh,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bumper  toast  to  universal  peace.  The 
following  day,  being  the  last  the  managers  spent  in 
town,  was  devoted  to  a  general  rummage  amongst 
the  Jews  ;  from  whom  they  supplied  themselves 
with  dresses  suited  to  every  situation  of  life,  from 
the  king  to  the  cobler,  and  at  four  o'clock  I  saw 
them  take  coach  to  their  different  establishments, 
after  promising  Egertou  to  follow  him  in  a  itw 
weeks. 
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